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ABSTRACT 

This third volume of a six-voliune study of a school 
district code-named "Milford" shifts attention to the Kensington 
School itself. To explain the "profound changes" this "once 
innovative school" went ^through, the authors begin with such wider 
topics as demography, neighbprhoods, and political jurisdiction. 
Chapter 1 traces Milford ' s "Native American Heritage^" from the 
prehistori^c period through the "infiltration" of white explorers, 
missionaries, and traders. Thje portrait of Milford's first settlers 
in chapter 2 focuses on ona J'Elias Chester" and slavery on the^ 
Chester estate. In chapter 3, the authors describe Milford's 
development from 1845 to 1865 and on through the post-Civil War 
period of the Reconstruction . Following chapter 4's depiction of "The 
Twilight of Pastoral Milford" from 1879, to 1902 and the beginnings of 
modern Milford brought about by the first wave of suburbanization, 
chapter 5 covers Milford's "Bust to Boom" years . Chapter 6, "The 
Transformation of Milford," is divided into the "innovative" years 
(1964-65), the "golden" years (1966-72), and "Changing Neighborhoods 
and Changing Schools: 1973 to 1980." The study concludes with an « 
epilogue. In order to protect the anonymity of the school district 
studied, in such detail, pseudony/ns have beep used for all place names 
(school, school district, city, county, state) and personal names 
(school superintendents, school board members, teachers, students) 
appearing in the various volumes of this set. (JBM) > 
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f ' Foreword 

" ' "" to '\ ' - 

Innovation and Change In American Education 
Kensington Revisited: A 15 Yelar FollovUp of 
An Innovative School and. Its Faculty 

(Smith, Dwyer, Klelne, Prunty) 
This research Is about Innovation and change in American cduc^tlcin. 

It began as Kensington Revisited: A 15 year follov-up of an innovative 

« 

school and its faculty /Project G78-0074, supported by the National 
Institute of Education. As in most of our case study research, the ^ 
initial problem was buffeted about by the reality of settings, events, 
and people as captured by our several modes of inquiry — partldlpant 
observation, intensive open ended interviews, and the collection and 
analysis of multiple documents. The setting was Kensington, an ele- t 
mentary school built fifteen years ago as a prototypical innovative 
building with open space, laboratory suites Instead of classrooms, a 
perception c6r«s,instead of a library and a nerve center for the latest 
in technological education equipment. The people were the series of' 
administrators, teachers, pupilia, and p^arents- who worked in, at^tended, 
or sent thefr children to the school. ^ Three principals have come and 
gone, the fourth is in his first year. Three cadres 'of faculty have 
staffed the school. The events were the activities of those people as 
they built and transformed the school over the years. This story we 
found, and we constructed, as part of . a larjger setting, the Milfo.rd 
School District which had its own story, actors, and events and which, 
provided an important context for Kensington. 



In the course of the search the major theme abouD which our 
developing ideas and data coui4 be integrated^ '"innovation and Change 
inAmerican Education", became the guiding thesis. That theme is com- 



posed of a, half dozen sub themes, each of which makes up a separate vol- 
ume in the report. While we believe the\otality of the study has its 
own kind of integrity ahd that each volume extends the meanings t>f the 
others, we have written each as a "stand alone" piece.. That ''.s, we be- 
lieve esdh speaks to an important domain o5 InncJ^jation and Change In 
^ American Education, each draws most heavily upon a particular subset of 
our data^, and each contains important descriptive narratives, substan- 
tive grounded interpretations .and generalizations. This foreword, which 
appears in each volume, is intended, in a few sentences, to keep the 
totality and each of the pieces in the forefront of the reader's con- 
sciousness. , " , * . 

Volume I Chronicling the Mllford School District: An Historical Con- 
text of the Kensington School ^ 

Kensington's fifteen year existence is but one small segment of , 
Milford's sixty- five years of recorded history and one school in a dis- 
trict with a dozen other schools. The superintendent who built the 
.school is just one of five indivldtials who have held the post. As we 
have told the story, we have raised generfilizations regarding innovation 
and change, and we have presaged themes of policy,^ of local, state and 
national Influences oh the school, of organizational structure and pro- 
cess, and of curriculum and teaching. The key documents in developing 
the perspective were the official school board minutes • Newsletters to 
patrons, newspaper accounts, other records, and interviews, formal and 

informal, supplemented the basic documents. 

11 



Volume II Milford: The School District as Contemporary Context 

^ In a fundamental sense. Volume II Is a continuation, a final chap- 
ter as It were, to the historical context of the Milford School 
District, It is a long chapter, however, for the central actors and 
events which^ immediately and directly shaped the Kensington School are 
:tn place, just as the school is in place. The ebb and flow of the dis- 
trict, in its lyecent history, is brought to a particular focus, one that 
will illuminate the events and themes that appear in the development and 
change in the Kensington School over its fifteen year history and in its 
current status. The board of edracation,'' the superintendency, the 
central office staff, and their interrelationships lead toward "a 
governance and organizational perspective on innovation and change". 
Board ^minutes remain, the central core of the data with Increasing 
amour\ts of information from public documents (e,g, newspapers), inter- 
views with central actors, land observation af meetings. 



Volume III Innovation and Change at Kensington; Annals of a Community 
and School ^ 



After carefully examining the historical. context of tW Milford. 
School District;, our focus shifts to innovation and. change at the Ken- 
sington School, Our search for^ an explanation of the profoui^d changes 
that have taken place in a once innovative school, has pushed us back in 

time and obliged us to consider such, wider topics as demography, neigh- 

\ 

- borhoods, and political jurisdiction. Volume HI begins by tracing 

origins and development of a community that became part of the Milford 

School District in 1949 and a neighborhood that began sending its child- 

ren to Kensington School in 1964, With the opening of Kensington, the 

annals of the community are joined by a history of the school. As we 

ill 
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develop the stories of Kensington and Its neighborhood In tandem, we 

begin to tell of the Interdependency of school and,...cp,inmunity_and_j:^^ 

further our understanding of Innovation and change in schooling in .con- 
temporary^^met^xan Society. 

Volume IV Kenslngt^on Today; Sailing , Stormy Straits ^ a View of 
Education Policy in Action 

An ethnographic account of the school today with particular refer- 
ence to educational pol,icy in action at the day to day school level is 
presented here. The major metaphor is a ship sailing through stormy 
straits on a perilous journey during the .1979-80 school year'. Staff and 
students produce vivid scenes reflecting issues in racial integration, 
special education, discipline, and instruction in the basic subjects. 
Policy analysis seems analogous to the fine art of navigation. 

Volume V Educational Innovators Then and Nov 

Crucial to any education enterprise are the people who staff the 
schools. Smith and Keith characterized the original faculty of Kensing- 
ton- as true believers. In this Volume we sketch llf e xhiatories, 
careers, serials of the original faculty based on extended open-ended 
interviews (2-7 haurs) , comments by spouses, friends and colleagues, and 
various wiitings — books, brochures, reports,, and dissertations. Pat- 
terns and themes arise in the form of "secular religion," "you do go 
home again," "organizational niches and career opportunities for educa- 
tionists," "maintenance of educational ideology," "continuity and chang*e 
in personality," and "doctoral education, a disaster for reform oriented 
practitioners." ' , 



iv 
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• V Volume yi Case Study Research Methodology: The Intersect of 

Participant Observation, Historical Method, Life History 
Research, and Follov-Up^ Studies 

Regularly In our Inquiry we have produced "methodological appen- 
dices" to our research reports. We saw. Sur efforts as clarifying the 
craft of research as we practiced It, ordering Its evolving nature, and 
continuously attempting to Integrate, It with other ways of knowing. 
This essay continues In that tradition. Specifically our mode of par- 
ticipant .observation now has enlarged Itself by a substantial historical 
thrust and a substantial life history or biographical thrust. In addl- 
tlon, our research Is an Instance of a special methodological stance, a 
follow-up or return to the setting of an earlier major study, (e.g., 
Mlddletowh In Transition ) In this way It takes on a time series quality 
with repeated observation. In doing the descriptive and analytical 
pieces. Volumes I through V, In reading about how others have done 
similar work^ In talking with proponents of the various methods, ve have 

» * reached for a broader synthesis of case study reseaiyjh methods In the - 

/ 

Intersection of .these several approaches. We see all this as an impor- 
tant addition to the methodological literature in educational inquiry. 

' I, ■ . - 

In summary, our research is a unique blend of approaches to the 

r • 

problems and issues of Innovation and change in American Education. It 

'11 ' ^ ' ' 

is grounded in the multiple aspects of a single school in a single 

school district. As in all case studies the particular events have t 

\ majqr meanings for the adtors in the setting, but, also, we believe that 

\ , ' ^- 

\ the/se events often capture images and ideas that have relevance for 

\ / / ... / , ^ ' 

/ otner people in other times and places. * Recently, Geertz /has spoken of 

\ - / / ^ ■ / /• 

/ t^ese as "experience-near"* and "experience-distant" conceptions. In 

\ / ■ ■ ■ .V ■ : ■ : 
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each form we hope* to be providing mirrors for educationists to -see them- 
selves better, that is more clearly, to be conscious of rephrased prob- 
lems, and to create more viable options and alternatives. Our multi 



volumed report is presented with these aspirations in mind. 
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INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 

The very first school lu the region of modern Mllford was con- 
structed during the 1870 ^s.-- Milford finished building Its last school, 
Kensington Elementary, .at the onset of Winter In 1964. Looking at . ^ 
Kensington from the outside, the building portended new educational ' 
directions. "Classical Futurism" might be a way to label the archl- 
tect's way of\ combining Greek columns with spacti age designs such as 

\ ^ ' ■ 

"solar screens.-" On the Inside, Kensington was ranging open space, a 
sunken amphitheatre, a fish pond Inlaid with the carpet, air condition- 
ing, and more. All of these physical features were Intended to comple- 
ment a bold and novel approach to teaching and learning. In 1964 

if - " - 

Kensington was truly 'at the cutting edge of the "Nev Elementary Educa- 
tion." We can speculate that there was a good deal of talk around the 



dinner table the evening of the first day^f^^schdol. Terms like "nerve 
center" and "perception core" and^"laboratory suites" were sure to have 
required some explana^^l^rT^to^pareuts not familiar with these terms. 

^Our^ account of Kensington *s troubled beginnings,. Anatomy of Eduha- 
tional Innovation (Smith and Keith, 1971) led to predictions chat Ken- 
sington's departure from tradition would be short-lived. "Reversion to 
the Old Milf ord*^ Type" is how we phrased it. Never then could we Imagine 
the nature and extent of changes that were to' come over. Kensington in 
the ^rears ahead. On our return visit a decade and a ii^alf^Iater , tlje 
correctness and limitations of our forecast began to unfold. Clues to 
the school's transformation. were all around. Stains and signs of wear 

' , .12 ■ 



told of the thousands of children who passed over Kensington's carpeted 
floors enfoute to adulthood.^ Many open spaces were .now walled or parti- 
tioned. A perimater of -barbed wire sentineled the roof top. Graff itti 
blemished the brickwork. • ' " - ^ 

r ■ ' ' ' • ^ ' \ . ' ' ■ 

: Since 1964 Kensington • has employed more than 100 teachers Curric- 
ulW and teaching irtethods have also changed. in the intervening years. 
Four principals have administered Kensington School under the direction 
of two superintendents. Their visions of Kensington's mission have * 
changed too. Tlje sch(5bl which used no textbcotos in 1964 now flourishes * 
with readers, spellers, workbooks, and such. In the beginning, Kensing- 
ton operated on a ^'continuous progress" philosophy with children grouped 
only in three broad "divisions." Today we find the traditional K 
through 6 arrangement, and with promotion^ dependent upon grade level 
achievement, time^aa^^^also^wit changes in discipline and 

classroom control. Such practice&--as^paddling, deterit;ion, and suspen- 
.sionwere unheard of in earlier days. Fif tfeenVyears later, they were 
very much in evidence. Indeed, classroom control seemed^to be the most 
crijtical issue among the faculty. ^ 

Nor is the neighborhood today exactly like it was in 1964. Fields 
and woods have yielded to houses, apartments, shops, and roads. The new 
brick and frame homes which attracted young White families during the 
late '50s appear more seasoned now. Maijy of the original occupants have 
moved ^ away. 'Those who remained have been joined by- young Black families 
who, like themselves 20 years earlier, are seeking a better life in 
suburbia. Finding Kensington an integrated school was no less surpris- 
ing^ than the physical, curricular and personnel changes we discovered. 
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Qur desire to understand how and why Kensington changed led us •out- 
side the school building to explore such community features as rsCce and 
residential patterns. We are considerably more comfortable wearing the 
cap of educational researcher alone than in combination with demographer 
and community sociologist. Yet we must tolera:te an ^ awkward' fit if we 
are to understand the changes at Kensington. Our reluctance to cross 
disciplines is overcome somewhat by non-educationists recognizing the 
same interdependencies . : Thus a demographer notes that: 

Considerable literature exists on the ways in which education- 
al systems in central cities have' functioned as their ratios 
of Black students increased. Other studies of suburban racial 
transition an3 the educational institutions are needed, 
especially inflight of the declining -White and Black birth- 
"'rate. " (Sutker and Sutker, 1974, pp. 189-90) 

Our historical hejxt has. not permitted us to lose-slght of the fact that 
Kensington's new Black families are only the most recent wave of set- 
tlers in Mil'ford. People have lived in the area for thousands of years. > 
Many periods of population transition have occurred in the past, and 
will again in the future. The historical approach we apply'^rests on the 
belief that past periods of community transition may reveal commonali- ' 
ties and contrasts which enhance our understanding of the present. These, 
we trust, will iiltimately allow us to speak more assuredly to the com- 
plexities of educational innovation and change. 

; Our general aim in Volume III is to construcjt" a descriptive nar- 
rative which chronicles community development in Milford and illuminates 
the dynamics of population change, and its consequences upon school and 
community development. The data, we have collected come 'from many sources. 
This is necessary, given our interdisciplinary problem, and even preferred. 



as we reLTain more confident in the in^cerences we draw from multiple 
methods and sources.^ We should^riYe to briefly outline our 



•methodological position now, an,d^ also invite the reader to cpnsider the 

/ ' ' - 

broader discus- sion of methods and procedures in Volume VI, 

. ^^y^ ^ . * • 

Simply put, we carefully studied Kensington School in its first 
year, 1964, and then returned 15 years later to m^ke another set of . 
observations. In this sense, our design bears a specious resemblance to 
the classical "One-Group Pretest-Posttest" (0-X-O). Critics (Campbell 
and Stanley, 1964) might merely label such a design a "Two-Shot Case 
Study." Our general aim has been to describe how Kensington in 1980 was 
alike and different from the school in 1*964, and. then explain why. In 
searching for the "why" in Kensington *s metamorphosis, on both our 
visits we found community characteristics to account for a good bit of 
what we observed Inside the school. Our need to know more about the 
community gave rise to this third volume and reflects the kind of 
evolution in case study research that we have noted in other instances 
(Smith, 1979; Prunty, 1981). To understand the Mllford community, we 
quickly learned that a longitudinal, and broader contextual approach was 
required* Our aim in this historical case studjKof Kensington^ s 
community context is to construct a descriptive narrative which 
illuminates community development and portrays its historical 
relationship with MJ.lford Schools. We have constructed this narrative 
with a minimum of interpretation, preferring to simply tell the story of 
the Kensington School and community. In effect, this Volume provides^ a 



^ See Smith, L.M. (1979) for an extended discussion of triangulation 
and multiple methods. 
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descriptive context to the analyses foimd in Volumes I, II, anriy. In 
constructing this historical nan?ative we have been especially attentive-^ 
to periods of population transition, and while trying to represent 
multiple perspectives, we have tried to depict minority points .of view 
with special care and detail. 

At a more concrete | level, we have employed a number of specific 
procedures. One of these was the use of oral history to reconstruct the 
past.^ We were.able^to contact many persons associated with events we * 
could not ourselves directly observe. It was bur good fortune to locate 
several "old-timers" to help us with this task. One gentleman, at age 
ninety, granted us several interviews concerning ^he community he had 
been a part of since 1917, Newcomers to Milford have also helped us by 
offering their perspective on more recent Milford community and school 
history, ' ^ 

Many important events have no living witnesses, so in tracing the 
development of the Milford community we have had to rely on archival 
materials and^ on the extant body of local historical research. TUe 
Midwest State Historical Society, Metropolitan City Library, and City 
University's library archives have been important sources for such data.. 
Among the types of data obtained from these sources are legal records, 
correspondence, biographies and assorted maps and. plat, books. 

Vital statistics compiled by the_ United States Census Bureau have 
also been valuable in the longitudinal portrayal of population changes 
in the Milford community. These and similar data gathered by the 



•Mllford School District have permitted us a particularly useful 
perspective pn the development of the Milford Schools and community. 

* 

" This third volume of Kensington Revisited contains six chapters. 
The first is a descriptive narration of community life around Milford 
from the days of its earliest Native American inhabitants until their- 
displacement from Midwest \ State In the 1820's. Chapter Two is a ' . 
portrait of Milfor4's preeminant piojaeer family, the Chesters, who built 
one of the first homes in the community in 1812* Chapter Three 
.continues the story of the settlement of Milford by turning outside its 
borders to consider developments in the district's nearby cities and 

towns. The fourth chapter is titled "Jhe Begilihings of Modent Milford" 

■ ' ' ' ■ ( 

and depicts the community's transition from an agricultural to a 

_ residential area. Chapter Five continues forward to the time just 

before Kensington Elementary was constructed. In the final chapter, 

titled "The Transformation of Milford and Kensington", we explore the 

school and community dynamics in the time between our first and second 

visits to the^ innovative Kensington. ^-r 

Now we are ready to begin searching for the lessons about 
, innovation and change to be learned in the folds and furls of commtmity 
history. 
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1. MILFORD'S NATIVE AMERICAN HERITAGE " 

American Indians, had lived, in and around modem Milford thousands 
of years' before the Whites settled in the area. The legacy left by* the 
Asian peoples who fanned southward through the Americas is rich and man- 
ifold. Food items, such as turkey, Irish potatoes, pumpkins , straw- > 
berries, peanuts, corn, and chocolate are all derived from early peo- 
pies. Rubber, gum, cocaine, curare, and tobacco are also descendent of 
ancient inhabitants, along with such forms of entertainment^ as handball 

and hockey. A vast assortment of geographical names are reminders of 

- . - *■ " 

earlier times and societies. 

Theife were numerpus population changes among Indians before their 
contacts with Whites. But soon afterwards. Native Americans were to be 
permanently displaced by these newcomers. In Milford this occurred in . 
the early 1800's. We believe that at a minimum, consideration of the 
way of life of Indian peoples will provide a context and perspective on 
modern Milford society. We take it as an, article of faith that knowing 
of Mlford's earlier peoples will help us to understand the modem com- 
munity as it is now undergoing change. 

The paragraphs ahead are organized in two .broad sections; the first 
considers the prehistoric era and the second examines the period of ex- 
ploration and settlement by Whites. 
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1,1 '^Prehistoric Mllford 

This section examines some 10,000' years of Native American history 

prior to the tlm^e when these peoples first made contact with Europeans, 

Archaeloglsts subdivide these mlllenla Into four cultural epochs: 

. . ~. ^ . ". . 

Paleo-Indlan, Archaic, Woodland, and Mlsslsslpplan. These periods pro- 

vide a useful framework for the brief description of ^cultural develop- • 

ment among Milford*s earliest inhabitants, 

1,1,1 Paleo-Indlan Period, " 

Before 10,000 B.C. a small band of hunters crossed over from 
Siberia to Alaska and became the first human bedngs on the American 
continent. These representatives of "Early Man" found conditions in the 
new lands favorable ^o their subsistence^ and over the centuries their 
descendents migrated southward. The first hiaman being to set foot^ in 

the region of the Mllford School District .probably did so after the last 

2 ' ^ 

glacial, retreat, around 8,000 B.C. The Sauk River, Mllford Vs southern 

boundary, was created in this glacial melting. Frequent floods and dust 

storms notwithstanding, pleistocene fauna and flora found the Sauk river 

valley hospitable, as did also the hmnans who depended upon them. The 

archeologlcfil evidence sumnarl:Sed by Chapman and Chapman (1964)^ 

indicates that : • 

•5;^ ,,,very early a group* of people occupied the natural rock 

shelter and that they were hunters. The shelter was used only 
as a temporary camping place by these people. Some of their 



Lome archeologists believe that Early Man may have crossed the 
Bering Strait over 40,000 years ago and settled in the region of Mllford 
long before the last glacial retreat. 

— 8 
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fire pits were found on the original floor of the shelter 
along with knives, spear -points, flint axes, scrapers, and 
choppers. Only a few projectile points were found. ,,(p. 27) 

The social organization of these earliest peoples is obscure,* but the* 
scattered artifacts of these nomadic hunters suggests nothing' larger 
than family units. , . <. • 

1.1.2 The Archaic Period". ..--^^^^^^ 



The forty-five centtiries between 5,000 and 500 B.C. are known^s 
the Archaic period of American Indian culture. During this time clima- 
tic conditions moderated and such animals as the mastadon, c^Cimel, aiid 
giant ground^, sloth became extinct. New .modes of survival evolved. Men. 
were hunters^and ventured well beyond the cave dwellings on I'engthy 
foraysV At camp, women cared for the children, sewed fitted clothing, 

:, ■ ' ' ' '.If 

■ ,^ ■ ,■ ^ ■ • 

wove nets, a;ad milled the seeds they had gathered. The archeolbgical 
record of these people provides other clues to the culture of Milford's 
archaic passers-through: 

The Indians (living in the region) spent most of their time 
hunting, gathering, and jpreparing food and^ making the 1:6ols 
and' utensils necessary to obta^ food and pro tect^^ themselves 
from the elements. A little of their time was spent in cere-^: 
monial devotions; body and face painting probably was an im- 
portant preparation for those who took part in rituals* Many, 
cupstone^ full of red mineral paint and pieces of hematite 
paintstone that had been ground for powdered pigment have been 
^ found on the cave floor. Ceremonies, perhaps shaman istic, are 

indicated by a ring of rocks encircling a large stone in one 
area of the cavel This area, interpreted as being a council 
ring or ceremonial area.... may have been the local church or 
lodge of the earliest people using the cave. .. .There were few 
evidences of the usual kitchen refuse,^ suggesting that the 
area was used for' ceremonial rites or councils rather than for 
domestic purposes. The cave served occasionally as a burf^ 
place... . .That they cherished a belief in afterlife might be 
inferred from the funeral preparations. .The burial was not^in 
the flesh. No more than half of the larger bones of the 
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skeleton were in the burial pit ... .A drilled coyote canine 
tooth found with the burial may. denote that there was a mytho- 
logy concerning the animal at a very early date. The coyote 
^ is an important, character lit Indian myth in historic times. 



^ ! (Chapman and Chapman, 1964, pp. 33,35), 



1.1.3 The Woodland Period*. 

■ \ ■ ■ ' ^ 

\ Beginning about 500 B.C. and lasting fourteen centuries, the Wood- 
land period is divided into three phases. The first use of pottery 
occurred in the early Woodland times. Clay vessels and utensils improv- 
ed food preparation and storage^and permitted the transportation of 
water.. Hunting and foraging remained the principle means of sujjsistence / 
and a nomadic w&y of life persisted.- As, the Woodland period passed into 
its middle phase, significant and widespread changes occurred: 

Farmiiig, the settlement in one place for a long- period of time 
by well organjLzed communities, the construction of large cere- 
monial earthworks, widespread trading activities, and the, 
manufacture of a great variety of excellently made art objects 
distinguished the 'Middle Woodland people from their predeces- 
sors. Gardening was -a major activity that equaled hunting and 
gathering in importance. It was probably the development of . 
dependable means of subsistence, that' made it possible for the 
people of the community to allot the timfi necessary to build 
the mounds, ditches, and embankments associated with their 
ceremonial life. In its turn, the emphasis upon ceremony and 
ritual objects may account for the development of trade... for J 
\' special materials to be made into art ^objects. This Middle 
Woodland cultural development was strong and vigorous and 
spread over most of the^Midwest. 

' ^ (Chapman and Chapman, 1964, p. 49) 
' . X 

Because of its riverine geography. Woodland Milford was linked with a 

trade network that transported, copper from the Great Lakes, mica from 

the Appalachians, conch shells from the Gul^^ of Mexico, and obsidain 

from the Roclcies. The transition of the Woodland culture into its late 

phase was marked by a regionalization in trade and ceremonial activity 
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and an apparent decline of importance for Both. Agriculture arid the 



production of beans, com, and squash was important, but secondary to 

hunting.. This may have- been due to the bow and arrow which replaced the 

* ' ' ^ ■ 

spear-thrower. With this technical development, hunting and warfare 

took on new dimensions, ife was in this era also that In<ii^s began 

Coalescing at Eaftle's Nest along the river. 

• ' 7 

1*1.4 The Mlssissippian Period. 

While Europe pas-sed through the Dark Ages and into the Renaissance, 
Indian culture around Mllford entered the Mlssissippian period, spanning 
the six centuries between ^00 .and 1500. For J^he first time, "Indian 
Cities" developed, some containing thousand^ of residents. . Eagle's 
Nest, Scarcely. 20 miles from Milord, was one such town which became a 
regional center 2f trade and ceremony. Ch^a^es in lifestyle accompanied 
population changes in Mlssissippian Milford: 

The Mlssissippian Period was characterized by an intrusion of 
ideas, culture, and people coming from\he South, up the 
Mississippi River Valley. Tlie culture w^s riverine in type^ 
that is, the settlements and the activities of the people liv- 
ing in them were closely associated with the rivers. ,The peo- 
ple were dependent upon water dwelling animals as well as upon 
river bottomlands suited to agriculture. For the first time 
in the history of the central Mississippi Valley the Indians 
were nwre dependent upon gardening than upon any other activ- 
ity. Com, beans, squash, .and perhaps a variety of other 
crops such as sunflowers and gourds were raised intensively by 
the town dwellers. Fishing was important economically. An- 
other major activity was the collecting of mussels (fresh ' 
water clams) for food and for their shells. Communal hunting 
was practiced to obtain food for feasts in connection with the 
ceremonial calendar. Large hunting parties roamed far from 
the town, but the towns were not depleted by their :?bserice and 
continued "business as usual." Smaller hunting parties formed 
on a family or clan basis brought in game from the vicinity. 
An almost continuous stream of people from the hinterlands 
^ brought salt, meat, paint, skins, bow wood, nuts, and other 
items to barter for goods of equal value or to exchange as 
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presents on a friendly basis." Salt was one of the major' trade 
items produced at salt springs not far from the great mound ^ 
center at Eagle's Nest. Pottery- was another item of trade, 
especially the finer ware^ so distinctive of Eagle's Nest. 

(Chapman and Chapman, .1964, pp. 64-5) 

/ / ■ ■ 

Ceremonial aspects of Mississippian life lend to some interesting con- 
trasts with the contempoi£ary. In the case of handicapped persons : 

Some of the effigy pots portray hunchbacks. The townspeople, 
in common with Indians in others parts of the Americas, held 
certain physical deformities or abnormalities in awe, perhaps 
in fe^ar. Myth and story played important parts in such be- 
liefs. Hunchbacks were influential enough to be depicted on 
the pottery. Cripples and people with deformities often be- 
came semi-religious leaders or shamans who were believed to 
have supernatural powers. (Chapman and Chapman, 1964, p. 68) 

As Franzwa (1967) notes, these city dwellers erected temples on top of 
some of the mounds, "and these were surrounded with numerous houses, 
arranged in accordance with the social prestige of the occtipants"(p. 6). 
Other earthworks were constructed for burials. Like their ancestors, 
the townspeople believed in afterlife. Food,- water, ornaments, and* 
tools often accompanied the deceased. In the burial of important 
villagers, the crossed leg bones and skull were placed atop the buried 
remains. The "Jolly Roger" flown by pirates, and displayed on modem 
poison labels are a part of the symbolism originating in the Mississip- 
pian period. - ^ - . 

For reasons not understood by archeologists. Eagle's Nest was aban^ 
doned before Columbus discovered America; The earthen ceremonial works 
remained. With the infiltration of Europeans, Eagle's Nest became a 
mission ancf trading post from which Metropolitan City had its origin. 
Other Indian villages, none as grand as Eagle's Nest, existed when 
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Whites began exploration and trade.! Crow's Feather and several Osage 
villages exerted dominance in regional culture at the time of this con- 
tact with Europeans. This marks the start of recorded history, and the 
beginning of the' end of thousands of years of a hunting-gathering cul^ 
ture. We end this, description of Prehistoric Milford by placing it in. 
geographical context. Thig. is shown as Figure 1. 



_ i Insert Figure 1 About Here 



, 1/.2 Infiltration of White Explorers, 
^ Missionaries and Traders 

^ Native Americans had not developed written language, so except fur 
legend and archeologlcal remains, much of what we know about the Indian 
way of life in early historic .times was penned by Europeans. Before and 
after the arrival of Whites, numerous Indian tribes had'pas-sed through 
or resided in Midwest state. Hunting,. warfare, trade, and migration 
took place in and around Mllf^rd by such tribes as the sPottawatomie, 
Jliami, Kickapoo, Missouri, De^tg^^e, Shawnee, Iowa, Osage, Fox, Sauk, 
a.nd Illinois. Among these groups, the Osage exerted a strong Influence 
on regional history. This point, in combination with .the voluiSies of re- 

i 

search on the Osage* recommends these original midwestemers to repre- 
sent the dynamics of popu^xttion transition in early Mllford. This 
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The establishment of the Indian Claims Commission in 1946 permitted' 
Indians to bring suit against the United States Government. Litigation 
over Osage land claims produced numerous reports documenting many faciets 
of Osage culture. 

13 . 




Crow . 
Feather 



Figure 1: Location of Milford School District (M) 
in Relation to Prehistoric Indian Villages 
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section contains three sub,a*i visions'! These are the proto*historic 
pe^od, duripg which the first contacts Nrith Whites occurred, and then 
the successive jurisdictions of French and Spanish governments. 

j..2,l The Proto historic Period. , 

r — 

The name "Indian" was given by Christopher Columbus to the inhabit- 
ants he encountered across the Atlantic in the ne>;'7ly discovered lands. 
This label spread through Europe with the r. ,^,ws of vast unexplored lands. 
The next one^and three quarters centuries are known as the protohistoric 
per^iod of Indian culture. At the beginning of this period the Osage 
peoples migrated in a southwesterly direction and settled in Midwest 
State, unaware of Columbus' voyage. 

In the subsequent decades, a number of expeditions were launched by 
seafaring nations. Of these, Spain and France were first to penetrate 
the central Mississippi Valley, 'the territory of the Osage, and the 
environs of modem Milford. Our task remains to trace the convergent - 
paths of these White and Indian peoples. 

The prospect of finding a western trade route to China spurred 
Jacques Cartier's expedition to the new world. No such route was found, 
but Cartier did discover the mouth of the St. Lawrence river. Subse- 
quent Frenchmen were to found the settl^ent of Quebec on the St;. Law- 
rence, and explore much of the Great Lakes region which the river pro- 
vided access to.- 

Heniado DeSoto left Spain in 1538 to return to the lands across the 
Atlantic. A seasoned veteran of Pizarro's conquest of Peru, DeSoto ^was^ 
driven by the lure of undiscovered riches to the north. With 600,, 
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soldiers and seven ships, DeSoto landed in Cuba, and then embarked for 



Florida. From there the expedition struck a northwesterly course 
following existing Indian trails, ; It is not clear whether DeSoto 
encountered any Osage, but his discovery of the Mississippi River in 
1540 was near enough to Osage territory that stories of the conquista- 
dors must have reached them via the trade network, DeSoto' s impact on 
regional Indian culture was immediate and devastating: 



The introduction of a new element into the -American scene 
about the turn of the sixteenth century (A.D, 1500) soon sent 
its stream of influence up and down the Mississippi Valley, 
In 1540 Hernando DeSoto penetrated to the Arkansas River and 
perhaps well into Midwest: State, It may never be known, how 
mudh DeSoto and his cruel army Effected the 'Indians living in 
what is now southern Midwest S^tate, but .it seems probably that 
part qf the rapid decline\)f the- townspeople after DeSoto' s 
appearance in A.D, 1540 canM^e laid indirectly, if not direct- 
ly, at his feet. DeSoto brought- immediate change in t?^^ 
existing provinces controlled. by great ' towns by deposing the 
town leaders indiscriminately^ But a more far-reaching effect 
was the introduction of European diseases which occasioned 
^ alarm in the' Indians that could not-be dispelled. Uncompro- 

mising fears and flight- to hinterland areas by family and clan 
groups may have completed the breakdown of the great towns 
that was begun by the violence and disruption iajttending 
DeSoto's angry march. Priest and shaman attempting to exor- 
cise the new disease devils were themselves possessed and con- 
sumed. Systems of trade, protective agreements with neigh- 
bors, the integrat^^ divisions oflabor effecting a well- 
balanced and effi^rent supply of food — all disintegrated, add- 
ing to' the chaos. The great towns were abandoned or reduced 
^ and disorganized. (Chapman and Chapman, 1964, p. 81) 

DeSoto died along the banks pf the Mississippi two yfears later. Another 
Spanish expedition by Coronado that s^me year began in today's Mexico 
and ascended to the western border of 'the Mississippi basin^ The Osage 
and pther tribes^ of the central Mississippi JBiy^ayjwere spared direct 
cont;^act with Coronado and were thiis gra nted more th sda C^g_gntury_of 
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respite from European influence in the- remainder of the protohistoric 



period. However, events on both sides of the Atlantic were soon enough 
to ripple through Indian ways of living. 

Spanish conquistadors and colonists relied on slaves for conducting 
expeditions and founding settlements. This practice brought West Afri- 
cans, in bondage, to the new lands from the very earliest times. Only a 
score of years after DeSoto, slave trade was ^ecoming -a large interna- 
tional enterprise, in ^^^pite of official disapproval. The following 
account illustrates st)iae of the economic advantages of this arrangement: 

A source of almost .mliml ted gain existed in the slave trade 
between Africa and the Spanish settlements in America and the 
West Indies. Negro slaves had early been introduced from the 
c West Coast of Africa into the Spanish settlements in America i 

The Spanish government, however, disapproved of slave t/ading 
and only allowed Negroes to be imported into the American 
colonies in small numbers, by favored traders, and on payment 
of a heavy duty. It was well-known that the Spanish colonists 
in the West Indies, Mexico, and South America were eager to 
buy slaves whether their home governments approved^ l^t. or not, 
and that Negrdes would probably bring a good ^-ice and a ready 
sale if brought there. 




In 1562 John Hawkins ^of Plymouth, with another captain, fitted 
out three vessels, saiiLed away to the coast of the Sierre 
Loone, captured or brougTit ahdut 300 Negroes, and then made 
their way to the colony ^of" Santo Domingo, into which they pre- 
tended to have been driven, by stress of Weather. .The king of 
Spain, in addltio^^£o his opposition to the trade, in Negro 
slaves, wanted no intrusion of English traders into the 
Spanish colonies*. Nevertheless, Hawkins was soon again on the 
coas^^f" Africa and then in the West Indies with some hundred 
^Negroes, and by threatening the governors and small military 
garrisons at various Spanish ports he again disposed of his 
slaves. (Cheyney, 1919, cited in Harriot, 1974, pp./118-19) 



A more accessiblie^and less costly supply of slaves, was to be found among 
Indians who were conscripted, along with Black Africans, " to perform the 
hard labor shunned by the Spaniards. 
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Spanish dominance as a world power began to decline after the 
English defeat of the Armada In 1588. The English soon began colonizing 
the northeastern seaboard. Jamestown was founded In 1607 and Plymouth 
In 1620. Later we shall have much to say about one Pilgrim family whose 
descendants settled in Milford at the beginning of the 19th century. 
The influx and influence of the French in the central Mississippi Valley 
began about a century and a half after DeSoto's discovery. In the 
interim, French explorers, fishermen, and traders^^-c ombed the St. 
Lawrence River. In 1540, Ignatius Loyola founded the Jesuit order and 
soon thereafter missionaries spread among the native Americans preaching^ 
salvation- In 1608, the French settled Quebec and this became a base 
camp for exploration, trade, 'and evangelism. It fell upon the French to 
rediscover the Mississippi River 133 years after DeSoto. Samuel 
Clemens, that veritable river philosopher, provides an interesting 
.perspective on the intervening protohistoric period: 

...after DeSoto glimpsed the river, a fraction short of a 
quarter of a century elapsed, and then Shakespeare was bom, 
lived a trifle more than a half of a century — then died; and 
when he had been in his grave considerably more than a half of 
a century, the second White man saw the Mississippi. 

(Life on the Mississippi ) 



The second Whites to lay eyes on the Mississippi were the Quebec 
bom Louis Joliet and the French Jesuit Pere James Marquette. The 
latter recorded the news of his selection to participate in the Joliet 
expedition in his joumal dated December 8, 1672: 

— .-The-feast-af—the Immaculate Conception of the Holy Virgin, j . 

whom I have always invoked since coming to this country 
the Ottawas, to obtain from God the favor of being enabled to 
visit the nations who dwell along the river Mississippi, this 
very( day, was precisely that on which M. Joliet arrived with 
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orders from Count de Frontenac, our Governor, and M, Talon, 
our Intendant, to go with him on his discovery, I was all the 
more delighted at this news, because I saw my plans about to 
be accomplished, and found myself in the happy necessity of 
exposing my life for the salvation of all , those tribes, and 
especially the Illinois, who when I was at St. Espirit, had 
begged me very earnestly to bring the word of God among theSi, 

(Cijied in Houck, 1903, p.^ 158) 

After a winter oif preparations, Marquette later wrote: 



We took all possible precautions, that if our enterprise was 
hazardous, it should not be foolhardy. For this reason we - 
gathered all possible information from the Indians who had 
frequented those parts, and from their accounts traced a map 
of all the new country, marking down the rivers which we were' 
to sail; the names of, the, nations through which we were^to 
pass; the course of the great river, and what direction we 
should take when we got to it. (Citec in Houck, 1908, p. 159) 

in the Spring of 1673, Marquette and Joliet, with five other 
Frenchmen, set out in two birch bark canoes along the shore of Lake 
Michigan. With provisions and trade items, they reached the most dis- 
tant outpost of French exploration, a Miami village in Wisconsin. As 
Joliet explained his mission to the Indians, Marquette recorded it: 



He (Joliet) had been sent on the part of^lfonsieur, our gover- 
nor, to discover new countries, and I on the pr^irt of God to 
make clear to them the lights of the gospel. .. .and that we had 
occasion for two guides to conduct us on our route.* On asking 
them to accord this to us, we made them a present, w^ich made 
them very civil, and at the same time they voluntarily anjswer- 
ed us by a present in return, which wasW mat to serve us''*as a 
bed during our voyage. The next day, which was the 10th of 
June, two Miami, whom they gave us for guides, embarked with 
us in sight of all the inhabitants, who could not but be as- 
tonished to see seven Frenchmen, alone in two canoes, daring 
to undertake an expedition. so extraordinary and so hazardous. 

(Cited in Houck, 1908, pp. 159-60) 



Their guides led them to the Wisconsin River, and the Frenchmen .alone 
descended the barely navigable channel. On the 17th of June, 1673, 
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Marquette and Joliet 'reached the Mississippi River and continued south- 
ward. Sometime in July the explorers passed very close to present day , 
Mllford. Marquette described the native.. inhabitants they encountered: 

' . " " ■ \ \ 

Everywhere (in the Indian village) we were ptesehted with \ 
< belts, garters, and other articles i made of the hair of bears\ 
and cattle, dyed red, yell6w, and gray. These are all the \ 
rarities they possess, .The Captains (chiefs) are distln- 
gul^hed from the warriors by wearing red scarfs. These are 
made, with considerable skill, from the hair of bears and wild 
cattle. They paint their faces with red ochre. .. .Their gar- 
ments consist only of skins; the women are clad very modestly 

Td very becomingly. (Cited in Marriot, 197Af PP« 59-60) 

Little description of the "Ouchage" (Osage) is found in Marquette's 
jounjial. As the explorers continued southward"", they reached the stretch 
of Mississippi that DeSoto had gazed upon a century and a third earlier. 
Continuing downstream, Marquette and Joliet were surprised to find 
traces of European culture for "unexpectedly they met Indians armed with 
guns, knives, and hatchets, wearing garments of cloth, and carrying gtm- 
ppwdet In thick glass flasks" (cited in Houck, 1908, p. 162). Truly, 
the protohistoric period had ended, and the Indian way of life was 
beginning to change. , v 

1,2.2 The Cross^ and Flieur-de-lis . 

Within a decade of Marque^tte and Joliet *s voyage, the northern 
reaches of the Mississippi had been discovered by another missionary. 
Father Louis Hennepen. Marquette returned to Crow's .Feather to estab- 
lish.anlndiari Mission. However, sickness forced the priest to return 
north. Like DeSoto, Marquette perished somewhere along the banks of the 
great river. In 1682, 5Cn expedition led by Robert Cavalier de La§^le 
floated down the Mississippi all the way to its mouth on the Gulf of 
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Mexico. With due pomp and clrciunstance, LaSalle claimed the entire 



Mississippi Valley for France, It was named Lo.ulslana in honor of King 
Louis XIV. These proceedings were later recorded ia the mother country: 



On the 12th day of March, M. de la Salle having come in sight 
of Kapaha about ten o'clock in the morning with two of his 
canoes, and having landed on ah Island opposite the said 
village Ko await the rest of the company, judged by the cries 
and notan and the war songs that he heard in the^jvillage , that 
the savages were preparing to fight, and therefore cause's a 
fort ^ to be built on the said Island, where, after some 'con- 
ferences, Kapaha, chief of the village, came to holm, bearing 
the pipe of peace and accompanied by six of his p'pincipal 
savages. Peace being concluded, M. de la Salle went with his 
men and the said savages to the said village, where he was re- 
ceived with all possible demonstration of joy and affection 
both public and indiividual, and in the midst of which the 
Akansas having asked aid from Him against their enemies, he 
answered them, both of himself and in the l-anguage of the 
Illinois which was understood by some of them,'' and also by one 
of the interpreters who accompanied him, that it was not from' 
him that they should expect protection, but from the greatest 
prince in the world, on the part of whom he had come to them 
and to all the other nations that live along the river and in 
its neighborhood: he had come to pffer to all who wotild obey 
him, all the advantages which so many people enjoy who have 
had recourse to his power and many of whom were not unknown to 
them: and after explaining to them what they were to 'Expect 
and the duties to which this obedience pledged *them, all 
having received his speech with acclamation, the said Sieur 
declared to them besides that in order to give an external 
sign of the sincerity of their promises it was necessary to 
erect a column where should be painted the arms of his Majesty 
and their express consent to recognize him as master of their 
land: that in return they would be under the protection of 
his Majesty^and in the shadow of this column which bore the 
signs of his dominion, and that all who should .attack them 
would have to combat his great might and his subjects the 
French, who woulxi avenge any injury which might be done them 
in the persons of their brothers. 

This proposition being received by all, while the ceremonies 
were being continued with which ~these-nations~are~ accustomed 
to confirm their •alliances, the said Sieur de la Salle sent M. 
de Ton ty, commander of a brigade, to prepare the column, which 
-was~done— in— a-short— time^ — The-eross-was-painted-^ith— the-arms 
of France, and this inscription: Louis le Grand, roy de 
France et de Navarre, regne le 13 Mars 1682. M. de la Tonty 
with all the Frenfehmen carrying arms and the savages of the 
suite of M. de. la Salle, bore it from the camp to the public 
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place of the village; here the Reverend Father Zenobe Membre, 
a Recollect missionary, intoned the 0 criix, ave, spes unica, 
and walked three times around the place, each time singing 
Exaudlt te Domlniis and crying three times Vive le Roy, after 
which at the discharge of musketry, they erected the column In 
repeating the cries Vive le Roy and near it the skid Sieur de 



la) 



Salle took his stand and pronounced in a loud voice in 



Fr(inch, holding in his hand his commisdion: 

In the name of the most .high, mighty, invincible, and 
-victorious Prince, Louis le Grand, by the Grace of God, King, 
of (^France and Navarre, fourteenth of that name, this 
thirteenth day of March', one thousand six hundred and eighty- 
two, with consent of the nation of the Akansas, assembled at 
the village of Kapaha and present In that place, both in their 
, name and In that of their allies, I, in virtue of" his 
Majesty's commission of which I am the bearer and which I hold 
in my hand, ready to show it to all whom it may concern, have 
taken and do now take possession. In the name of his majesty, 
his heirs and successors to his crown, of the country of 
Loxilsiana and all the lands, provinces, countries, peoples, 
nations; mines, ores, ports, harbors, seas, straits, and road- 
steads. ' ("Proces Verbel", Cited In Houck, 1908, pp. 164-5) 



When LaSalle laid claim to Louisiana, the Osage and hundreds of other 
tribes in the Mississippi Valley unknowingly became subject to policies • 
and customs originating far across the Atlantic. The mutual interest of 
Indians and French in commercial trade perjd.tted French assimilation 
among native American peoples. A number of LaSalle' s "voyageurs" 
remained in Louisiana to take advantage- of these trade opportunities. A 
trading post was established at Crow's Feather and later at the site of 
the ancient city. Eagle's Nest. As trade was extended throughout the 
basin. Crow Feather and Eagle's Nest became thriving French settlements. 
Before the 17th century ended, the province c^f Louisiana had its first 
governor, and a-^capltol in the settlement at Biloxi, Mississippi. 

England~and France--were-engagei_in_a_series„ of w^ 
continents between 1690 and 1713. These conflicts were concluded by the 
Peace of Utrecht which bad France ceding to England the North American 
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lands of 'Nova Scotia and the Hudson Bay Territory. Acadians and other 
French colonists displaced in the north, resettled in the middle and 
lower Mississippi Valley. The first trade with the Osage began at this 

time and was conducted from the French settlements at Crow's Feather and 

/ 

Eagle's Nest. Trade increased with the southward migration of French, 
and the founding of New Prleans -in 1718, facilitated French and Osage 
interaction in the middle valley. Trade had" been an ftiportant facet of- 
Osage culture long before the Whites* While French traders generally 
enjoyed good relations with the Osage, trading with an Osage enemy or 
commercial- rival could cost a Frei?:hman his life. One highly valued 
commodity, the Indian slave, was among the earliest exchanges: 

The Osages frequently raided the Panis-Noirs and other neigh- 
boring tribes to take horses and. slaves, which the Illiiiois 
French traders were so eager to obtain that- they supplied arms 
to the Osages and their neighbors. The Frencli government dis- 
approved of this traffic and ordered it stopped, but without 
success. Pani sld^Fes became so ^common that the French adopted 
the names of Pani and slave as synonymous. . . .Later, as more 
traders supplied the Osages and other tribes with guns, other 
tribes suffered. The John Law colony to the south offered 
a good market for the slaves; according to La Harpe, the 
colonists first attempted fo open up the slave trade directly 
^ with the Mentos, but the Jealous Osages stopped this. In 

fact, says La Harpe? in 1721, when Richard (Pichart) and 
. five Frenchmen were sent to obtain horses from the Mentos, 
they were plundered by a party of Osages. Despite this, the 
French party succeeded in reaching and wintering among the 
' Mentos, returning in the' Spring ^f 1722. As , these 'Osage raids 
increased, the Panis-Noirs, Wichitas, and others moved north 
into Kansas. . .where they in»tum began' to raid Spanish Texas 
to get horses capturiBd from them by the Osages. 

XCited in Marriot, 1974, pp. 125-6) 

It is likely that slave trade was conducted>in Milford as early as 1722, 
for . an Indian trail ixi o. map of that year links an Osage village to the 
French settlements at Eagle's Nest and Crow's Feather. From these 
points goods were shipped south to New Orleans, which became the Capitol 
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of Louisiana in 1732. In years ahead, this Indian path became known as 
the "Great Trail" as pioneers explored the west. When Milford became 
Unl.ted States teirritary in 1804, the "Great Trail" was renamed Carlton 
Road. The warriors that traversed it were U. S. soldiers stationed at 
Fort Carlton who defended Metropolitan City from, among other threats, 
Indian attacks. In^ttie second half of the 20th century, Carlton Road 
became an attendance boundaryi for assignment of elementary school pupils 
iA the Milford School District. 




The Peace of Utrecht provided a three decade respite between the 
English and French, but then hostilities .Ifetween these countries re- 
sumed with fervojr in another succession of wars oet ^een. 1742 and 1763* 
Because of its more intensive colonization efforts and its greater mili- 



jtary might, England was gdining ascendency on the North American conti- 
nent. England's two million colonists- in 1750 outnumbered the French 
25:1. The final North American conflict between the two European 
nations, known as the French and Indian War, resulted in a hard-won 
victory by England qver France and her native American allies, which 
included the Osagfe-.^ ^The French Fort Duquesne was sieged by British 
General Braddock with a force of 1,300 soldiers. The French and 'Indians 
devastated tlje British army. Later when William Pitt was. appointed 
England's war jmlnister. Fort Duquesne fell. Fort Duquesne later became 
known as Pittsburgh. In 1759, General Wolfe and 9,000 English soldiers 

^ converged on Quebec and- captured the 150 year old French city. , British 



Osage military support of the French was limited to several small 
war parties. Attempts by both France and England to; enlist Osage 
support is thought to 'be responsible for dissention among Osage leaders, 
and subsequent '"division of the Big Osage into separate political 
entities a few years later. " (Chapman', 1974, p. 81) 
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victories were also realized In European wars when England and her ally 
Prussia defeated France, Austria, Russia, Sweden, and Saxony to end the 
Seven Years War. In the war settlement, France ceded all pf her North ' 
American lands. England received Canada and the eastern Region of 
Louisiana. The western territories of the Mississippi basin were turned 
over to France's ally, Spain, which was better able to hold and govern • 
the vast unexplored west. The territorial changes brought about during 
the French regime are shown on the maps In Figure 2. 



Insert Figure 2 About Here 



Spain ^did not assume active control of its new territory until 
'1769. In the interim, there was considerable French migration from 
English to Spanish lands. The French way of life was relatively un- 
disturbed, and trade relations with native Americans continued. The 
Louisiana Fur Company, owned by Pierre Liguest, was granted exclusive 
trading rights In the central Mississippi Valley. Commercial oppor- 
tunities prompted Liguest to establish a. trading settlement quite near 
Milford. In the^^ar 1763, he found a suitable location which was 
recorded: 

r 

I have found a situatfion where I intend establishing a. settle- 
, ment which, in the future, shall become qne of the most beau- 
tiful cities in the world. (Cited in Violette, 1918, p. 15) 

A year later construction of Metropolitan City began, ijfhile Liguest was 
building his ovm home he>iiad extensive interaction with the Osage's 
closest ally: ' 
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Figure 2: Territorial Changes Brought 
About by the Peace of Paris, 1763 
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When Mr. Liguest had his plans' matur^ed to commence the erec- 
, tion of his house, he encountered aiiieaceful, but most unto- 
ward, frightful, annoying, and expensive occurrence, that 
•. / taxed all his patience, prudence, courage, wisdom and perse- 
' verance to overcome, but which developed 'his character and 

left it to the admiration of posterity A village of 

Indians, residing beyond this tract, having heard of 
the advent of the merchant, broke up their winter quarters 
and came on a begging excursion, to the number of one hundred 
and fifty warriors, with all their families, outnumbering the 
Europeans five to one, and in the most confiding, friendly and 
, familiar manner located their huts as near as possible to 
( their new acquaintances, manifesting the utmost pleasure and 
contentment in their new homes, and exhibiting their willing- 
ness to participate in all the labors and enjoyments the place 
afforded. 

It is a remarkable incident, worthy of memory, that the first 
. cellar ever excavated in Metropolitan City was done by the ' 

/ squaws of this band, and the earth .removed to a low place at 

considerable distance, and payment made for it in beads and 
I other ornaments. ' 

I The inconvenience of their presence was soon felt, and their 

j departure requested and refused. They said, "they were like 

I the ducks and buzzards, who sought open water to rest and re- 

j fresh themselves on, and they desired no better place than 

I they now enjoyed. 

1 .e prudent Liguest , however, proceeded to no violence against 

I them, but, having supplied them with provisions, he threatened 

I them with the vengeance of the'"French troops stationed to 

^ the south, which soon frightened them to a departure in 

peace. Nor did they ever return or manifest any resentment 
; against him or his people on that accountv Being relieved 

. from their presence and confirmed in their frieSaship, he pro- 

I secuted the building of his house and store, enlarged the 

I , circuit of the village, and gave encouragement to emigrants, 

without fear or opposition. (Shepard, 1870, pp. 12-13) 

' The settlement of Metropolitan City grew and by 1766 had a 
population of 300. The early settlers pondered the numeto'us ancient 
Indian earthworks all around Metropolitan City. The appelation "Mound 
City" is a surviving reminder of the Woodland Pe^od nearly 2,000 years^ 
earlier. 
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Formal French regional dominance ended In 1767 when a Spanish ex- * 
pedition explored upper Louisiana with the; intention of protecting the 
newly acquired lands from English traders and military. In 1763, Fort ^• 
San Carlos was established on the Sauk River within a few miles of 
modem Milford. Soon^the Osage were to become subjected to Spanish 
authority. 

1.2.3 Milford During the Spanir Regime. 

Spain's acquisition of western Louisiana provided a strategic ter- 
ritorial^ buffer between its Mexican possessions and the English holdings 
in the east and north. In the year 1767, a Spanish military expedition 
marched south from Metropolitan City and through Milford along the Great 
Trail. The troups built a fort on the Sauk River at a point strategic 
to control of trade with western Indians, and to the defense of 
Liguest^s seirtlement. Metropolitan City. The portion -of Louisiana upon 
which Milford lay was named Spanish Illinois and in 1770 that territory 
was divided into five districts. At once Milford bacame a part of the 
Liguest District. On the northeastern seaboard in rhat sa!me year the 
"Boston Massacre was evidence of the mountT^ng colonial and Brititih 
tensions. The beginning of the Air'^rican Revolution was s^ill five years 
away. 

It was in Spain's .^a^eTast to promote^ regional stability fn Spanish 
Illinois to insure the security of Its southwesterly territory. Spain 
str4,ctly honored Engliah territorial claims to the East, while trying to 
-govern the -disgruntled French iv ways not to evoke- upheaval. As a re-- 
sult, the French way of life at Metropolitan City changed little during 
the Sjpanish regime. The same cannot he bdld for the Osage . Spain 
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<4slred positive relations with the Indians in Louisiana. ' As Rouck 
(1909^ indicates, the formal instructions given the Lietenant Governor 
Don Pedro Piemas in 1769 were to: 

"...Induce them (Indians) to peace and humanity towards the 
English," and Spanish traders were strictly prohibited from 
entering English territory, certainly an injunction in strong 
contrast with the English practice ,of invading all adjacent 
territory.- Only traders 6f "good repute,". . .shall be ^allowed 
to trade with the Indians, and'no trading monopoly shall be 
conceded to any trader, but this rule afterwards was not 
always observed. Indians, hi^^ ordained, visiting "Metropolitan 
City shall experience good treatment" and shall be supplied at 
the expense "of his Majesty with bread and rice for two days." 
He expressly declares, by order of the King, that no "Indian 
slaves shall be allowed iiu his state, not even those of hos- 
py-^ tile tribes," a rule widely different from that observed at 

*. t^t^ tiiiie in the English colonies, where even in puritanical 

New England it was considered aa eminently just that Indians 
should be held in s^lavery. Indians held in^ slavery under the 
French government he ordered to Ise liberated. (Vol. I, p. xix) 

However, the Spanish found it necessary |to take exception in the case of 
th^ Osage whose unpredictability vexed /government officials and French 
traders alike; In 1773, Spanish and Qs age tensions vere increased when 
trade was banned with the Osage in Spahish Illinois, and then Iroquoian 
tribes were enlisted to war against them. One Osage village relocated 
to avoid these hostilities. • ^ 

Tensions were also increasing between Britain and her New England 
colonies. The Boston Tea Party ha,d colonists masquerading as Indians as 
they cormmited acts of defiance against England. The Mother Country 
tried to strengthen its grip on the American colonies with legislation 
known as the Intolerable Acts. In res^^onse, the New Eng lander 5 • convened 
the First Continental Congress.- The American Revolution began the year 
foilojd.ng along with the Battles of Lexingtqn and Bunker Hill. The 
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Declaration of Independence, in 1776, made explicit the reasons for- 
battlefield activities, and articulated a set of principles which in- 
cluded this famous statement: ^ »^ ^ 

We hold these truths to be self-evident , that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable Rights, that among these) are Life, 
Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. 



The coexistence of the institution of slavery and basic principles such 
as these was sure to have^b^fiiL^ source of dissonace to many Americans* 
Britain challenged colonial independence and the -War of the Revolution 
continued, exerting great hardship on General Washington's American 
Militia. 1777, the same year the Articles of Confederation were drawn 
up, a tutning, point ±tr the war occurred when Genetal Burgoyne and all of 
,his British troops surrendered to the Americans at. Saratoga. The French, 
who until then had been secretly ' supplying the Americari^s, openly sup- 
ported the Revolution by a treaty of alliance, in 3,778. The next year 
Spanish support was also thrown to the American- cause 

Such alliances and conflicts among Whites had tiirbulent effect^-^^ 
among many Indian peoples, as Chapman (1974) describes when Spain and 
France became allies: 

When Spain 'joined France in 1779 in the^war a.galnst England, 
money, gunpowder, and cloth were passed secretly to the Ameri- 
cans "via Spanish-American possessions, making thia^ decade an 
extremely unsettled one for the Indians. Certainly it must 
have been very confusing to the Osage for their allegiance and 
aid was sbught through blandishments and presents of French " ' 
and English traders' and the coersive actions of Spanish ^ 
officials. Since both France and Spain were helping fhe 
Americans in their fight for independence, England attempted 
^ to obtain all the Indian aid possible. 'This kept the tribes 
in Upper Louisiana stirred up and the situation was not much 
relieved by the end of the war in 1783. (1974, p. 85) 
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As the Revolutionary War continued, a 12 year old boy named Elias, 
Chester onlisted^ in the ranks of the American militia and served as a 
fifer. A quarter of a century later he would become one of Milford's 
first settlers and most prominent citizens. 



Although the battles of the Revolution were waged far to the east 

of Milford, the Spanish Illinois territory was not left unscathed. The 

< 

strategic and commercial advantages of Metropolitan City prompted the 
British along with their northern Indian allies, ta lay seige upon 
Liguest's city in 1730. Spaniards stationed In a newly constructed fort 
near today's Milford passed through the school district in defense of 
Metropolitan City. The following dispatch r.o the Spanish Governor in 
New Orleans tells of the battle: 



Your Excellency: While we were under the belief that the Eng- 
lish ^ad been falsely charged with the atrocities commited in 
North America upon persons of all classes in that continent 'by 
the hands of the various savage tribes. who followed their ban- 
ners, there was given a most amazing proof of the facts by 
Captain Esse at the head of three hundred regular troups and 
nine hundred savages which left not the, least doubt that this 
nation, having forgotten how €o make war according to the sys- 
tem practiced in Europe, does desire to be false in Ameri- 
ca to the title with which^an autlipr of ability has character- 
ized it* \ 

CaptaJa Don Fernando de Leyba of- the infantry regiment of , 
Louisiana was co m ma n dant at the post of Metropolitan City; and 
having received information that a body of one thousand two 
hundred men, composed partly of savages and partly of troops, 
was being dravm up for an attack upon the town under the 
orders of Captain Esse, he fortified it as well as its open 
situation permitted. He built, at the expense of the inhabi- 
tants, a wooden tpwer a,t one of the ends of the town, over- 
looking it, and placed therein five cannon. In addition to 
these he had^some cannon with which he defended the* two in- 
trenchments that he threw up at the other two exvreme points. ' 
/^These^ere manned by twenty-nine veteran soldiers and two hxin- 
dred' and eighty-one countrymen. The enemy arrived pMay twenty- 
sixth, at one o^-clock in the afternoon', and began the attack 
upon the post from the north side, expecting to meet no 
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opposition; but they found themselves unexpectedly repulsed by 
the militia which guarded It. A vigorous fire was kept up pn 
both sides, so that by the service done by the cannon on the 
tower where the aforesaid commander was^ the defenders at 
least succeeded in keeping off a-band |^)f villians who, if they 
had not opportunely been met by thi^ bold opposition on our 
part, would not have left a trace of our settlements. There 
were also to be heard the confusion and the lamentable cries 
of the women and children who had been shut tip in the house of 
the commandant, defended by twenty men under the lieutenant of 
infantry, Don Francisco Cartabona; the dolorous echoes of 
which seemed to inspire in the besieged an extraordinary valor 
and spirit, for they urgently demanded to be permitted to make 
a sally. The enemy at last, seeing that their force was use- 
less against such resistance, scattered about over the coun- 
try, where they found several farmers, who,- with their slaves, 
were occupied in the labors of the field. If these hungry 
wolves had contented themselves with destroying the crops, if 
they had killed all the cattle which they could not take with 
them, this act would have been looked upoa as a consequence of 
the war, but when the learned -world ( mundo filosof ico ) \hall 
know that tliis desperate band slaked their thirst in the blood 
of innocent victims, and sacrificed to their fury all whom 
they fotmd, cruelly destroying them and committing' the great- 
est atrocities upon some poor people who had not other arms 
than those of the good faith in which they lived, the English 
nation, from now on, may add' to its glorious conquests in the 
present war that of having barbarously inflicted by the hands 
of the base instruments of cruelty, ^he most bitter torments 
which tyranny has invented. The number of dead, wounded, and 
prisoners is detailed in the report, and information is con- 
stantly looked for as to the end of the prisoners, which is 
believed to be as unfortunate as that of their companions, 
perhaps more so. 

GENERAL STATEMENT ^ 
WHITES SLAVES 

Dead Wounded Prisoners Dead Wounded Prisoners 

15 6 57 7 1 13 

This information is sent Your Excellency for your guidance. I 
shall take care to report to Your Excellency any news hence- 
forth, not only of this post but also of all others in the 
colony. 

Our Lord preserve the valuable life of Your Excellency. Nueva 
Orleans, August 18, 1780. 

Your Excellency, youi^ most obedient servant kisses Your Excel- 
lency's hand. (Cited in Houck, 1909, pp. 167-9). 
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The signing of the Treaty of Paris in 1783 removed Great Britain 
from the bo^unSaries of the 13 American colonies, and left only trading 
posts west of the Appalachians. Spain maintained its western territo-. 
ries which now included the entire Gulf of Mexico shoreline. Britain 
was unable to forestall the westward migration of Americans lured by 
Spanish land grants offered to settlers. Free land was a prospect par- 
ticularly attractive to Catholics who already adhered to the official 
Spanish religion. Between 1780 and 1790, t^e-White population west of 
the Appalachians increased from 2,000 to 100,000 with the likes of 
Daniel Boone pioneering the westward trek. Much of Milford was mapped in 
this decade. Passage. of the Land Ordinance Act of 1785 made for more 
orderly survey and sa^e'of western lands. The first federal subsidy to 
education was provided for by this act with the proceeds from the sale 
of one section of each township designated to support schools. About 
the same time, a group of French inhabitants of Metropolitan City 
founded a settlement called Gentle Valley some 15 miles southeast of 
Metropolitan City, and only five miles from Milford*. An early 
description of Gentle Valley was panned by the Spanish Governor Zenon,' 
in a report on "The settlements of his Catholic Majesty in Ylinoa 
-^(Illinois)": ^ 



The village of Gentle Valley is located southeast of the city 
(Metropolitan City) inland and distant from it about five 
leagues. Its population consists of persons of both sexes, - 
including some American plantations. Its cultivation has j 
resulted quite advantageously for some years back and said 
hahiitants are very attentive to work, which gives hope that 
their children will be good planters. There is no parish 
priest in the village, which has plantations in its 
neighborhood. It" would hot be a bad thing to send them a 
priest of the Irish nation He could also serve the small 
village of Cypress Swamp which is near by and whose population 
consists of (no number given in MS) persons. All the young 
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men of this last settleiment are hunters, although there are 
also good planters. It is about eleven years since the 
- village" of Gentle Valley has been settled by the people of 
Metropolitan City, who at the present'. time get a great part of 
their provisions from this -town. 

' ' (Cited in Garraghan, 1923, p. 13)^ 

Several years later, a description of life in Gentle Valley hints of the 
roots of commxjnity conservatism characteristic of the Milford School 
District 150 years latdr: 

Gentle Valley is the granary of this small capital (Metropoli- 
tan City). It is- there'from that comes the small amotmts of; 
grain which the merchants export to New Orleans and which they 
take only to fy.1 out their cargoes when fhey have peltries in 
sufficient* number. , Situated in the interior of the country. 
Gentle Valley might have enjoyed the most agreeable of posi- , 
tions if the first-comers among the habitants had not sacri- 
ficed everything ^to the proximity of a stream, in which there 
is water only six months during the year. T; ->y would live in 
abundance*, could they exchange at a reasonable rate the pro- 
ducts of' their fields for clothing which they obtain with 
difficulty. The raising of tobacco which the traders have t:o 
obtain from Lower Louisiana or Kentucky, would offer' them this 
opportunity; but like our French peasants, they follow the 
routine of their forefathers and are the enemy of all innova- 
tions. (Cited in Garraghan, 1923, p. 14) 

The Northwest Ordinance of 1787 detailed procedures for the admission of 
new states to the Union. One of its provisions prohibited tn6 practice 
of slavery in newly admitted states. In that same year, the Philadel- 
phia convention w.as called to revise the Articles of Confederation. 

v ■ 
Delegates such as Benjamin Franklin and Alexander Hamilton set about to 

resolve the many differences between the states. and to forge a union'i-x 

I . * 

\ . . 

One of the concessions made to the delegations from South Carolina and' 
Georgia granted a 20 year extension to the practice of slave trade in 
those states. The tfnited States constitution was ratified the next 

year. ' - \ 
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In the preamble to the constitution, the clause "provide for the 



connnon defense" was for the most part a reference to Indians in. the 
western territory. With George Washington's election as President in 
1789, Americans began to have a large impact on Indian life west of the 
Appalachians. Whfle Washington's troops were trying to secure mid- 
western lands from Indian threats, Spain began exerting even* more pres- 
sure on the. Osage. In the year 1790, the Spanish governor requested 
that two Osage chiefs. be sent to New Orleans as hostages to insure Osage 
compliance with Spanish policy. The. Osage refused and intensified their 
raids on traders along th^ Sauk River. Spain in turn,' recruijied other 
Indian tribes to counter the Osage thr* its as Chagman describes: 

The Spanish attempted to incite all the tribes surrounding the 
Osage to go to war with them, and were successful in getting 
the Sac and Fox to send several war parties into Osage coun- 
try. Five Osages were reported killed in these raids. By 
1793 greater pressure was put on. the Osage. All trade- on the 
Sauk River and its tributary, thevWeat River, was cut off, war 
was officially declared*, and the surrotinding tribes -were urged 
to war against ^Jihfem. In the same year the Delaware and Shaw- 
nee were askdd to move to Upper Louisiana south of Metropoli- 
tan City and assist in the war. The Iowa, Sac, and Fox were 
sent orders to refuse passage of .the Osage to trade on the 
Northwest River. Everything was in xeadiness for a hard, blow 
against' the *Osage by all the tribes surrounding them, includ- 
ing those as far away as Mexico. Many- Indians were to be led 
by Europeans under secret orders of the Spanish r.ulers. By 
the time the attack was organized it^was August and as the < 
Osage were expected to leave for their fall hunt before\the 
attack could be made, it was postponed until the next year. 

- . (1974, p. 87) 

The Osage coped with Spanish induced terror and harrasament by relocat- 
ing their villages further from Metropolitan City, but ^Iso closer to 
Spain's Mexican territory. When a French*- trader named Andre Devareux 
proposed a plan to insure regional peace, S'panish authorities granted 
his Company permission to construct a trading post quite near a large 



Osage village, and to conduct exclusive trade with the Osage. Raids and 
attacks by enemy tribes, however, threatened Devareux's^^feuslness suc- 
cess. Unable to stop Osage retaliation, Devareux sought to weaken the 
leadership of the great Osage Chief, Clermont. Chapman (1974)' describes 
the tactics employed: 

Clermont's standing. was then undermined by Devareux through 
arrangements 'to give presents and medals to other "chiefs" In 
order to raise their poWet and prestige. On his return (from 
a retaliatory raid) Clermont found that he could not resume 
his position of leadership. Therefore he and his followers 
separated from the others and migrated southward. (p. 90) 

The ability to symbolically manipulate Osage social organization was 
seized upon readily by the Spanish. The brief note sent from Metropoli- 
tan City to New Orleans in 1796 lllustr:-ii:es official participation in a 
practice that defiled Osage culture and tradition: 

In order to animate more and more to pur devotion the Osages 
. . , there are needed for the resent : 

15 large medals . 
15 small ones v^th their co rresponding ribbons "^'^ 
5 flags with the Bur.gun-'^ Oroes 

I find them neceatfary T. . ill be indebted to Your Excel- 
lency to dispose that; tliev be delivered. 

(Cited in Harriot, 1974, p. 171) 



In spite of his* divisive tactics on t&i Osage, Devareux was able to mend 
relations with the Osage and continued his trade monopoly from 1795 to 
1801. About midpoint in the Devareux contract, a letter exchanged be- 
tween Spanish officials describee the extent of trade between Devareux 
and the Osage as well as some of the risks involved: 
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The private trade of the two Osage tribes belongs exclusively 
to Andre Devareux. Among these two ttibes can be counted 1200 
men, who have their villages on the shores of the West River. 
During good yeaijs, they trade in both villages about 600 packs 
of furs at the rate of 40 pesos apiece, which amounts tc 
24,000 pesos. It is toward the furtherance of this trade that 
the mer<;hants of this district direct all their ambition. It 
is often very damaging to them, since a slight reason causes 
the Indians to leave the hunt and nothing at all makes them 
abandon their traders, after having received from them the 
best of their goods, leaving the rest to the discretiori of 
their enemies, who generally rob them. On many occasions they 
compel the traders^to an unjust and unequal exchange, mal- 
treating them if they resist* But these vexations do riot pre- 
vent the traders from returning next year to see others like 
them'. \ (cited in Harriot, 1974, p. 174) 

Trade had long surpasse^ the trinkets and glass beads stage. Guns and 
ammunition, clothing and numerous other items of European origin were 
exchanged for Crsage furs. Horses were introduced^ and the Osage grew in 
strength and influence. 

In. Washington's term a^ President, tHdusa^ids of settlers flowed 
into Kentucky and Tennessee, which became states In 1792 and 1796 re- 
spectively. Spain, finally conceded ko Aiericans^ the "Right pf Deposit" 
of trade it^B in Spanish New Orleans; Europe, war broke out once 
more betwaea France and England. When the United States signed the Jay 
Treaty in 1795, it a^voided national bankruptcy by re-establishing trade 
with Great Britain. This was seen by the French, , however , as a viola- 
tion, of the Treaty of Alliance with America's most important Revolution- 
ary War ally. Wasliington was succeeded as President by John Adams and 
Devareux continued his pro trade with the Osage in Spanish 

.Illinois. A census taken by Spain of the Liguest District in 1796 
classified the populations at Metropolitan City, Gentle Valley, and a 
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three year old settlement called Cypress Swamp, 15 miles west of Mil- 

fcrd. As this table shows, slavery was well established in the area: 

»• 

Free Free Negro Mulatto 

Whites Mulattos Negroes Slaves . Slaves 

Metropolitan City , 651 34 "8 197 85 

Gentle Valley .178 ' / 7 

Cypress Swamp 113 ^ ' ' H 

With the increasing encroachment of White settlers, the way of life, 
was further disturbed by the 'depletion of the buffalo herds and beaver 
colonies once so plentiful in the region. The hostilities betyeen Osajge 
and other Indian tribes increased as tribes displaced^ by American 
settlers to the east began westward migration through Osage territory. 

As the 18th century, drfew to a close, Devareux had been "adopted" by 
several important Osage clans, and his prestige and influence among the 
Osage had greatly increased. Such interdependence developed between: , 
Devareux and the Osage that when his^ exclusive trading rights, were not 
renewed, by Spain in 1802, and Devareux was forced to trade in more 
southerly regions, a large unit of the- Osage tribe followed the French- 
man to^the territory where he relocated his trade ofHerations. With this 
most recent schism, the Osage existed in four autonomous wits. , During 
the three decades of Spanish, control, the Osage had migrated, on the 
whole, in a southwesterly direction. Jefferson was now the President 
and Spanish power on both sides of the Atlantic had declined consider- 
ably. Spain retroceded Louisiana to France and Napoleon Bonaparte sold 
the vast tract of land to Jefferson. With tHe Louisiana Purchase, Mil- 
ford became a part of United States territory in 1804, and the Osage 
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became subject to the policies of yet a third foreign nation. The ter- 
ritorial changes brought kbout by the purchase of Louisiana are shown as 
Figtfre 3, 



Insert Figure 3 About Here 

1.2.4 Postscript to the Spanish Regime. 

When- Milford passed into American hands, the Osage were only two r 
decades away from their first resettlements on a reservation, hundreds 
of miles away from their aboriginal habitat. In spite of numerous 
Indian wars and divisive influences by Whites, the Osage managed to 
adapt and survive— of ten at the expense of other Indian tribes weakened 
by the same European and American influences. Devareux's trade experi- 
ence with the Osage and official tribe membership (which included half- 
breeds he had fathered) made Dpvareux the logical appointment by Presi- 
dent Jefferson as official Indian Agent for Upper Louisiana. In this 
way, formal relations were established between the Osage and United 
States government. This opened the way for epctensive contact with the 
Americans. Am(?ng the first to visit the Osage were the explorers 
Meriwether Lewis and William' Clark. In 1808, Lewis became governor of 
Louisiana, ^ and like his Spanish predecessor ,. imposed trade sanctions on 
the Osage to coerce their compliance. Clark buil^ a trading post and 
military installation near one of the Osage villages and drew up a 
treaty in 1808 which permanently expelled the Osage from the vicinity of 
Metropolitan City and Milford. ' • - ■ 
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The War of 1812 brought Algonquin tribes allied with the British 
into the region and traditional hostilities with the Osage were once 
more played out in the plains and woodlands. The lands ceded by the 
Osage by the Treaty of 1808 quickly, became crowded with settlers and 
Indian tribes displaced by western expansion. Buffalo, bear, beaver, 
and other game became threateningly scarce. The site that is today's x 
Milford was soon designated as a part of Liguest County in the Township 
of Gentle Valley. In a few years more Milford became a part of a newly 
admitted state called Midwest. Osage hunting^ and trading territory, now 
far to the southwest, became even more tepuous. Missionaries of the 
Catholic and Presbyterian faiths established missions among the Osage* 
and the influence of White culture penetrated Osage ctistoms and 
tradition to an even greater degree. Shortly after the admission of 
Midwest State into the Union, the Osage |ere to lose all their lauds in 
the State. One of the last accounts of ^rereservation Osage life was 
found in an accoxint to^ the Seci^tary of War: 

The Osage of the South occupy several villages. The principal 
village contains about 300 lodj'ges or huts, and about 3000 
souls. The lodges are generally from fifty to one hundred 
feet in length, and, irregularly arranged, they cover the sur- 
face of about one-half mile sqiiare. They are constructed of 
posts, mattings, bark, and skins. They have neither floors 
nor chimneys. The fire is bu|lt on the ground, in the centre 
of the lodge, and the family, ; and the guests, sit around in a 
circle upon skins or mats... | 

Their (hunting) villages are nothing more than what they can 
remove at the shortest notice, one horse being capable of 
carrying house, household furniture, and children, all at one 
load. From this period of the year — (autumn) to the time of- 
planting their corn, they generally reside >together at one 
•place, which they call .their village. The rest of the time 
they separate into parties ,^mid ptay but a few days in a 
place, in proportion to the abundance or scarcity of the game 
where they happen to set up their lodges,. 



.••The dress of the Indians consists of buckskins dresiged, 
made into leggings, reaching to the hips; on their feet moc- 1 
casins; and a buffalo robe or blanket about their shoulders • 
They shave off their hair close to their heads, except a. line, 
about one-half inch wide, running around the head^ The ha,ir 
thus left, is cut about an inch long; within this line of 
hair, they fasten an ornament. Their ears are slit in several 
places, apid filled with strings of.beads^ In addition to 
thes^-^^-tliey have many other 'ikinds of ornaments about ^heir 
-arms^ and .legs. \ \ 

Their hou&6s are made of poles, arched from fifteen to twenty 
feet,* covered by matting made of f lags^ At the sides they set 
up. rived planks, lining the inside with neatly made flagglmat-' 
tlng^ They build several fires In the lodge, according to its 
size, or the number of wives the owner has^ For a fire-place, 
they dig a hole about as big as a bushel-basket,, leaving the 
smoke to ascend through a hole in the roof^, Abound the fire . 
they spread their mats to sit or eat. ' w 

\ 

Having entered the lodge*, and had our horses turned out, we 
took a himble seat around the fire^ Presently there was 
brought to us a wooden bowl, filled with food made of corn.i. 
It is Impossible to give you any idetw of their cooking... 

3rd February, 1822. 

I llv3 at present among the Osages, at one of their villages; 
about fifty miles from Presbyterian Mission. Thia unhappy 
people live in low huts, covered with lon§ grass or flag, but; 
so badly put together that they leak considerably in a storm 1 
of rain. They have very little furniture, merely a few pots 
or kettles In which they boil their provisions. The art of 
cooking their meat in any way but. boiliag Is unknowayto them, 
except Vbasting it on a stick before the fire. - TheySiave very 
little variety in their food. Wild game, com, dried pump- 
kins, and beans constitute about all on which they subsist. 
They hdve wooden bowls, out of which they eat, drink, wash, 
themselves, and clean the dirt and filth about them. Neatness 
and cleanliness are qualities of which they are totally desti- 
tute. . . 

All the laborious operations are performed by the women. They 
build their houses, cut and carry the timber and fuel. They 
dress all the skins, and 'make moccasins for themselves, their 
husbands, and their children... , - 

A negotiation was sal^ to have commenced with the Osage for 
the section of their country, between their Cherokee west 
boundary, and the rapids of the Southwest River. This section 
is said to include some of the finest land^ in the territory. 
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...As relates to the Osages, it is next to impossible to ennu- 
merate. them correctly. I have made several attempts in vain. 
They are constantly removing from one village to another; 
quarrelling and intermarrying, so that the strength of no pr^r- 
ticular village can ever be estimated.... ^ 

...The main dependence of each and every one of the tribes I 
.have mentioned, for clothing and subsistence, is hunting. 
They would class all alike inrespect of their pursuits; there- 
fore one general remark will suffice for all. / 

They .raise annually small crops of com, beans, and pumpkins, 
these they cultivate entirely with-the hoe, in the simplest 
manner. Their crops are usually placed in April, and receive 
one dressing before they leave their villages for the summer 
hunt, in May. About the first week in August they return to 
their villages to gather their crops which have been left un- 
hoed and unfenced all season. 

Each family, if lucky, can save from ten to twenty bags of 
com and beans, of a bushel and a half each, besides a quanti- 
ty of dried pumpkins. On this they feast, with the dried meat 
saved in the summer, till September, when what remains is 
cashed, and they set Qut on the fall htmt, from which they re- 
turn about Christmas. From that time, till sometime in Febru- 
ary or* March, as the season happens to be -mild or severe, they 
stay pretty much in their villages, making only short hunting 
excursions occasioiiBlly, , and during that time they consume the 
greatest part of their cashes . In Feb'ruary or March the 
spring hunt commences; fi^rst the bear, and then the beaver 
hunt.^ This they pursue until planting time, when they again 
retum to their village, pitch their crops, and in May set out 
for the summer hunt, taking with them the residue, if any, of 
their corn, etc. This is the circle of an Osa^ life, here 
and there indented with war^nd trading expeditions; and thus 
it has been, with very little Variations , these twelve years 
past. The game is very sensffljly diminishing in the country, 
which the tribes inhabit;' but has not yet. become scarce. Its 
gradual diminuition seems to have had no other effect on the 
Indians, than to make them more expert and industrious hunt- 
ers, and better warriors. ^ They also acquire more skill in 
traffic, become more and liore prone to practise fraud and de- 
ception in their commerce;* are more and more dependent upon 
traders, and consequently more and more debased and degraded. 

I have often^oticed Indians observing, with much . apparent in- 
terest, the effects of our agricultural skill, our fine gar- 
dens, abundant crops, and our numerous comforts and conven- 
iences. A very sensible Osage, the Big Soldier, who had twice 
been to Washington, once said to me... "...you can do almost 
anything you chooser You whites possess the power of subduing 
almost every animal to your use. Everything about you is in 
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chains, you are surrounded by slaves, you are slaves your- 
selves. I fear if I should exchange my pursuits for yours, _ 
I too should become a slave. Talk to my sons; perhaps they 
may be persuaded to adopt your fashions,.." 

I will conclude this communication with the following proposi- 
tion, which you may make use of as you think proper. It is 
for the Government, by compact with the Indians, to cause to 
be surveyed certain districts of the Indian lands, suitable 
for the Purpose, in the same manner that the United States 
lands are surveyed; only I would recommend that the lines 
shcmid be more distinctly marked. 

(Report of the Secretary of War, 1822, Cited in Marrio^, 

(1974, pp. 205-208) 

Iii 1825, the United States entered into a treaty that promised Osage 
lands to Cherokees living in the southeast United States. Osage were 
resettled on a western reservation. In 1837, Midwest State prohibited 
the Osage from crossing its borders. Violators were flogged and set 
back to the reservation, even as they tried to return to ancient burial 
sites to mourn their deadT. The Osage had never been complacent about 
territorial encroachment, and their - unrelenting hostilities towards 

s e^ tlers and other I ndians pr ovid ed a reason to appropriate more of 

their lands to accomodate the westward pressures. Shortly after- the 
Civil War, the Osage reservation was ceded to settlers and the tribe was 
relocated on a new reservation in the State of Oklahoma. 



In no area did White and Indian perspectives differ more conse- 
quentially than with the concept of territory. Ruth Benedict helps us^ 
to understand this divergence and one of the factors that permanently 
changed in three centuries a civilization , that was more t^an 8,000 years 
in the making: 

But, after all, this was the crowning paradox: they bought 
and sold the land. Some mysterious associatio:. of ideas con- 
nected the little metal disks they carried, or the'beads and 
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cloth they knew how to pjocure, with certain strangely limited 
squares and triangles of land along the riyerbanks or on good 
prairie. The.e was more to this matter than one saw at first: 
to the white man, wh3n those metal disks, or the cloth, or the 
^beads, had once changed hands, it was not the use of the 
groxrnd for the time beirg that passed to them, the earth it- 
self vas theirs forever. There was no logic to that. The 
cloth wore cut, the beads dropped off and were broken, and the 
money passed back ^ barter to the white ^>eople; but the land 
v;as there as it was at first, and the white man owned it 
still. 

Clearly there was no reasonableness in it. Did not the land 
belong to anyone who had the need or the will to work it? 
What had they to ftar from that?, Did they think anyone would 
insist on more than his share? But why would one seek to own 
more ground than one ne.eded? Was it not enough to have land 
to plant the. Indian corn and trap hare which one*s ovn family 
could eat each year? Who would accumulate land he could not 
use? It was inconcaivable. When one worked, one worked to 
some end; and here there was no end* 

No, it was for some reason other than a livelihood that the 
white man "purchased land from one another." It was for pres- 
tige. 

Now the Indian understood the high cost of prestige quite as 
comprehensively as the latest aspirant to the fold of the 
socially elect. The idea he could not attain to was that cor- 
nerstone of civilization — the value of more land than one can 

-use-. — He-did-not— per c *^ive- that ^ne-can-show-otte^-s-wectith-ltt 

land . . . 

Were there not other things to buy that one must always be 
dispossessing others of their ground-apace in order to prove 
himself of great prestige? A' sc.^^ for instance. In far- 
removed areas qf North America, in' tribes whqse handcraft and 
rules of life differed as Chinese from Egyptian, a man*s song 
was private property. It may have cost twenty horses, or many 
beaded robes, or a heaped-up pile of blankets. Originally it 
h?A been imparted in a vision as a climax of fasting and per- 
haps self-torture. To sing it was to please the spirit who 
gave it, and to cause him to fulfill his promise of assist- 
ance. , Men have come unscathed from the jarrows of twenty 
enemies by the aid of a song. Poor -boys have become chiefs 
through possessing one powerful song. Are they n9t worthy good 
horses and beaded I'obes and blankets? 

But land? Were the white men protrcted in battle by the 
square miles they owned, and had not even tilled? Or how 
could cnp become great through owning what was as free as the 
water or the air? ... 



But no man sees the logic of another's symbols. After all, 
the Indian was foolishly bewildered by the white man's mania. 
They played, both "of them, the identical game — the game of 
prestige. One played it with songs and visions and the giving 
of goods for counters; the other played ±t with land. And if 
the red man's counters were harmless and dispossessed no one 
of food or shelter, on the white man's counters have hung pro- 
gress, and the glories of civilization. 

(Cited in Harriot, 1974, pp. 25-6) 
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^, 2. THE CHESTER FAMILY: 

A PORTRAIT OF MILFORD'S FIRST SETTLERS ' ^ 

The name "Chester" is familiar to nearly everyone in the Milford 
District. Many citizens could tell a little about the U. S. Army Gener- 
al, Elias Chester, who built the. old nfansion on Carlton Road back in 
1812. Quite a few families have toured the Chester home, now preserved 
as an historic site. Some of Milford 's longer term residents were per- 
sonally acquainted with some of the General's descendents who lived in 
the old house until 1962. In its heyday before the Civil War, the 
Chester Estate encompassed about a, fourth -of the area that is today's 
Milford School District. Presently, the old home stands on only a few 
acres, but all around it are reminders of Milford 's founding family. 
Contemporary tribute to the past includes the Chester Hills subdivision. 
General Chester Park, and the Chester Village Shopping Center. 

This chapter centers around the life ^d times of Elias Chester, 
and is- a biographical account of the General, his ancestry and the 
circumstances of his settlement and life in Milford. -The second part 
concentrates on the agricultural way i of life in frontier Milford, aud 
the institution of slavery as it was practiced by Elias Chester, and 
other early Milford families. By organizing our historical narrative 
in this manner we hope to accomplish two general aims simultaneously. 
First, we hope to' capture .some of the ambience from the period of . 
Milford *s pioneers and early settlers while exploring the circumstances 
attending the birth of the Milford Community'. Second, we would like to 
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provide an historical reference point for later analyses of community 

- ■ ( . 

structure and race relations by examining their antecedents in antebel- 

%, • ■ ■ 

lum Milford/ ' 

2>1 Elias Chester 

In spite of Elias Chester's prominence as a military and civic 

"leader, it is surprising how little has been written about the General. 
Two unpublished documents provide the best biographical material avail- 
able. The first of these is a geneology by Jessop (1927) titled, 
"General Elias Chester:- His Ancestors and Descendents. " The second is 
a short manuscript by Brockoff (1962) called, "The Chester Saga." In 
addition, brief biographical sketches of Elias Chester have been pub- 
lished in Scharf's (1883) History of Metropolitan City and County and by 
Ryan (1955) in the Bulletin of the Midwest State Historical Society . 
Additional sources, of information include the Metropolitan Gazette 
newspaper , from the 'l840's and an historical documejjit produced by 
Mllford^s tirat~gfauh:h^— As-H>\aHe££ort3 now Jiecom e directed towar ds the 
reconstruction of the life and times of Elias Chester, we shall piece 
together from these sources a portrait of the Milford community a 
century and a half ago. 

2.1.1 Ancestry . 

General Elias Chester (1769-1833) was one of the very first 
settlers in the region that is today's Milford Schqol District. His 
pioneering spirit was descendent of five generations of Chesters whose 
American roots go back to Plymouth, Massachussetts only nineteen years 
after the Mayflower landed... The Commander's great, great, great 
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grandfather, Isaiah Chester (1591-1679) was bom in the southwest of 
England. Isaiah's parents weret French Huguenots who fled to England 20 
years earlier to escape religious persecution. French law prohibited 
this industrious, merchant class denomination to emmigrate to America. 
And so it was from England, a generation later,. that the first Chesters 
set sail fpr America. "In 1639, Isaiah"^C^^^^ his wife and three chil- 

dren disembarked on the shores of America j^^nce the Chesters .were ^ 
counted among the Puritan faithful _in New England, it is likely that 

^ ■ * : 

religious beliefs and discordant relations with the Church of England 
prompted their emmigration. Indentured servitude was commonly practiced 
among the colonists and apparently the Chesters bartered their labor to 
gain passage across the Atlantic for later records show that Isaiah and 
his sonia were "approved of to be freemen and allowed to take the oath of 
freedom" (Jessop, p. 14). 

In^ the early 1640*8, the Chesters moved to .Windsor where the family 
acquired much land, engaged in agriculture and operated a. ferry and inn 
-QJi,Jt:heJI onnecticu t_Ri^r. The t erms of Isaiah's contract with the town 
of Windsor hints of a monopolistic quality to this early family en tdr-" 
prise: - , 

Isaiah Chester undertakes to keep ^d carefully to attend the 
Ferry over the Great River at Windsor, for the full term of 7 
years from this day, and that he will provide a sufficient 
Boat for the carrying over of horse and foot upon all occa- 
. sions; And that if his own occasions should necessitate him at 
any time to go ojxt of call from his house or Ferry, that then^ 
he will provide some able man in his room to attend that 



The historical record of the Chester family contains very little in- 
formation about women. At times, even names are not mentioned as in the 
following exerpt: "In the list of deaths in Windsor in 1640, we find 
recorded the death of 'Isaiah Chester's wife'". (Jessop, p. 8)' 



service; for which the said Isaiah Chester is to have of those 
that he ferries over, 8d for every horse or mare, and 2d for * 
eviery person that goes over therewith 9 or that hath another 
passenger to go over the isaid Ferry at the same time; and 3d 
. for every person that goes over the said Ferry alone, single, 
or without any more than himself at the same time. 

And the court prohibits all other persons (except the inhabi- 
tants of Windsor who have liberty to carry over themsel'^res or. 
neighbors in their own canoes or boats*) ' from carrying over the 
said Ferry any passenger or passengers p when the said Isaiah 
- Chester or ]fciis assignee is present, or within call of his 
house or Ferry as "aforesaid, to attend that service. And if 
any person or persons as aforesaid shall at any time during 
the aforesaid term, go over by Indians or English that Have 
not boats or canoes of their omt^ that they pass over the said 
Ferry in, they shall as truly pay 8d for every horse or mare 
and '2d-^or-every-persoa,> .a8_A:^.tJie^^ over with him. And 

the court also gives the said Isaiah cai:*steFTibert^ 

lieve (I.e., entertain) such strangers and passengers as 
cannot go tlie ordinary, and takte of them convenient and - 
sonable recompense for the same.. This was consented to" by 
Isaiah Chester in Courts 

(Contract between Isaiah Chester and Court of Windsor- Cited 
in.Jessop, pp. 11-12) 

The occupation of ferrying passengers across the river was a vital j. but 
dangerous business. Some of the occupational hazards with which the 
colonial Chesters contended are found in one particularly interest:ing 
account.. ^The following episode occurred when Isaiah was up -in years, 
and hla son Mftl^hev^ was operat'ing the ferry: 



January 13, ISTp-.'^Three women, viz., the wives of Lieut. 
Filer, and o^John Drake, and of Nathaniel Lomas, having 
crossed Connecticut river upon a necessary and neighborly 
account^ and having done the work they went for, were desirous 
to return to their own families, the riyer being at that time 
^partly shut up wit;h Ice, old and new, and partly open. There 
being some pains taken aforehand to cut a way through , the ice, 
the three women above said got into a canoe, with whom also ^ 
■there was Mathjew Chester and an Indian* There'^was likewise/ 
another candei id.th two men in it, that went before them to / 
^xelp them in case ^hey should meet with any distress, which 
i*ndeed quickly came upon them; for -just as they were getti^-g 
^ 6ut of the nariirow passage between the ipe, being near the 

.midc^le of the river, a greater part of the upper ice cam^^down 
upon them, and struck the end of their. canoe, and broke Vit to 
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pieces, so that it quickly sunk under them. The Indian - 
speedily got upon the ice, but Mathew Chester, and the above 
said women, were left floating in the middle of the river, 
being cut off from all manner of human help besides what did 
arise from themselves and the two men in the little canoe, 
which was so small that three persons durst seldom if ever, 
venture in it. They were indeed discerned from one shore, but 
the dangerous ice would not admit from' either shore one to 
come near them. All things thus circumstanced, the suddenness 
of the stroke and distress (which is apt to amaze men, 
especially when no less than life is concerned) , the extreme 
coldness of the weather, it being a sharp season, that persons 
out of the water were in danger of freezing, *T:he unaptness of 
the persons to help themselves, being mostly women, one big 
with child, and near the time of her travail (who was also 
carried away under the ice) , the other ;as unskilled and- 
inactive tc do anything for self-preservation as almost any 
could be, the waters deep, that there was no hope of footing, 
no passage to either shore, in any eye of reason, neither wit;h 
their-little^canoe,_by r^ason^^ the ice, nor without it, the 
ice being thin and rotten, and~fulT~df' holes v — ^Now,- that- all^„ 
should be brought off safely without the^loss of life, or 
wrong to health, was counted in the day of it a Remarkable 
Providence , To say how it was done is difficult, yet some- 
thing of the manner of the deliverance may be mentioned. The 
abovesaid Mathew Chester, perceiving their danger, and being 
active in swimning, endeavoured, what might be, the 
preservation of himself and some others; he strove to have 
swiom to the upper ice, but the stream being too hard, he was 
forced downwards to the lower ice where, by reason of the 
slipperiness of the ice, and disadvantage of the stream, he 
found it difficult getting up; at length, by the good hand. of 
Providence, being gotten upon the ice, he saw one of the women 
swimming down under the ice, and perceiving a hole, or open 
place, some few rods below, there he waited, and took her up 
as she swam along. The other two women were in the river, ' 
till the two men in the little canoe came for their relief; at 
length all of them got their heads above the water, and had a 
little time to pause, though a long, and difficult, and 
dangerous way to any sriore; but -by getting their little canoe 
upon the ice^* and carrying one at a time over hazardous 
places, they did (though in a long while) get all safe to the 
shore from whence'^hey came, ^ 

(From Increase~Mather 's^'Remarkable Providences", Cited in 
Jessop, pp, 12-13) 



While in his eighties, Isaiah Chester served as a Windsor trooper and 
held the rank of 'Captain as the Indian threat and King Phillip's War - 
loomed over the town. By the time of his death at the age of ^88, Isaiah 
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Chester and his family had gained considerable wealth and stature in the 
community for their leadership in commercial, civic, religious, philan- 
thropic and military matters. The ferry and inn remained a family con- 
cem for at least two more generations. What came to be called. 
"Chester's Ferry" finally ceased operating in 1922. 

2.1.2 The Military Career of Elias Chester . 

Elias Chester (1769-1833) was bom . in Windsor, Cdnnecticut 130 
years and five generations after Isaiah Chester immigrated to America. 
Elias, along with his father and five brothers, ser/ed with valor in the 
war of the American Revolution. Scharf (1883) says of Elias and his 
family: 



His father was a Revolutionary veteran who served with 
gallantry for eight years in the Colonial Army. ...His five 
. brothers served with distinction throughout the Revolutionary 
struggle, and four of them afterwards in thfe" Regular Army. 
One of them died on board a prison ship and one. Major Samuel 
Chester, died at Fort Carlton in 1807*... No finer record of 
service by a single family can be shown than that of his 
father, brothers, and himself, whose military service amounted 
in the the aggregate to one hundred and twenty years. 

\ 
\ 

About Ellas Chester, Scharf adds: ^ \ 

Though barely old enough to shoulder a musket. General Chester 
ardently embraced the cause of the patriots, and rose by his 
bravery through the variovis grades of promotion. . (p. 1856) 

At the age of 12 Elias Chester enlisted in the Army as a fifer. In his 
early ''teens he served as a courier, and quickly gained recognition for 
his bravery. One such act of couragg is recounted by Scharf:' 

General Chester, while a young officer of the Revolution, was 
once assigned the duty of carrying important dispatches from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, He made trie journey on foot, un- 
attended, and was often compelled to secrete himself from the 
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hostile Indians, tr3\go without food, and endure bitter cold, 
to swim streams, ^etc. He delivered the dispatches safely, and 
won the hearty thanks and- praise of the commanding officers, 
who could scarcely believe that he had made the perilous jour- 
ney without an escort. (p* 1856) 

Elias. Chester's military career continued after Washington's inau-' 
guration, when one of the most pressing problei^was the Indian threat 
in the Northwest Territory. The preceding chapter has detailed how 
Britain and Spain had armed and incited the Indian tribes. When Wash- 
ington raised an army to defend the settlements in the Ohio Valley, 
Elias Chester and-.his older brother^^aiim^were two of the 2300 troops 
who embarked on a trans-Appalachian march agaihat;, the Indians. Under; 
the command of General. St. Clair, ensign Elias Chester served as 

quartermaster in charge of artillery transportation. -This incredibly- 

■ • • - --- — 

ambitious military maneuver was impaired by-poor discipline, and set 

back by disease and desertion. Troop strength had dwindled by nearly 

half when St. Clair's forces suffered a surprise attack by Indians. 

Elias and Samuel Chester were among the 600 survivors who retreated 

eastward. In spite of this bitter defeat, Elias' heroic conduct merited 

him personal recognition from President Washington. Elias returned to 

♦ 

Connecticut and married Deborah Taylor in 1793. His military career 
continued and his loyal service contr^fbuted to the Treaty of Greenville 
in 1795 where military victories over Indians resulted in large cessions 
of land in Ohio. 

Elias Chester ascen-V^.d the ranks of the military through Adams ' and 
Jefferson*4j terms as President. Upon .conclusion of the Louisiana iPur- 
chase. Captain Elias Chester commanded a small outpost along the Missis- 
sipp±-""Jttsti^orth of the Ohio River. Her* Chester received orders to 
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"afford Captain Meriwether Lewis all the aid in your power in select inc. 
and engaging suitable men to accompany- him on an expedition to the west- 
ward" ("Letter of' the Lewis and Clark Expedition" cited in Brockoff, 
1962, p, 12). ^ * 

In 1805, a U. S. Army cantonment was constructed along the Sauk 
River at anoint strategic to the defense of Metropolitan City, npw a 40 
year old frontier settlement with. a population of just over 1,000. 
Samuel Chester was commissioned an officer at the new Fort Carlton. 
Elias Chea/er remained at Fort North Point where, in 1806, he was drawn 
into the controversy surrounding Aaron Burr , the target of very obscure 
charges alleging conspiracy to bring about western secession. Burr's 
travels along the Mississippi had him passing Elias Chester' s outpost, 
subjecting his vessels to official inspection, and then continuing on 
his journey. When Burr_ was brought to trial that same year, Chester was 
summoned to testify. The. former vice president was eventually acquitted.- 

In 1807, the same year Robert Fulton invented the steamboat, Elias' 
brother Samuel died. Captain Chester traveled to Fort Carlton ^ attend 
the funeral. In these solemn circumstances, Chester uaaknowingly fllrst 
set foot in what later became the Milford School District. In two years 
he would return to ^ake command of Fort Carlton, and later build a home 
his descendents wauld occupy until 1962. 



In the presidential election of 1800, a tie vote between Jefferson 
and Burr was broken to *he disadvantage of the latter and the chagrin of 
Elias Chester ^ who is said to have stood four square opposed to Jeffer- 
sonian principles and the Republican platform. 
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In 1808, James Madison was elected President on the Republican 
ticket when his friend Jefferson refused to run for a third term. It 
fell upon M^^.dison to enact legislation passed in Jefferson's term which 
disallowed further importation of slaves within the United States and 
its territories. Questions about slave trading within the U. S. were to 
be decided by individual states Negro slaves numbered about a million 
at the time Elias Chester was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel 



f Fort Carlton. He returned to , 
and family and then, in the dead 



and received orders to take comnand ol 
Connecticut for a visit with his wife 

! 

of winter, set out for Fort Carlton ii^ the Louisiana Territory. His 
nephew, who accompanied him to Metropolitan City, recorded the journey 
of 1809: 



The last week in February, 
eral Elias Chester, then a 



1809, in company with the late Gen- 
Colonel,, we left Connecticut for 
this place, and in order to travel as fast as possible, took 
the mail stage for Pittsburgh. 



The sleighirig being good, we reached Philadelphia in due time. 
The snow disappearing we took wheels for Pittsburgh; the roads 
•excessively muddy; travelled day and night j and going over the 
moun'tains in dark and rainy nights, the passengers had to each 
take turn i^ walking with |a lantern beside the horses in order 
to keep the road, tho-agh tjhis did not prevent us having an up- 
set. I do not now remember the time we were on the way to 
Pittsburgli though it was many days, and we were nearly worn 



out with fatigue and want 



of sleep. Here we had to procure 



the hull of a small kfeelbbat, and have a rough cabin fitted up 
on the stem, in order to drift down the Ohio river. This de- 
layed us ten or fwelve days, when, procuring three or four 
soldiers from Fort Pitt, vre launched forth, drif ting-'down with 
the current. When the wiijid was strong we had to put ashore, 
and sometimes remain a day or two. 'In due course of time we 
reached the mouth of the Ohio, where we had to hire several of 
Mr- Bird* is stout negroes no assist in ascending the Mis;sis- 
sippi, an arduous task, from daylight to dark, in cordelling 
and_pulling.:along by the bushes, but in six days reached the 
Sauk River and a day lateir, Metropolitan City, on the 10th day 
of May, 1809. 



(Autobiographical Sketch 
Jessop / pp . ^Oy'^ 1 ) 



of Lewis Chester, 1866, cited in 
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Upon arriving at Fort Carlton, Chester immediately questioned the 



post's def ensibility . This concern was communicated to the Secretary of 
War in a letter by the Lieutenant Colonel which read, in part: 



(The existing site) never should have been chosen for a place 
of defense, being situated under a ^high hill, which overlooks, 
and is within point blank shot, for a three pounder, of the 
whole cantonment and I think it not a very convenient place, 
for a deposity. ' (Cited in Brockhoff, 1962, pp. 19-20) 



Chester urged the Secretary to consider reconstructing the fort in a 
more strategic location, according 'to plans jstubmitted by the new comman- 
der. In convincing the Secretary of tTie need for the labor of soldiers 
in this task, Elias Chest^jz^lls about the labor force in the region of 
pioneer Milford: 



...I feel embarrassed in answering that par;t of your letter,, 
respecting the probable expense of the work and )t>^ildiags to 
be erected — £he situatj^on jof the country is such", though con- 
siderable population^— mechanics cannot be got, builders, 
undertakers are not known ia this country. Therefore a con- 
siderable part of the work, will unavoidably, have to be done 
by soldiers. .The article of brick will be. difficult to ob- 
tain,— I do not believe there is ten thousand in f;he terri- 
tory, and there is no^ person~^that makes them for sale, nor c^ 
I find anyone that will undertake to * make them or that know^^ 
how. Small quantities .of an indifferent quality have been*^' 
made in different parts of the district (as gtiatlemen have 
wanted for their own use) and wherever any have been sold, it 
has generally J)een at the enormous price of ten dollars per 
thousand. 

...I have no doubt. the works you propose to erect here, can be 
done at as little expense, as -at any other place, in the 
United States, but not without more trouble and greater 
fatigue on the. military as* no dependence can be placed on the 
mechanics and laborers of this country.. Boards, planks, 
scantling will have to be, sawed, principally by the soldiers. 

(Cited in Brockhoff, p. 3) 
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Chester's request camtf at a time when tensions with Great Britain were 
moxmting, and the turbulence created by Indian displacement was paiticu- 
larly acute elsewhere in the Mississippi Valley. The War Department 
approved Chester's plan. Commander Chester pressed the troops into 
service and within a year construction was completed £.nd a new Fort 
Carlton had been erected. ' Thje entire job cost $1,000, which was about 
the going' price fpt two good slaves. Improvements on "The Great Trail", 
formerly traveled and so named by the Osage, linl^ed Fort Carlton to 
Metropolitan City in 1811, This military thoroughfare was rechristened 
"Ca?lton Road", the name it.goesvby to this day. 

British and Indian threats could not have been too extreme around 
Milford befoxe the War of 1812, judging fvom'a complaint filed by John 
Larder, one of Chester's officers. In these charges we see some of the 
"country squire" side of the commander that we shall discuss later: 

It is remarkable that within the space of about four months 
this place (Fort Carlton) has so much assumed the appearance 
of a farm that a stranger would scarcely believe it was a 
military post. Colonel Chester has compelled the soldiers to 
clear and enclose upwards of 100 acres of the public tract 
which he has subdivided into fields calculated for agriculture 
....The barracks and quarters are suffered to go to ruin and 
c no measure whatltver taken to repair them,* the t&<2n of the com— 
pany under my cpmmand are kept continually at hard labour, and 
are not even allowed a sufficiency of time to clean their arms 
and accoutrMjifint^. .. (instead they have been ordered to con- . 
struct) a pleasure sled and a coach both of the best quality. 

(The Larder papers, 1810, cited in. Brockoff , p. 22) 

Elias Chester completed construction of his own private home on Carlton 
Road just before the War of 1312. In a later^urt martial, charges 
were filed against Chester concerning the questionable circumstances of 
the ccnstruction of this elegant home^: 



Whilst Chester was at Fort Carlton, he built a large house two 
stories high, containing at least fourteen rooms, all done by 
the labour of the soldiers under his command. The timber be- 
ing cut two or three miles above the Fort, it was rafted down 
by soldiers in a very inclement season thro' snow and ice. 
\ The public interest was made to give way to the building ct 
^ a^ts house. ^ (Cited in Brockhoff, p. 30). 

The statute of limitations i;)ared Chester ' s prosecution on these 
charges. And even if Chester had beeU required to render an accounting 
of his behavior, it is clear that public sentiment was firmly behind the 
commander. For during the War of 1812, Elias Chester distinguished 
himself as a military liero, and had risen to the rank of Brigadier 
General. That? story follows. 

Metropolitan City, about ten miles north of Miltord, was 
incorporated in 1809. With some 1200 inhabitants,' it was the densest 
population center for hundreds of miles. In 1811,^ a very sparse and 
stalwart population inhabited the woodlands surrounding Metropolitan. 
City. Yet on th:^ year a Black Boptist^ Church was begun on a site not - 
far from modem Milford. A Black journalist links some of this historic 
churches past and present: ^ 

The Norris Baptist Church.*. was established in 1811 when white 
slave owner Thomas Norris provided a meeting place for his ' - 
slaves to worship. The founding date makes Norris Baptist the 
oldest black church in the entire Midwest. 

I spoke with the Reverend, the church's 19th shepherd^ follow- 
ing Sunday's worship ^service. «» Rev* Johnson assured me his 
flock of mord than a'hvidred parishioners is alive, well and 
keenly^ aware of his heritage. The spirit of Sunday's worship 
service wais a bit dampened by the news that the church's 
oldest member, Mrs. Clara Walsh, had passed away on Saturday. 
Mrs. Walsh had been a faithful member of Norris Baptist Church 
for 88 of her 100 years. (Metro Gazette, 8-27782) 
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1812 stands out as an important date . or many reasons, not the least of 
which is the be;jinrlng of public education. As Greer (1899) recounts: 



The history of the public schools of the city of Metiopolitan 
begins with the act of <^ongress, approved June 13, L812, giv- 
ing to inhabitants of several towns and villages of the Terri- 
tory of Midwest certain village lots and ccmmon field lots for 
the support of schools in respective towns and villages. Met- 
ropolitan City was one of these towns and villages, and it 
took measures to get possession of the vacant lots, procuring 
the: passage of a bill in the Territorial Legislature estab- 
lishing a board of trustees to take charge of the land, rent 
or sell It, and apply the proceeds to the maiutenance of 
schools. (p. 2013) 

Tie first school board was formed in 1812. One of its original six mem- 
bers was Andre Devareaux. Whil. a school' board existed it would take 
nearly a quarter of a century before the f irsi- public school woul^ be ' 
built in the City. * ■ 



Another notable event of 1812 is the founding of Liguest County, 

Its 500 mile area was divided irto fivQ. jurisdictions. The Chester 

property, aud all of what id now the Mllford School District, became u 
. ■♦ 

part of the Gentle Valley Township, so nptned for the city of 200 persons 
some five miles to the southeast ot Mllford, \ 

' ' . \ 

As the conflict with the British inteu:^fied, responsibility for 
defense and protection of the frontier settlements lay with Ellas 
Chester and the 134 regular troups stationed at Fort Carlton. A com- 
munique by Chester-to the Secretary of War in 1813 describes the threat 
of Tecumseh^'s Indian league, and Britain^ s role in turning the Indians 
against the Americans: 

I hope it may not be thought arrogant of me, in fact I feel it 
my duty, to say the means of defense on this frontier, I think 
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quite inadequate, to the protection necessary, for the prop-- 
erty and population of "the country, every infortnation that can 
be got agrees that a combination of the Northern Indians is 
now. certain, for the purpose of harrasing the frontiers of 
this territory. Th^t British agents have l^i^eri during the 
winter, and still are engaged amongst the Indians on the 

Mississippi and Illinois Rivers* (Cited ^.n Brockhoff, p. 39) 

» • . -. . . 

In 1814, Elias Chester was called from Fort Carlton to command a 
900 man force against the British. Leaving behind this wife, three 
' daughters and a s.«i, Chester set out for the Indiana Territory vhere he 
commanded United^ States forces to victory at the Battle of Lyons Creek. 
A nation whose capitol had v just heeji burned by the British had their 
pride and hopes rekindled by the battlefield victory of , Brigadier 
General Elias Chester. This military success was soon complemented by 
Andrew Jackspn's victory In the Battle of New Orleans in 1815. Neither 
the British nor American forces were aware that a peace treaty had aen 
signed two weeks earlier in Chent, Belgium. .With the conclusion of \the 
war, Elias Cnester returned to his family and commmid post at Fort 
Carlton amidst, we presume, considerable fanfare. During Chesteir's 
absence a new road had been constructed just to the east of the family 
estate. Richmond Road became pioneer Milford's second tl]i'o rough fare, and 
a bumpy and rough conduit for transporting surplus agricultural products^ 
from, the Gentle Valley settlement into Metropolitan City, which by now 
had about 3,000 inhabitants. Over 150 years later, Richmond Road would 
become am attendance boundary for the Kensington Elementary School, and 
a corridor for Black suburban migration. 
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Ellas Chester was not without his detractors, as earlier vlgnettej? 
have Indicated. Another feud between Chester and one of his subordinate 
officers provides a glimpse of the General* s quick temper. As Ryan 
(1955) recounts the episode: ^ 

Colonel Nicholas. . .had"^ reque^^cid permission to pay his 
respects to Chester^s daughter, Mary. The general flew at him 
with .the ferocity of a gander protecting Its young. 'In a 
letter dated at Buffalo, New York, November 15, 1814, Chester 
accused Nicholas of vulgar and loose habits without one 
qualification to make a woman *happy; and further stated that 
he wa^ a poltroon and a coward who would need a good endorser 
to get him into decent company, (p. 32) 



This altercation seems to have found its way into the Chester court 
mar^tial of 1816, for alon^ with the accusations of the General ^s xise of 
military personhel in the construction of his home: 



Chester was charged with unofficerlike conduct, ungentlemanly 
conduct, and conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, 
with ten specifications ranging from permitting misuse of 
hospital stores to disregarding orders. Colonel Robert C, 
Nicholas lodged an additional all encompassing charge of 
"Disobedience to orders, unofficerlike conduct, and 
ungentlemanly conduct" with 38 specifications going into great 
detail. Much was made of the fact that Chester indiilged in 
and permitted card playing at the stations he commanded, being 
especially addicted to blackjack and* cutthroat . 

(Ryan, pp. 32-33) 

*■ 

The military court acquitted Ellas Chester on all charges except 
"conduct unbecoming an officer -and gentleman." For thl; Chestey 
received 'a reprimand. Save for a few persons like Larder and Nicholas, 
Chester enjoyed considerable popularity and there seemed to be little 
interest in punishing the* hero of th^^-BaJty-e of Lyons Creek. 

Chester commanded Fort Carlton until 1818 when he became stationed 
in New -Orleans to serve under Andrew Jackson for the next three years* 

^ 61 , ^ ' 
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During this time, the Florida territory was ceded to the United States 
by Spain and Mexico gained its independence. Peaceful relations existed 
between the United Stat^^s and European nations, including Britain. In 
1821, the United States Army began a large scale reduction of troop 
strength. And among the military p|ersonnel considered "supernumerary" 
was the 52 year old Elias Chester, who was discharged from the Army 
after 40 years of service. From 1821 until his death in 1833, Elias 
Chester fought to regain his coiranission. However, the political 
ascendancy of John Larder, one of Chester's old enemies, was sufficient 
to block. Chester's appeals to Congress and Presidents Monroe, Adams, and 
Jackson.' Ellas Chester lived his fi&al 12 years with his family on the 
Carlton Road farm in early MLlford. 

2.1.3 Life As a Country Squire . 

When Chester became a private citizen. Midwest State had recently 
been admitted to the union as a slave state. The State's first 
constitution laid the groundwork for the first public schools in much 
the same way as in Metropolitan City when the t^irritorial legislature 
provided that at least one public school be located within every town- 
ship. One of each township's 36 sections was to remain public property, 
the proceeds of which were to go into an education fund. The fi;st 
public schools in the region of Mllford and outside the City we; a still 
25 years away. "Metropolitan City 55 years after its 'founding, now had^a 
population of 4,000. The town of Gentle Valley contained a few hundred 
inhabitants. Census data of this period indicate that close to 20% of 
the country-wide population was composed of "slaves" and "free persons 
of color, etc." (Scharf, p. 1C15) 
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Relieved of his military duties, Chester directed his energies into 
real estate ind agriculture, and enjoyed considerable success in these 



enterprises. Elias Chester acquired additional tracts of land in the 
area, and the family estate! increased to 2,300 acres. Today this land 
is the southwest qu§xter of- the Milford School District. With such 
valuable assets, the festers were counted among the wealthiest families 
in the region and known for their participation in civicj political, and 
social events in Metropolitan City and Gentie Valley. In the early ^ 
1820' s, the African nation of Liberia had been created by the American 
Colonization Society as a mechanism to remove freed Blacks from the 
country. \ 



In the year 1823,^ the Jesuits established a Theologickl Seminary 
on the outskirts of the Town of Gentle Valley. The circumstances 

^ 

surrounding the founding of the Township's first educational instit- 
are recounted by one of the seven first students: 

Father Reimer and companions took possession of their fan 
June, 1823, Mr. O'Malley, magistrate of Gentle Valley, havi^i^g 
\ moved from it for the purpose^ kindly ceding his right> to . 
\ retain it longer, although his lease had not expi^:«ed. The 
\land lying northwest from Gentle. Valley slopes gently upwar<l 
near the village, till it reaches the highest table of the 
blliffs overlooking the Sauk, River, -two and a half miles away. 
Commerr --vng. at the upland, a mile from the river, and dec7,ining 
southtr.cst towards Metropolitan City, lay the pretty little 
• farm now to be their home, and on one of the highest and most 
lovely spots of all this scene of rich prairie and rolling 
woodl>?.iio stood tiV* humbl^ii cabin that was to shelter them. The 
prospect from this elevated TLOJiitioa is both extensive and 
beautiful, reaching far ever the cha.nnlng valley in which the 
village ia embosomed. on the bank;? of the. Sauk. . .Throughout 
this entire Gentle Valley tha sell is of inexhaustible 
fertility rewarding even r^oderate care and industry with 
plentiful crops of com^ wh^^^at, timothy, and v«ivejy variety of 
garden vegetables suited to the climate. Moreover, it is not 



only a pleasant district to live in, but it is very healr:;iv. 
as .the numeroxis instances of longevity among the people tl^^re 
spending their long lives conclusively show^ 

The dwelling given up to them by Squire O'Malley was a 
cabin, containing one room, which was sixteen by eighte-ti. feet 
in dimensions, and over it was a loft, but not high enoviigh for 
a man to stand erect in it, except whe^n directly undex' t-t.e 
comb of . the roof, this poorly-lighted and ill-ventilat^'i-ioft 
or garret was made the dormitory of the seven novices ^ tiiair 
^ beds consisting of panels spread upon the floor. Tba mom 
below was divided into two by a curtain, one part basing ojsed 
as a chapel and the other serving as a bedroom for Fad:e:irs 
Reimer and Sulli/an. This main room of the cabin ha':^ a door - 
on the southeast sidfe or front, a large wiidow on the 
northwest side. Without sash or glass^, but closed with I'^Bavy 
board shutter; on the southwest side ^t had a small >iT><Iov.^ 
with a few panes of glass p and, finally, on the liorthe^iiat <£ii.'^^ 
was a notable chimney j with^a fireplace haviJig a capacity f • r ( 
logS^.5^^ight feet in Imgth. 

At the distimce of about eighty feet to the northe^.st- of this 
dwelling we;?^"t^Jo smaller cabins, s^jpe eight feet ^/:.art, t^ae 
of wh±clLj^a& made to serve both as study hall for' th^ vioviees 
and as a common diaing-room for the community; fh^' other was 
used as kitch^ and ^f or lodging the negroes.' faef;?. rude 
strcxctures vfSte covered with rough boards held xvi place by . 
weight-poles; the floors were, ''puncheons," and rAe doors were 
of riven slabs, and their wooden laches were lifted with 
strings hanging outside* (Histcry of City IMiversity by Rev. 
W^ltenheil, S. J. cited in Scharf, p. 1893) 

Within two years of the Jesxiits* settling, a pair of C-r^holic schools 
•:c3 openedp An order of Catholic nuns opened aii "Indian School" for 
girls in the Town of Gentle Valley. The Jesuits opened a 'similar sfchool 
for Indian boyd. on the Seminar/ property. These short-lived educational 
experiments, are thus described: 

The first effort in the direction of educating the Indians.;, 
of which we have aay record, was made in 1824» Early in the 
preceding year,, •.the bishop of Upiier and Lower Louisiana 
consulted tha Monroe administration in Washington on the 
subject of educating the children of the Indian tribes in his 
^^.iocese. The good bishop provided- a farm near Gentle Valley, 
and Rev. Charles Reimer, a Belgian priest, was selected as the' 
head of the Jesuit community to be established here. Father 
Rjeimer was accompanied from Maryland by six young Belgians, 
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^enthusiastic with the idea of civilizing the -savages in the 
far West, As the government was to allow a money compensation 
for each Indian boy boarded and taught, this fund, though 
small,, aided the novitiates in their preparations for the 
greater work before thpm. Two Indian boys were received from 
Metropolitan City in 1824, and three others from the wild 
tribes somewhat later. ^ In 1827 there were fourteen Indian 
children at the boys' seminary, and as many Indian girls in 
charge of tjie Sisters of St. Ursula at Gentle , Valley ^ the 
majority of whom, however, were Cherokee half-breeds. The 
seminary, in 1828, was attended, also, by some fifteen sons of 
the most respectable white families, as affojrdlng better 
educational facilities than were elsewhere obtainable at that 
period. The first of these recorded is "Charles P. Devareaux, 
aged eight yeairs." But though similar Indian school - 
establishments were made among the Osages and Pottawatomies 
further West, the results of these educational efforts were 
far from encouraging. The Indian character was intractable. 
Priests went among the tribes and exercised a humanizing and 
peaceful influence, but the savages were- entirely Indifferent 
to books. In 1830 the Indian schools had been discontinued. 
(Hyde and Conrad, pp. 1095-6) ^ 

In 1825, the year John Quincy Adams took the oath of office, 
Metropolitan City was^visited by General LaFayette. The hero of the 
American :?nd French Revolutions arrived by a still novel form of trans- 
portation, th^ steamboat. Th^ group of dignitaries that greetid him 
included Ellas Chester and his long time friend Andre Devareux, Osage 



fur trader. . - 

f 

With moderate westward migration and population growth. Metropolitan 
City took on increasing commercial and strategic Importance. By the mid 
1820* s. Fort Carlton was ^o longer adequate for the defense of the region. 
In 1826, Fort Carlton was closed down and replace by a much larger mili- 
tary installlation some 30 miles upstream. In 1826, Chester's former 
commander, ^idrew Jackson, became President. During his first term in 
office, native American peoples Were effectively removed from/lands east 
of the Mississippi upon the defeat of the great chief, Blackhawk. . 
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In 1833, Elias Chester contracted pneumonia, died and was buried at- 
his home in frontieij^ Milford, We can only assume that the General's 
funeral drew many protainent citizens to the Chester Farm to pay their 
last respects to the Revolutionary War veteran and hero of the War of 
1812, Elias Chester was survived by his wife Deborah, three daughters, 
Ellen, Marie, and Constance, and a son Randall, who withdrew from. law 
school to attend to his mother and look after the family estate. .The 
widow Chester passed away in 1844 and Randall Chester continued to live 
on the homestead until his death in 1887. We conclude the present dis- 
cussion and preview the next by providing a photograph of the Chaster 
Mansion. Shown here as Figure 4 is Randall Chester, his family <md a 
Black* servant in post Bellum Mllford, some 40 years af ter ^the General's 
death. ^ 



Insert .Figure 4 About Here 



2.2 Slavery on the Chester Estate 

\. 

The institution ^of slavery in the United States had long been a 
controversial and divisive issue, and General Chester must have sensed 
some of the impending changes on the social horizon. Before his death, 
Chester was certainly aware of sentiments such as the following publish- 
ed by William L.* Garrison- in "The Liberator": 

Let Southern oppressors tremble — let their secret abettors 
tremble — let their Northern apologists tremble — let all the 
enemies of the persecuted blacks tremble. 

(Cited in Bragdon and McCutcheon, 1960, p. 267) 
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Globally, the practice of slavery 



was on the wane. Great Britain abol- 
ished .slavery in its possessions in 1833. Spain did likewise in her 
colonies in 1850 after the General's death, the abolitionist movement 
^ gained impetus in a more pervasive climate of social reform in areas 
such.as labor, women s rights, and mental health. During the eleven 
years that the widow Chester, and her son Randall headed the estate, 
these issues were drawn very much to the forefront of the collective 
conscience. * Challenges to the institution of slavery were undoubtedly 
threatening to the Chesters, who55e econimic security depended in large 
measure upon bonded labor. We cfn only assume that the economic depres- 
sipn which gripped the 'nation wijch the Panic of 1837 only 'intensified 



these fears. 

/ 



It is not known when slave 
lly. Between 1812 and 1821, it 
vants and laborers were present, 
three dozen slaves was probably 



labor was first used by the Chester f am- 
is likely that at least a few Negro ser- 

The labor force, which grew to about 
ao.i!uired after the General's retirement 
from the Army and when the Chesters .acquired additional property. ^ The 
practice of slavery continued into the second generation of Chesters 
until Civil War. There are precious few glimpses of slavery and the 
/ lives of Milford's first Black community, except for those surviving in 
documents associated with the settlement of the Chester Estate. From' 
these data we shall try to reconstrtlct an image of the lives of slaves 
in frontier Milford by making ijaferences from these documents based upon 
what is known more generally abtout bonded servitude. In this task we 



shall draw heavily from Stampp', 
Institution. | 



s (1956) analysis of The Peculiar 
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1.1. I The Chester Farm. , 

— \ ^ 

A good place to begin this analysis is to consider the physical 
facilities and the products produced on the Chester Farm. The best * 
description of the Chester estate^omes to us in an advertisement in the 
Metropolitan Gazette announcing'^'the sale of the property in 1846: 

VALUABLE TRACT 0% .LAND FOR SALE 

On the first Monday of December next, at the -Court Housa door 
in the City of, Metropolitan, between the hours of ten and 
twelve o'clock of said da'^^, I will offer for sale, as adminis- 
trator of the estate of Elias Chester, deceased, the farm on 
which the said deceased lived during his lifetime, comprising 
2,300 acres of land.' Said farm lies within about ten miles of 
Metropolitan City, on the Carlton Road. TUere are 300 acres 
under fence, a fine orchard, large brick dwelling house, bam, 
stable, carriage. house, and all other convenient outhouses, a 
^ good well of water, and a number of springs on the tract. 

There is also an abundance of timber for the purposes of the 
farm. On another portion of the tract there is a field of 50 
acres cleared and a good cabin upon it« The whole is highland 
and all but a few acres susceptible to ^i:ultivation. The land, 
from its position, is commendably hCfJthy, and is in an excel- 
lent neighborhood • 



Said tract of land will be divided into parcels to suit pur-- 
chasers, a plat of which will be made before the day of sale. 
TERMS' OF SALE--one fourth cash, the reiooainder in equal in-- 
stallments of one, two, and three years with interest. 

s Persons desirous of purchasing will have every facility af- 
forded of examining this land, by the subscriber, who will be 
found on the premises . 

R. Chester, Liguest County 
(June 9, 18A6) 

Other records describing the Chester property indicate the "existence of 
an ox pjowered grist mill, a metal or anvil shop, slave quarters (and... a 
nllkhoiise" (Kramer, 2966, pp. 11-12). In all likelihood, the Chester 
Farm produced diversified agricultural products, a regional practice in 
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contrast to the single crop systems common in the deep south. A survey 
of the economic base of Liguest County in 1840 suggests the range of 
i-^i^s which may have been produced on che Chester Farm: 



Value of the products of the dairy $12,283 

" " V " " " orchard........ 18,465 

" " home-made or family goods 13,495 

" " produce of market gardeners.* 20,331 

" nurseries and ':iorists 2,025 

LIVE-STOCK 

Number of horses and mules • 3,740 

" " meat cattle 13,193 

" sheep 8,478 

Number of swine $22,649 

Estimated value of other property of all kinds 11,233 

GRAIN • 

Number of bushels of wheat .c 58,677 

. " " " " barley 1,865 

" " " oats.../ 91,956 

" " " " rye 5,638 

" " " " buckwheat. 1 ,908 

" " " Indian corn 451,144 

VARIOUS CROPS 

Pounds of wopl 8,651 

" hops. 435 

" " wax 1,758 

Bushels of potatoes , 81,310 

Tons of hay 4,147 

" " hemp and. flax : 9,905 

Pounds of tobacco gathered •197,045 

Tlie number of bushels of bituminous coal raised 

is 233,000, capital invested S 11, 600 



There are four tanneries, ca^.-ital invested. ....... . 2,500 

Thirteen grist- and seven saw-mills, capital-*:.... 12,050 

Three distilleries. 

(Cited in Scharf, p. 1016) 

The Chesters found a ready market for their products in the growing Mer- 
ropolitan City. The wrltora Road provided. a direct transportation route 
to this population center 10 miles to the north. / 
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1.1.1 The LaboL^ Force . 

The Inferences we make about the way of life of the Blacks livinv; 
on the Chester estate are based upon three data sources: slave rosters 
fpund in an inventory of family assets at the time of the death of Elias 
Chester, l^gal documents produced in Probate Court in the settlement of 
the Chester estate aftet the death of Elias' widow, and newspaper 
advertisements and related expense accounts. We begin by arranging 
three slave rosters^ side by side as Figure 5. In the paragraphs ahead, ^ 
we shall make' frequent reference to' these ?lave lists. 



' ■ y Insert Figure 5 About Here 

r- 

The first inference we make about the way life was organized for 
the Chester slaves is deduced from the number of bondsmen the family 
owned. While slaves undoubtedly were barn and died and' bought and sold 
after 1821, it is unlikely that their numbers fell below thirty until 
1845. The size and complexity of the Chester Farm required a^ large work 
force. What Stampp says of^ such large systems probably applied to the 
Chester operation^as well: 



^ The planters who owned more 'than thirty slaves were the ones 
who achieved maximum efficiency, the most complex economic 
organisation, and the highest degree of specialization within 
their labor forces.. Slightly less than half of the slavea 



The three slave rosters, except for the -headings used./ and .the order 
of listings, are very' close to t'.e way they appeared. Each is placed 
side by side so that the presence or_ahsence of any particular slave, 
along with descriptive information, can be readily examined. It is not 
always possible to loiow if the matches of persons between rosters are 
correct. . Discrepancies in age, spelling and use of names all complicate 
the task of displaying cbntinuity and change in the. Chester slave popu- 
lation, 
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February, 

1834 

Name 


March, 

1844 
Name 


Gender 


Age 


Complexion 


January, 

1845 

Name 


Age 


Selling 
Price 


Purchaser 


HenTy 


Henry 


Man ■ 


40 


Brown 


Henry 


40 


270 


H. 


Pelkington 


Henry 


Henry 


Boy 


30 


Light* 


Henry 


28 


600 




K. Uptoa 


James 


James ' 


Man 


50 


Dark \ 


James 


57 


125 


^F. 


Price \ 


James' son 




















Dick 


Dick 


Man 


60 


Yellow 


Dick 


57 


1 


F. 


Price 


Richard 


Richard 


Man 


22 


Brown 


Richard 


23 


600 


T. 


Hughes 


Bass 11 




















Palll 




















Jotin 


John ■' 


Man 


35 


Black 












Limerick 










, Limerick 


26 


510 


T. 


Harmon 


William 


















William's son 


BlU 


Boy 


22 


Dark 


Bill 




520 


C. 


Anderson 


Alfred 


Alfred 


Man 


22 


Brown 


Alfred 


22 


515 


J. 


K. Upton 


David 


David 


Boy 


20 


Dark 


David 


21 


525 


J. 


K. Uptoa 


Frederick 




















George 




















George's ion 


George 


Boy - 


13 


Brown 


George 


14 


400 


R. 


O'Blemis 


Jobin's son 


Jo tin 


Boy 


15 


Dark 


John 


16 


350 


J. 


K. Upton 


Frederick's son 


Frederick 


■ Boy 


18 


Dark 


Frederick . 


'19 


515 - 


J. 


K. Upton 


Charles 


Chatles 


Man 


24 


Very bright 




- 
















now run away. 












Edmond 




















Lewis 


Levris 


Man 


45 


9rown 












MUly 


MUly - 


Woman 


40 


Light 


^Uy 


39 


275 


• W. 


Gustin 


Rhody 


Rhody 


Woman 


50 


Yellow 


Rhody 


57 


200 


J. 


K. Upton 


Kinny 




















Clary 




















Mary 


Mary 


\foman 


26 


Brown 


Mary 


27 


435 


D. 


Page 


Mooah 


' Mona 


Woman 


24 


Dark 


Mona 


20 


















and 




405 


c. 


Langantore 




and 








unnamad child 












Catbrinne 


Girl 


3 




Cath?ina 


3 


no 


J. 


'K. Upton '* 


Julia 


Julia 


Woman 


17 


Dark 


Julia 


17 


475 


S. 


Ruckar 


Amy 


Amy 


Woman 


35 


<; 


^ Amy 


35 










and 








and 




400 


J. 


K. Upton ' 




Vernal 




2 




Vernal 










Till 


Till 


Woman 


100 














Sarah 


Sarah 


Girl 


17 


tight 


Sarah 


17 


500 


M. 


Lusslie 


Ann 


Ann 


Girl 


15 


Light 


Ann 


15 


475 


• J. 


K. Upton 


Rebecca^ 


Rebecca 


Girl 


13 


Light 


Rebecca 


13 


415 ' 


T. 


Harmon 




Silas 


Boy 


8 


Light Color 


Silas 


9 


225 


F. 


Price 




, Wlney 


Woman 


46 


Dark 


Winny 


47^ 


300 


J. 


K. Upton 




Perry 


Boy 


5 


Brown 


p£rry 


5 , 


180 


F. 


•Price 




George 


Boy 


18 


Light 


Geo rge , 




420 


J. 


K. Upton 




Peter ' 


Boy 


13 


Copper 














Glncy 


Woman 


30 


Yellow 






















Frederick 


14 


400 


Dr. J. Grant 












Setvis 


47 


lOD 


R. 


Meotta 












Daiscy 


31 


405 


J. 


Edinburg 



Figure 5: Lists of Chester Slaves: 1834, 18AA, 18A5 
(Source: Brockhoff, 1961, pp* 57,80,82,83) 
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belonged to the approximately twenty-five thousand masters 
operating plantations of these dimensions. Planters in this 
j group who did not use overseers were as rare as the smaller 
^ slave holders who did. In 1860, the' number of Southerners who 

were employed as overseers about equalled the number of 

plantations with more than thirty slaves. 

The planter who hirsd a full-time overseer limited •his direc- 
^ tion of routine crop cultivation to periodic inspections of 
the fields and. concentrated upon problems 6f marketing, fi- 
nance, and general plantation administration. Being free from 
the need to givia constant attention to his labor force, he en- 
joyed greater leisure and was able to absent himself from the 
plantation more or less at his discretion. He employed his 
overseer on a year-to-year basis, usually by a- written con- 
tract whi^ could be terminated .at the will of either party. 
The planter^ paid his- overseer an annual salary, ranging all the 
way from $100 to $1,200, in addition to furnishing a house, an 
allowance of corn and pork, and a slave servant. (p. 38) 

"» 

The "overseer was directly accountable to the planter. The following 
management system and description of the overseer; 's responsibilities may 
also have applied to the .Chester production system: 

' ^ y ^ ■ 
Each planter had hi^ own peculiar notions about the proper way 
to manage an estate,' but his instructions tended to follow a 
' somewhat standardized pattern. A Mississippian generalized 
about the overseer's responsibilities in a way that also any 
planter would have endorsed: "The Overseer will never be ex- 
pected to 'work-in the field, but he must always be with the 
hatids when not .otherwise engaged in the Employers business and 
must do 6very thing ^Hat is required of him, provided it is 
directly, or indirectly connected with planting or other 
pecuniary* interest of the Employer.'* Specific instructions 
re., ted to the care and control of the slaves, the amount and 
ki.- ls of labor to be performed, the care -of plantation tools 
an. livestock > and- the behavior and activities of- the overseer 
h: self. The owner often required his overseer to keep a 
d -J .y record of general plantation activities and to make 
regular oral or written reports. In short, he expected the 
overseer to. be an efficient general manager and a careful 
guardian of h^^.s employer's property. 

The jverseer'*s performance rarely satisfied the planter. To 
rind an overa^r with the skili- to operate a large estate^^the 
self-discipline and understanding of human psychology needed 
con::rol a body of -slaves, and the physical energy to per- 
. "form *'he countless duties assigned to him, was the dream of 
every planter but the realization of, few.' Since the social 
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^prestige and "mbnetary rewards were seldom commer^suratt. with - 
the responsibilities, the profession did not attract r.any of 
the South* s most talented men. The countless essays en tlie 
shortcomings of overseers in southern periodicals and the 
rapid turnover on most plantations gave evidence that this was 
one of the planter ^s major problems. Only in exceptional 
cases did he retain the same overseer for more than a year or 
two. • ' (pp. 38-39) 

The^short comings of -"the overseer as personnel manager and foreman o.^ten 
resulted in cruel treatment of the slaves. The slave had little re- ^ 
course but to acQept such mistreatment, for a complaint to the :naster 
was likely to result in further punishment for by-passing the lines of 
authority. 

The overseer pre^sided over a specialized and hierarchical system of 
labor. The position of driver was directly beneath tb^ overseer. This 
post was usually filled by ^.zrusted Black males, the Chester Estate 
in 1844, the driver may have been "John" judging trom his age, 35, and. 
that he was not ^onc thosfe soTd. , The general responsibilities of the 
driver are thus described: \ ' „ 



In working the "slave force the overseer generally made use of 
one or more slave drivets. If there were several of them one 
was designated head driver and acted almost as a sub-overseer. 
Sometimes the drivers were required t6 work and thus to set > 
the pace for the ^rest of, the slaves; sometimes they were 
exempted from labor and urged the gan'gs on by word or whip. 
South Carolina rice planter defined their duties ±n his plan- 
tation rules: "Drivers are, under the Overseer, to maiisfcain 
discipline and order on the placer Th^y ar^- to be responsible 
for the quiet of^the negro-houses, for the proper performance 
of tasks, for bringing out the people early ia the moi^ning, 
and 'generally for the immediate inspection of such things as 
the Overseer only generally superintends." Piantex!^ thus 
called upon trusted slaves to become part of the plantation's 
command hierarchy. ^ ' . . ' -(pp* 40-41) 
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While drivers occupied a relatively high position in the formal hier- 



archy, this was probably at the expense of social acceptance among the 
.other Blacks in their charge. 

The labor superintended by drivers falls into at least tb-ee gener- 
al categciies: artisans, household servants, and field hands. : these 
thr^e, the skilled artisan was most highly valued: 7 

The bondsmen who were valued most highly were those who b^u- 
acquired special skills whif'h usually exempted them from ^'U li 
work entirely. This select group of slave craftsmen incli..'ei 
engineers, coopers, carpenters, blacksmiths, brickmakers. 
stone masons, mechanics, shoeniakers, weavers, millet's- and 
landscapers. ThiB excellencia of the work "performed by some o:^ 
themcaused slaveowners to make invidious comparisons between 
them and the free artit ans they sometimes employed. An . 

, Englishman recalled an interview with the overseer on a Louis- 

iana sugar plantation: "It would have been a-iiusing, had not 

\ the subject been so grave, to hear the overseer *s praises of 

the intelligence and skill of these workmen, and hia boast 
that they did all the work of skilled laborers on the estate, 
and then to listen to him, in a few minutes, e:<p£: ^rating on 
the utter helplessness and ignorance of the black r^ca, their 
incapacity^ to do any good, or even to take car^ -of ^:hem- 
selves." ' (pp. 58--59) 

Perhaps "Henry" and "lachard", the two men se'IliYig 'for $600 apiece, 
fetched this highest selling price because they possessed a valuable 
skill. . ^ f 



Another highly valued role was the domestic servant. The.y(ihe8ters ^ 
were sure to have had a few of these at the very least, and perhaps as 
far back as 1812. From the 18^6 slave list, the retention of "Gincy" * 
and the high selling price of "Sarah" might indicate that these two were 
such valued domestics. Stampp tells a little about the life of the 
domestic: • • . 
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Domestic servants were prized almost as -much 'a^i craftsmen, 
the number and variety of domestics in a household depended 
^pon the size of the establishment and the wealth of the 
master- They served as hostlers, coachmen, lauadresses, seam- 
stressed, cooks, footmen, butlers ^ housemaids, j^hamberiLaids , 
children's nurses, ahd personal servants. On a large planta- 
tion specialization was complete: "The cook never enters the 
'house, and the nurse is never seen in -the kitchen; the wash- 
woman is never put to ironing, nor the woman who has charge of 
the* ironing-room ever put to washing. Each one rules supreme 
in her wash-house, her ironing-room, her kitchen her nursery, 
her houae-keeper's room; and thus... a complete system of do- 
mesticdom is established to the amazing comfort and luxury of 
all who enjoy its advantages." - ^ (p. 59) 

The least enviable position in the Chester work force was the field 
hand. It was probably a select few of the Chester slaves who w^re 
totally spared participation in field work, especially during planting 
and harvest times. The field hands were the ones who plowed and h*^ :d 

or 

the soil where subdivisions stand today, topped and suckerpd tobacco in 
places now criss-crossed by roads, and broke and hackled hemp where 
churches and schools ^re found today. If sufficiently scaled -down, the 
following description of field hands at work! might be similar to what 
could be seen on the Chester Farm: 

Cine sujamer afternoon in 1854, a traveler in Mississippi caught 
a vivid picture of a gang of field-hands returning to their * 
toil after a thundershower . - "First came, led by an old' driver 
carrying a whip*, forty of the largest and strongest women I 
ever saw together;, they were all in a simple uniform dress of 
a bluish check stuff ,\ the skirts reaching little below the 
knee; their legs and feet were bare;, they carried themselves 
loftily, each having a hoe over the shoulder, and walking with 
a free, powerful swings like chasseurs oa- the mark."' Then 
came the plow--nands with thefir mules, "the cavalry, thirty 
strong, mostly men, but a few cf them women. .. .A lean and 
vigilant white overseer, on a brisk pony, brought up- the 
rear." In this procession were the chief components -of the 
plantation's prpduction machinery—the regimented laborr.rs 
whom ^avery was expected to' provide. 

Slavery was above all a labor system. Wherever^,in the South 
the master lived, however many slaves he.ovned,' it was his 
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boudsme-i's productive capacity that he generally valued most. 
And to the problem of organizing and exploiting their labor 
with maximum efficiency' he devoted much of his attention. 

(1956, p. 35) 

Age and physical health were important factors in determining the 
work performed by slaves on the Chester Farm, as elsewhere. Older per- 
sons and ?:he infirm, while spared the travail of field labor were none- 
thele?>s e:cpected to be productive. One qf the Chester slaves, a 60 year 

i 

old man named "Dick'\ was apparently so feeble to be scarcely worth his 
keep. He brought $1 on the auction block in 1846. A 100 year old woman 
named "Till" either died or was not marketable, for she too was not 
amor.g the slaves sold. Her name probably tells the kind of labor she 
performed before Liguest founded Metropolitan City 80 years earlier. 
What S'-ampp says of the aged and afflicted slave probably applies to 
Till and Dick: ' ^ 

Mature slaves who did not work in the field (unless they, were 
totally disabled or extremely old) performed other kinds of 
valuable and productive labor. Old women cooked for the rest 
of the slaves, cared for small children, fed the poultry, 
mended and washed clothes, and nursed the sick. 'Old men gar- 
dened, minded stock, and cleaned the stable and the yjard. 

Old or partially disabled slaves m'ight also be put to spinning 
and weaving in the lopm houses of the more efficient planters. 
The printed instructions in a popular plantation record book 
advised overseers to adopt^this policy: "Few instances of 
good management will better please an employer, than that of 
having all the winter clothing spun and woven on the place. 
By having i- room devoted to that purpose. . .where those who may 
be complaining a little, or convalescent after sickness, may 
be employed in some light work, and where all of the women may 
be sent in wet weather, more than enough of both cotton and 
woolen yam can be spun for the supply of the place." One 
planter reported that he had his spinning jenny "going at a 
round rate(.) Old Charles (is) Spinning and Ester- reeling the 
thread. .. Charles will in this way be one of my most pro'^.uctive 
laborers and so wiL? several of the women (.)" Thus a master's 
productive slaves were by no meav;s limited to those listed as 
field-.hands. (p. 58) 



Productivity was the measure ot the slave's value, with prime field , 
hands such as "Limerick, Bill, Alfred, David, Frederick, Mary, Julia, 
and Daisey" probably setting the standard. The rating system which ^' 
Stampp describes below would have older persons like "James , '^Thody, and - 
Servis" and children such as "Silas and Perry" rated qiiartrfer hands. Two 
"breeding women and sucklers", one named "Mona" and her two infants, and 
"Amjr" and her baby would be rated half hands. Three other adults,' 
"Henry, Milly, and Winny" were likely also to be rated at half. The re- 
maining adults and adolescents were possibly three quarter-hands; 



When. calculating his yield per field-hand a slaveholder was 
not calculating his yield per slave, for he almost always 
owned fewer field-hands than slaves. Some of his slaves per- 
formed other tpypes of work, and the very young and the V3ry 
old coi'ld not be used in the fields. The master's diseased, 
convalescing, 'and partially disabled slaves, his "breeding 
women" and "sucklers," his children* just beginnfng to work in 
the fields, and his slaves of advanced years were incapable of 
^laboring as long and as hard as full-time hands. 

Most masters had systems of rating such slaves as fractional 
Hands. Children oftdn began as "quarter hands" aad advan^.ed 

' to "half hands," "three-quarter hands," and 'then "full hands." 
As mature slavey grew older they started down this scale. 
"Breeding women" and "sucklers", wfire rated as "half hands.'' 
Some planters organized these slaves into separate gangg, for 
example, into a "sucklers gang." Children sometimes recel^»'ed 
their training in a "trash gang," or "children's'squad," which 

. pulled weeds, cle'aned the yard, hoed, wormed tobacco, or pick- 
ed cotton. Seldom were many more than half of .a master's 
slaves listed in his records as field-hands, and always some 
of the hands were classified as fractional. (pp. 56-57) 



Eleven of the Chester slaves sold in 1846 were pre-school or school 
aged. The following description of the "educat:* . .1'* of Black children 
barkens future images of Milford's first "colored school" built 75 years 
later and the 1954 Supreme Court decision that integrated Milford's 
schools; . - , 
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The master, not the parents, decided at what age slave chil- 
dren should be put to work in the fields. Until they were 
"five or six years old children were "us«^less articles on a/ 
plantation." Then many received "their first lessons in the 
elementary part of their education" through serving as "water- 
toters" or going into the fields alongside their mothers. Be- 
^tween the ages of ten and twelve the children became fraction- 
al hands, with a regular routine of field labor. By the time 
they were eighteen they had reached the age when they could be 
classified as "prime field-hands." (pp. 57-58) 

The productivity and profitability of a 'large farm operation de- ^ 
pended upon a submissive disposition, and numerous tactics were employed 
by masters and overseers to insure that slaves remained docile and obe- 
dient. While we will never know the particulars about how acquiescence 
was cultivated on the Cheater estate, it is a safe bet that the specific 
procedures embraced some of the following general principles: ^ 



Here, then, was the way to produce the perfect slave: accus- 
tom him to rigid discipline, demand from him unconditional 
submission, impress upon him his innate inferiority, develop 
in him a paralyzing fear of white men, train him to adopt the 
master* s code of good behavior, and instill in him a sense of 
complete dependence. This, at least, was the goal. 

But the goal was seldom reached. Every master knev7 that the 
average slave was only" an imperfect copy of the model. He 
knew that some bondsmen yielded only to superior power — and 
yielded reluctantly. This complicated his problem of control. 

(1956, p. 148X 

* 

2.2.3 Social Control of Slayp s. 

Nearly every facet of the slave's life was subject to external con- 
trol. ^ Viewed as property, Milford's bonded Blacks had no civil rights 
and were therefore unable to enter into contracts. As a result, slave 
marriages were not sanctioned by law. The Chesters were free to 
dissolve partnerships and family units at will and, as the roster of 
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18A6 Indicates, exercised this privilege in selling "Mbna" and h^r three 
year old child to different masters. Whether the two ever saw each 
other again can never be known. 



Religious practices among Black slaves were also Controlled in the 
interest of productivity. For one thing, the spirited religious ser- 
vices of the slave congregation could be a source of fatigxie in the 
fields the next day. As' one planter lamented, "They would be singing 
and dancing every night in their cabins, till dawn of day,. and utterly 
unfit themselves for work" (1956, p. 157). More importantly, religion^ 
was controlled to supress discontent and insurrection. This was espe- 
cially true in the aftermath of the slave uprising of 1831 led by a 
Black preacher named Amos Moses. More than a little irony attends the 
fact that 90 years later a "colored school" was built in Milford and 
named after this slave preacher. Stampp provides this biographical* 
sketch of Moses: 



No ante-tellum Southerner could ever forget Amos Moses. The 
career of this man made an impact upon the p ople of his 3ec- ^ 
tion as great as that of John Calhoun or Jefferson Davis. 
Yet Moses was only a slave in Southampton County, Virginia — 
and during most of his life a rather unimpressive one at that. 
He was a pious man, a Baptist exhorter by avocation, apparent- 
ly as humble and docile as a slave w^s expec'ed to be. There 
is no evidence that he was underfed, overworked, or treated 
with special cruelty'. If Amos Moses could not be trusted, 
what slave could? That was what made his sudden deed so 
frightening. 

Somehow Moses came to believe that he had been divinely chosen 
to deliver his people from bondage, and he persuaded several 
other- slaves ta assist him. In due time he saw the sign for 
which he had waited, and early in the morning of August 22, 
18,31, he and Tiis followers rose in rebellion. They began by 
killing the family to whom Moses belonged. As they marched 
through the Southampton countryside they gained additional re- 
cruits, making a total of about seventy. (Others seemed ready 



to join if the 'rebels came their way. The slave Jacob, for 
example, proclaimed "that if they came by he would join them 
and assist in killing all the white people. Within two days 
they killed nearly sixfy whites; They could have killed more.""- 
They left undisturbed at least one poor white family, "because 
„ they thought no better of themselves than they did of the 
negroes." To justify the killings,,' members of Moses' band 
declared that they had had enough of pmishment, or that they 
now intended to be as rich as their masters. One rebel demon- 
• strated^his new status by^alking off in his iate owner's 
shoes and socks. 

The Amos Moses rebellion lasted only forty-eight hours. Swift- 
ly mobilizing in overwhelming strength, the whites easily dis- 
persed the rebels. Then followed a massacre during 'which not 
only the insurrectionists but scores of innocent bondsmen were 
slaughtered. Others, ct\arged with "felonously consulting, ad- 
vising and conspiring. . .to rebel., .and making insurrectitJn and / 
taking the lives of diverse free white persons of this Common- 
wealth," were tried before a court of oyer and terminer during 
the months of September and October. Some were executed, 
others transported. Most of those transported had hot active- 
ly participated in the rebellion; they had merely exp-ressed 
sympathy for the rebels. (1956, pp. 132-33) 

Anti-slavery positions taken by Ihe Baptists and Methodists were cause 
for alarm for many slaveholders, including the Chesters who practiced 
Methodism. So divisive was this issue that a schism produced southern 
wings of ,these sects which supported slavery, and even found scriptural 
support for their position. Stampp speaks to the relationship between 
religion and the status quo: 

Church leaders now argued "that the gospel, instead of becom- 
ing a m^ans of creating trouble and strife, was really the 
best instrument to preserve peace and good cpnduct among the 
negroes." This was a persuasive argument. "In point of fact," 
recalled one churchman, "it was this conviction that ultimate- 
N ^ ly opened the way for the gospel on the large plantations." 

Through religious instruction the bondsmen learned that 
/slavery had divine sanction, that insolence was as much an 
offense against God as against the temporal master. They re- 
ceived the Biblical command that servants should obey their 
masters, and they heard of the punishments awaiting the dis- 
obedient slave in the hereafter. They heard, too, that eter- 
nal salvation would be their reward for faithful service, and 
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that on Khe day of judgment "God would' deal impartially with 
the poor and the rich, the black man ^nd the white." Their 
Christian preceptors L Fanny Kemble noted, "jump (ed) the pre- 
sent life" and went on "to furnish tlaem With all tKe requisite 
conveniences for thejnext." /* ? . 

■ ■ / ■ f ■ 

Numerous slaveholders agreed that t^nis indoctrination had a 
felicitous effect. A committee of /a South Carolina agrictil- 
tural society reportied that religipn contributed much to "the 
government and discipline of the^lave population." A 
traveler in Mississippi met a plarter who was himself "a most 
decided infidel" but who^nevertheljess saw "the advantage of 
giving religious instruction-Jijj slaves." ^ Many; claimed that 
imparting Christiaua doctrine to inT)ressionable slave children 
was especially beneficiiil. It taught them "respebt and obe- 
dience to their superiors," made them "more pleasant and pro- 
fitable/^servants," ^d aided "the discipline of a plantation 
in a wpnlderful manner." 

. / ■ ■ 

Others noticed a decline in theft when bondsmen "got re- 
ligion." A Methodist missionary related a slave's confession 
that the Gospel "had saved more rice for massa than all the 
locks and keys on tljie plantation." Moreover, religious ser- 
vices on Sundays kept idle slaves at home and o^t of mischief. 
Indeed, one planter even used a Methodist exhorter as an over- 
seer, with gratifying success; another, hearing of it, tried 
to get one too.... 

The master class understood, of course, that oniy a carefully 
censored version of Christianity could have thid desired 
effect. Inappropriate Biblical passages hac' to be deleted; 



sermons that might 
proper for slaves. 



be proper for fx aemen were not necessarily 
Church leaders addressed themselves to . 
this problem and pr'epared special .catechisms and sermons for 
bondsmen. .Religio'n in short, should underwrite the status 
quo. (PP- 159-60) 



Prior to 1855, Methodist worship services were -conducted in private 
residences visited monthly by a circuit rider on horseback. It is not 
certain whether the Chester silaves were ministered to during this time. 
There is little doubt that slaves received the gospel after 1855, for 
this was the year Mllford's first church, Carlton Methodist, was con- 
structed. A history of the thurch tells of religion, slavery and life 
in ante-bellum Milford: 
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Randall Chester, son of the General Ellas Chester who had 
commanded Fort Carlton, donated a tract of land, some eight 
acres in extent. This land lay on the west side of Carlton 
Road. A spot was selected, the over-burden of top soil was 
shoveled away, and the native underlying clay was dug up, 
fashioned into bricks <^:id biimed, right on the ground* Prob- 
ably trees felled to provide an open site for the building 
were used as fuel for burning the bricks. 

The entire congregation with many of their slaves, set to 
work on the new building. .'. .The architectual plans for the new 
building cost $10. The name of the architect has been lost. 
A statement of account rendered by Randall Chester in 1855 in- 
dicates that- the church was built in that year or even pos- 
sibly in the year before. This account shows that the total 
cost of the building was $2,414, 62. .. .Chester' s statement 
shows that less than the total cost of the building had been 
collected and ends with the notation, "Due Randall Chester, 
$193." This indicated that he expected to be reimbursed for 
that amount. 

The first building still exists". It is the "Chapel" portion 
of the present church plant. In the building as originally 
built the eastern end contained a gallery, about where the 
present loft is. This gallery was built to accomodate the • 
negro slaves. * The building had no basement or cellar, and was 
heated by two large stoves, one in the northwest comer and 
one in the southwest comer. Lighting wita provided by a hugh 
chandelier of "coal oil" lamps, hung in the front center of 
the auditorium. A shed open to the north, extended westward 
from the northwest comer of the building and provided 
sheltered hitching for about ten horses,. In good weather the 
m^^^y trees in the church yard fumished satisfactory hitchitig 
posts .... 

From the beginning, provision was made for a burial ground on 
the church property. Members of the church and their - families 
were laid to rest in the portion of the grounds assigned for 
biirials and permission was given to the negro slaves, and 
later to the emancipated freedmen to bury their dead on the 
'outskirts of the church burial grounds.... 

In one early section of the Register we find a list of 
"colored members". .. (which) shows that these members were 
taken into the church on probation at the time. Reading be- 
tween the lines here, it,^ would seem that the negro^ slaves who 
attended the church and sat in the slave gallery before the 
Emancipation Proclamation were not considered members. 

("A Heritage of Living Faith", 1976, pp. 5-8) 
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Carlton Methodist Church- remains an active White congregation to this 
day. While additions and improvements hav6 been made, the original 
building still stands and is still in use. The photograph of Carlton 
Methodist Church, shown as Figure 6, was taken about the turn of the 
century bfefore moditications were made. 



Insert Figure 6 About Here 



Religion was oiie of the subtler techniques used to induce slave 
conformity, iiany of the n:<».thods were physical^and a good portion of the 
slave's life vas spent in fear of corporal punishment. There wouli seem 
to be little .d<. ..bt that the whip was used on the Chester slaveys, it^^e- 
mains only a cj;cai5tion of how pervasive and severe were the lashings 
Milford's Blacks received: • . , - ' 



But the whip was the most common instrument of punishment — 
indeed, it was the einb3em of the master's authority. Nearly 
every sic^vtholder u&ed it, and, few grown slaves escaped^* it ^ 
entire>^. ^Oefendera of the institution c^i reeded that corporal 
ptonishmH c was essential- in certain situations; some were con- 
vinced t lat it was better than any other remedy. If slavery 
were right, argued an Ark^sas planter, means had td"^ be found 
to keep slaves in subjugation,, "and ay opinion is, the lash — 
not used murderpx:aly> as would-be philanthropists assert, is 
the most effectual." A Virginian agreed: ''A great deal of 
whipping is not necessary; some is-*" 

The majority seemed to think that the certainty, and. not the 
severity, of physical "correction" was what made it effective. 
While no offense could go unpunished, the number of lashes 
should be in proportion to the natuj^^ of the offense and 'the 
character of the offender, llie master should control his 
temper- , • (pp.. 174-175) 

The most extreme forms of physical cruelty were reserved for capitol 
crimes such as the murder or rape' of a White. Whether or not any 
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Chesl^er slaves were ever punished for such criijes is uot Known, J)ut it 

is very likely thL,l most .;h'ad at least heard stories of the kind that 

Shepard (1870) recounts concerning an incident in Metropolitan City in 

1841: * 7 , . * 

« 

.•.on the morning of the 18th of April, the citizens were 
roused by the cry of fire, and the firemen turned out with 
alacrity and proceeded to the east end of Pine street^^where 
a large stone warehouse was on f ire. . • . ^ . \ 

The fire appearing general and the doors being closed, they 
were broken open and Jacob Walker found murdered, lying ojaL\^ 
the floor in a pool of his own blood. The whole building w^as 
on fire inside, and t^e adjacent bxxilding ignited and others 
in danger. No' time was lost by the firemen; they commenced at 
once to confine the fire to the building already ruined, and\ 
while Mr. Thomas Clark, 1st engineer of the 'Metro Fire Com- \ 
pany, was engaged directing a stream of water on the fire, a \ 
portion of the wa^ll fell and instantly killed him. After the A 
building, was destroyed- the remains of Mr.. John Baxter were 
found in the ruins, who h'ad also been murdered and the build- 
ing fired to conceal the crime. It was sxibseqiiently fojund 
that both these young men had been murdered by four negroes to 
rob the owner of his money, which they failed to obtain. They 
were caught, all convicted, all confessed their guilt, and all 
were executed at the same time by being hanged on the same 
beam in presence of thousands of spectators, 'on an island in 
the Sauk in front of the city. This wholesale! execution 
^ formed another epoch in Metropolitan City, and the expression, 
"since the negroes were hung" has not become' entirely obsolete 
among the lads of Metropolitan City at this distant day. 

(p. 156) 



There was only a limited range of options in response to hard 
labor, humiliation, criielty, and' oppression. One way of coping was for 
the slave to feign ignorance and incompetence: 

According to a former slave, thfe bondsmen had good reason for 
encouraging their master, to imderrate their intelligence. 
Ignorance was "a high virtue in a human chattel," he 
\ suggested, arid since it was the masiter's purpose to keep his 
^ bondsmen in this state, they were shrewd enough to make him 
*v think he succeeded. A Virginia planter condluded from his own 

long experience that many slaveholders were victimized by the 
"sagacity" of Negroes whom they mistakenly thought they* 
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understood so wel^l. He was convinced that the slaves, "under 
the cloak of great stupidity," made "dupes" of their masters: 

"The most general ditfect/Cn the character of the negro, is 
, hypocrisy ; and this., hypcfcrisy frequently makes him pretend to 
more ignorance than he possesses; and if his master treats hiA 
as a fool, he will be. sure to act the fool's part. This is a 
very convenient trait, *as it frequently serves as an apology 
for awkwardness and neglect of duty." (p.^ 99) 

III the following advertisement for a runaway placed in the Metropolitan 

Gazette in 1844, what was apparently taken for deafneiis may actually 

«^ *» • ft ' 

been "sagacity": ( 
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150 DOLLARS REWARD ' • 

Ranaway from the subscr;iber on Sunday morfiing the 27th, a 
negro named WILLIAK} said boy is about 21 years of age, 5 feet 
6 or 8 inches tall, dark eomple3c3>^^ pleasant countenance, 
large eyes fe^ibifing a good deal of^hlte; . when spokei^ to 
turns one side of his head to tli6 speaker as though jaiightly 
deaf. He was well dressed and, I understand,' purchased a new 
pair^of shoes in the morning^ he left. He took with' him a 
^arge raw boned sorrel iiorse,. -with long tail and mane, white 
' ly^gs, bald face, Roman nose, and^show a good deal of white 
a^out the eyes. I will give $50 to any pers6n, who finding 
the boy with the horse within the St^te, will return him to 
Woods Christy & Co. in Metropol'itan City, or $150 if "taken 
out of the State an4 returned to me in Metropolitan City; or I 
will- give $100 if taken and secured in any Jail outside the 
State so I can get him. 

Frank Roberts, Liguest County 
(Metropolitan Gazette, December* 15, 1844) 



Our chancing upon this ad led us to discover another of the early settlers 
of Milford. The home of Frank Roberts, built in 1S42, still stands In 
upper middle class neighborhood onTy^ two miles from the Kensington School. 

Although the stick was used far more regularly than the carroty it 
was not unheard of for a^productive bondsman to to be rewarded with 
small amounts of money", a private garden patch, or q half a day off on 
Saturday. In some cases, masters even^^^^^^^^ slaves to purchase 
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their freedom — perhaps as a compromise between p, " id the pangs o£^ 
conscience. It may have been that Randall Chester, : )t. .his father 

also, offered Mllford's slaves money and the prospect ol freedom as an 
Incentive to productivity, for Jessop ^1927) assertsv ^ 

^ Prior to the Civil War he (Randall) was a iiUve owner but he 
paid his slaves wages Vn.d was gtaduaily freeing them — as they 
accumulated money enough to be independent of the support 
given* them under the system of slavery. (p* 65) 

Those slaves who were able to obtain their freedom were subject to very 
restrictive laws, which Sch^rf dj^scribes: 

The Midwest State Statutes of 1855 recognized the usual divi-* 
^ slon of the African populatlpn of the State into two classes, ' 

y " the free negroes and mulatttoes and the slaves,, Ihe laws in 

regard to free '^colored persons were very severe. No. n^gro or 
^ mulatto, could own firearaa or ammunition, or any sort of wea- 
pon without^ a license from a jxistice of the peace. The ^coxxnty 
courts. were required to have brought before them all free* 
negroes and mulattoes in the coxmty between the ages of seven' 
and twenty-one years, and to bind them otit to be apprentices 
or servants; "but no c9iored rpprentlce shall be placed in , ^ 
company with a free white apprentice." No colored person 
could live in this State without, a license, and these licenses 
X were to be Issued only to certain classes of them; moreover, ^ 

bond, not exceedlnjg a' thousand dollars, had to be glyen in 
security for good behavior. The, negro was not allowed to re- 
tain in his 'possession^' the license dr ctheJi free papers;, 
though he could obtain, them in the^veiit of his moving from 
one cqunty to another, as they had to bre filed with the clerk 
of the county court; where he resided. No free neg^^p or 
mulatto coftild emigrate into the State, or enter the State, , un- 
less in th^servlce of a white man, or for the -purpose of 
passing thrVugh. In either case the time that he could remain 
in the borders was limited. If he stayed longer he was liable 

^ -to .arrest, ^ aJ fine of ten dollars and expulsion. - If the fine. 

was not paicB he was further Ha!fel<^to jiot more^than twenty 
lasheS|^ and (the ♦ court ^could either order that he Immedilately 
leave the Seate ,or elsVhlre him out until the fine, costs and 
expeases of imprisonment had been' paid far by hls^labor. Any 
^ person keeping or teaching a school for the instruction of 
negroes and mulattoeg in reading or writing was liable to a 
fine^ not in excess of five hundred liollars and imprisonment - 
not exceeding- six months, ^o meeting or assemblajge for the 
purpose of religious worship or preaching was permitted, where 

^ . ^ 8,8 

. . ■ ■ ' ioo ■ • 



the services were performed by sQme of their own race, unless 
a sher^.ff, constable, marshal, publit officer or justice of 
the peace was present. All meetings of negroes or mulattoes 
for the purpose of learning or religion, were declared 
unlawful assemblages, and it was, made the duty of the public 
officers tc suppress them. (p. 2081) 



Severe restrictions notwithstanding, the life of a freeman w^ prefer- 
able to that of a slave. HCSwever, as the slave roster of 1846 indicates, 
the overwhelming majority of Chester slaves were unable to purchase 
^freedom. For these, the only other route to freedom was to run away. 
While the punishment for fleeing the Chester farm was sure to have been 
s-evere, this risky, course of action was apparently considered worth it 
by a slave names "Charles", a 24 year old man with a "very bright" com- 
plexion. It is no^t coincidental, we believe, that Charles absconded at 
the time of the settlement ojf the Chester Estate in 1845. Stampp de- 
scribeS\some probable reasons for Charles' decision; 

In, the qiiartera the bondsman formed enduring friendships. He 
became attached to the community — to the soil on which he 
labored and to the people who shared his hardships and fears , 
his hopes and joys. Between the slaves on a plantation there 

'developed, one Southerner observed, "a deep ' sympathy of feel- 
ing" which bound them "closely together." It was back to old 
friends and familiar places that the runaway often fled. As 
a Kentucky slave Jjegan a da&h for freedom, he" "took an affec- 
tionate look at the well known objects" on his way and 
confessed that sorrow was mingled with his joy. The' slave, 
explained Frederick Douglass, had "no choice, no goal, no 
destination; but is pegged down to a sxngle.spot, and must 

> take root there or nowhere." ^ " 

This' was why estate and execution sales were such tragedies; 
for each of them involved, besides the breakup of families, 
h the disintegration '^of a community, the dispersion of a group 
y of people wha might have lived together for a generation or 
more. After the death of a Tennessee planter, one, of his 
heirs noted that the slaves were "much opposed to being broken 
up." While Fanny Kenble resided on her husband's Georgia 
plantation, slaves came to her to express their gria.titude that 
she had had^ children. They regarded the children as seciirity 
"against their own banishmeht\from the only home they knew. 
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and separation from all ties of kindred and habit, and disper- 
sion to distant plantations." These. fears might have caused a 
group of slaves to grieve at the death of even a severe mas- 
ter, (-pp. 332-333) 



The decision to flee was no easy one.. Once again, Stampp helps create a 
facsimile of Charles' thoughts at the time he fled Milford: 

c 

Not only the slave's fear of capture bLt his limited knowledge 
« of geography made the prospect of successful escape seem dis-r 
coufagingly 'dim. Frederick Douglass gave a graphic descrip- 
tion of the fears he and several other slaves shared when they 
planned to escape. They were afraid that their owner would ' 
discover the plot, that he would discern their thdughts from 
theit behavior. Often they wotidered whether bondage 'might not 
be easier thasn the "doubts, fears and uncertainties" which 
now perplexed them. "The case, sometimes, to our excited 
visions, stood thus: At every gate through which we had to 
*pass, we saw a watchman; at every ferry, a guard; on every 
bridge, a sentinel; and in every wood, a patrol or slave-^ 
hunter.... No man can tell the intense agony which is felt by 
the slave, when wavering on the point of making his escape." 

Slaves in the Upper South knew that the probably penalty for, 
an unsuccessful attempt at escape was to be. Sold to the 'Deep 
South. They knew that slaveholders in the border states sel- 
dom gambled with bondsmen who showed any inclination to seek 
freedom through flight. In fact, runaways were often sold to 
speculators ax a reduced ^price even. before they were recap- 
tured. As they were driven southward, freedom slipped from 
their grasp forever. 

The mere tihreat bf ^sale was an effective method of discourag- 
ing potential runaways. Many*^ slaves Relieved that bondage in 
some ^distant state would be infinitely worse than the bondage 
they knew, because their masters painted -terrifying pictures 
of what was in store for those who were sold. (p. 154) 

As most owners who had a fugitive slave were inclined to do, Randall 
Chester offered a reward for the capture of Charles. The advertisement 
which appeared in the Midwest Gazette, and several out-of-state news- 
papers read as follows: 
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" FIFTY DOLLARS "INWARD* 

Ranaway from the subscribet living on the Carlton Road, a 
negro man named CHARLES y twenty-four years old; six feet two 
inches high; white complexion; hair straight and brown;, eyes 
blue; lips thick; and will.be taken for a white man by any 
that does not know him. The above re ;:ird will be given if 
taken out of the state, or twenty-five if taken within the 
state, and all reasonable expenses paid if delivered. 

(Midwest Gazette, November 9, 1844) 

An accounting of the expenses associated with Charles' escape helps us 
piece together fragments of his life as a fugitive. These expenses are 
shown as Figure 7. 



\ r 

Insert Figure' 7 About Here 



JThese records suggest that Charles was eventually captured in the free 
state of Ohio. Many Whites sought the rewards offered for the return of 
runaways, and indeec^, a profession of "slavfe catchers" depended upon 
newspaper ads and tracking dogs to apprehend fugitives like Charles. 
The justice system supported the return of runawsys. Stampp describes 
the legal procedures applicable in Charles* case: 

Southern slave codes protected the owners of bondsmen who 
^ attempted to abscond' by requiring officers to assist in their 

recapture and by giving all white men power to arrest them. 
Every state required the owner of a fugitive to compensate the 
• captor for his trouble. Because of the magnitude/of the prob- 
lem, Kentucky obligated masters to pay a rewar^ c/f one hundred ^ 
dollars for runaways taken '*in a State where slavery is not 
tolerat^ b^y law." In an- effort to induce the return of fugi- 
tives escaping to Mexico, Texas promised a reward of one-t^ird 
the value of a slave who fled "beyond the limits of the slave 
^ territories of the United States." 

- A slave was' legally a runaway /if found without a pass beyond a 

Certain prescribed distance from home — eight miles in Missis- 
sippi, twenty in Midwest. -If his master could not be located 
or lived far. away, the fugitive was delivered to a justice of 
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To: Steam Boat Mountineer 

Henry House Qincinnati 
' Stage at Cleveland 
^ Expenses on road to Cleveland 
Expenses at Cleveland 
Stage ,from Cleveland* to Cincinnati 

* Expenses from Cleveland to Cincinnati 
Expenses a% Cincinnati 

Steam Boat to Lexington 

• . Paid John Calvert for gain 

2^ dollars per day, twenty days 
Services of Randall Chester 



16.00 
5.00 
• 20.00 
6.00 
8.75 

20.00 
8.00 
6.50 

16.00 

44.00 
10.00 

160.25 



Runaway daJLly 3 t 6f w to November 6 5.00 

" Louisville Journal 3.00 

" Peoria Register , 3.00 

. " ' Cincinnati Gazette 3.00 

Val. land D & W to 'December 2 '15.00 

printing 100 hf sheet bills 2.50 

adv. valuable slaves sale January 1 ,3.00 

" $200 reward ^ 5.00 



Total 



$39.50 



(BrockH^ff, p. 80) 



Figure 7: "EXPENSES OF GOING AFTER A SLAVE IN CLEVELANDV 
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the peace who committed him to ja^l. The slave of an unknown 
master was advertised for a period ranging from three months 
to one year, and if he was not claimed by the end of this tt me 
he was sold to the highest bidcier,_-Jlie"pro^eeds of the sal^^ 
minus the reward, jail f eesT^and other costs, were recoverable 
by the master should be appear at some future date. 

^i (pp. 212-213) 



^The fate of Charles will, never be known, but judging' from Randall 
Chester's stop at Lexington, Kentucky on his return to Milford, it is 
very possible that Charles was sold in this center of slave trade. 
Charles, like most runaways, was probably shipped to the deep south. We 
conclude this section with another perspective on the institution of 
slavery as practiced in Liguest County. In^the following account, 
Thomas (1911) conveys a sense of the paternalism common even among anti- 
slavery sympathizers: , 

SLAVERY IN THE COUNTY 

An old tax levy of 1820, of which we have a transcript, in- 
cludes, among the forms of wealth. that were taxed, the item of 
slaves. There were then in the town of Metropolitan City less 
than two hundred taxpayers, who paid taxes on a total assessed 
valuation of not to' exceed $300,000 and, aside from real 
estate, the slaves made up the bulk of the property asactfised. 

Many families owned slaves; a great many did not.; So far as 
our personal knowledge extends we never knew or heard of ill- 
treatment of slaves in the part of the county that was outside 
the city. The white boys played with the black ones, went a 
fishing with them in numerous instances, pulled weed3> hoed 
potatoes and shared in their tasks. Both men and women were 
treated with kindness and accorded many privileges.- In most 
cases .they were careless and happy, altKough, of course, the , 
desire for freedom began, to become more manifest the nearer we 
•'approached to the Civil war. The pathetic feature of slavery, 
one that had an appeal^Lng influence upon all properly con- 
structed minds and. hearts, was the tearing apart of^the negro . 
man and his wite, the^ separations (that we read about) of the 
mother and thp child. This writer never had personal know- 
ledge of cases of thi^nature among the slave-holding families 
of Ligujest county. . (pp. 105-6) 
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2,2,4 The Sale of the Chester Slaves . 



The formal announcement that the lives of the Chester slaves were 
soon to change- is ^hown below as it appeared in the Metropolitan Gazette 
in December of 1845: 



VAl^UABI^K ALiAYKH FOR •AZ.S;^ 
% On th« trader ofljinuary not: \h« roort house 
P*dnor ;a Mecropollcan Clcy;, cs a»« bom- of l2. v.*! vfO* 
i^oii^mr»ite(bln7-odd baloagint to xm cmt« 

i ^^01 Eliaa Chesrev<itc«««fd, coiUl^iM of Bcn, vub^^: 
1 undchllilmi. Boat cif rh««« ftr» cooto *od odr • 
, er» trt eiV^tnc tteJd iumbi. Ttno« nvlr fen^mr at m ^ 

tifh#»f«fc^ tdlO ld) RAN DALL CTESTER^ ^Aito' r . 
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There is little we can say with certainty about the destinies^of^he 
Chester slaves after the settlement of the estate. We believe that no 
more than five were either retained, able to purchase^their freedom, or 
died. Seventeen were sold to new owners who^afe riot listed among the 
landowners of early MilJford. One of these was a man named Johan 



Edinbnrg, the b^er of "Daisey"./fEdinburg lived in Metropolitan City in 
1846, and as^.the following-biographical sketch indicates, he is counted 
among those who played an active role in the removal of Indian peoples: 

Johann Edinburg was born at Christina Bridge, Delaware, in 
1784... »His grandparents, Fritz and Hilda Edinburg had immi- 
grated from Germany in the earlier part o^ the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and settled in Delaware. .. .He settled in the north part 
of Midwest State in 1819. Here he established an extensive 
general store and established branches in other cities. He 
also engaged 'in the manufacturing o^ hen^ and tobacco. .. .In 
1835... under the ^rm name Edinburg and Jofinson, he obtained 
the contract from the government for the removal of the 
Choctaws and the Seminoles from their residence in Northern' 
Alabama to their present lands in the Indian Nation.... In 
^ 1840, he entered the firm of Henry and Edinburg, which became 

large Importers of sugar and tobacco from Havana ... Johann 
Edinburg invested largely in lands in Metropolitan City. He 
.died in Metropolitan City in 1857, aged seventy-three years. • 

(Hyde and Gonrad, 1899, Vol. 2, p. 903) 
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Edinburgh s grandson, 'Kurt, purchased land in Milford before the turn of 
the century. /Today a subdivision in Milford called Edinburg Village is 



sprawling over this. land. Most of the^ children in this neighborhood 
attend Edinburg Elementary School. ^ * 



Another 14 slaves were sold to neighbors of Randall Chester. Of 
these,. 11 were purchased by one J. K. Upton, who also bought 350 acres 
of the Chester Farm for $10.00 per acre. Upton was an officer in the 
American 'Colonization Society. The road'^linking the Upton Estate with 
the Chesters wassurely familiar to the 11 bondsmen sold in 1846'and 
they^ probably walked to their new quarters. This path became known as 
the Chester-Upton Road, a name it retained until ^the 1930's. One of the 
Chester slaves,' a 14 year old , boy named Frederick, was purchased by 
another neighbor of the^ Chesters, a physician named John Grant. The 
Grant* family was among the founding members of Carlton Methodist, and. 

■ 

are described in the churcl^^Jii^tary as follows: 

At Carlton Methodist, the working force of the church consist- 
ed of the members of less than a dozen families. .. .Of these 
families, perhaps one of the most outstanding is that of Dr. 
John Grant and his wife Ellen i The records show that these 
two withdrew^ their membership |by certificate in 1861 and re- 
turned in 1866. During this f^eriod. Dr. Grant, a physician, 
served as a medical officer with the Conf ererate' forces during 
the "War Between the States. Upon returning to his old neigh- 
^ borhood. Dr. Grant became a ha|:d worker in the church and in 

the community. He was a leadet of the church for many years 
until his death in 1906. i (p! 10) 

• i . ■ ■ f ■ 

The Grant School in modern Milford is located on property donated by the 
descendents of Frederick's owner. Dr. John Grant. — -'^^ 
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Another early Miaford landowner who purchased Chester slave* was a 
man named Thomas fiarmon. Property located about two miles east of the 
Chesters' became the new home and workplace for "Limerick" and 
"Rebecca". One hundred and twenty years l^ter, the Kensington School 
was built on the fields they worked. 



The majority of the Chester slaves sold at auction in 1846 probably.^ 
lived through the Civil War and came to gain their freedom., In 1865, 
Midwest State drew up an article of emancipation which read: 

An ordinance abolishii^ slavery In Midwest State: 

Be it ordained by the people of the State of Midwest, in con- 
vention assembled: .That hereafter in this State there shall 
be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except in pun- 
ishment of crime, whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed; and all persons held of. service or labor as slaves are 
hereby declared free. , (Cited in Scharf, p. 2082) 

Some of the Chester slaves, unprepared to live as freed men and women, 
probably stayed on with their former owners after emancipation _as_^ an 
earlier photograph might indicate. Other s^sur^ly sought a new life in a 
society that only grudg^^ngly^^cepted their new status. We have little 
data about Milf ord^s^pt)st-bellum Black community until after the turn of, 
the century^^We shall continue that story in a later chapter. ^ 
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3. COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT* IN MILFORD'S 
REGIONAL, CONTEXT t, 

' This <:hapter picks up the chronicle of the Milford community about 
1845 dnd carries, it forward to the year 1878.. These years were 
turbulent ones marked by civil war, industrialization, economic up s and 
downs, and unprecedented population growth. The changes 'in Metropolitan 
City wfere no less than spectacular. In 1845, the City contained fewer 
than 36,000 residents. By 1880, the population had increased nearly ten 
fold, and well over a third of a million -made the "City their home. 
During this period the town of Gentle Valley, some eight miles to the 
southeast of Milford had become incorporated and grown to a population 
of about 800. Gentle^Yail^xl^s^^^apo^^ in the "day to day lives of the 
farm families of Milford, however, was^eclipsed by Metropolitan City and 
gradually diminished by the development of two^^iev^^Qjn^iinities^ Mil- 
ford^s borders. The populations at Killian Station just to the north, 
and Gordonville to the east, would eventually surpass Gentle Valley ^Sy^ 
the late 1800 's. However, in 187,8, each town 'had only 30 or 40 
families. The stretch of the Marquette Creek basin that became the 
Milford School District i-n 1947 retained its essential agrarain quality 
until after the turn of the century. There were, however, some important 
changes in the Milford community. Notable ainong these is the .ap^arance 
of two one-roqm schools and a system of ^ roads that included nearly every 
major thoroughfare existing in the modem era. The suburbanization of 
Milford, which we take up 'in the n6xt chapter, began shortly after 1900. 
Yet a number of factors that shaped this development occurred in the 



decades ^pfeceding. A good many of these can be traced to the goings on 
In Metrop6]ktjan City, Gordonville^ and -Klllian. Station. Others origi*-^ 
nate in much broader contexts> The interests ,df manageability dictate 
that we restrict the scope of context we include in this narrative. 
This need, along with the desirability of continuity and a storj^ line;, 
has* tis anchoring much of our treatment of Milford in context around the , 
development of the town of Gordonville. We will regularly digress to' 
pick up relevant strands from contexts as proximal as Gentle Valley and 
Killian Station, or as distal as Germany and Ireland as we set about to 

examine the broader patterns that have become inters tiched with the 

t 

local, and have become iiiiprinted upon the modem- Milford community. 

We have organized this chapter into two broad sections. The first 
considers the period prior to and including the'Civii Jiar. The %econd 
section continues the story of the development of Milford' s regional 

context through the period of reconstruction. 

\ ■ ■■ . 

3.1 The Beginnings of Gordonville: 1845-1865 — 

/ . ^ , ' 

At first we considered paying only aMTding attention to the interde- 
pendencies between Milford land bordering contmunities such as Gordonville; 
We planned to mention that Gordonville was incorporated in ^894, and ^e 
wife- of one descendea't of its pioneer stock, Mrs. Irma Hauser, was onef of 
Kensington's first teachers. We also considered simply pointing out 
that Gordonville annexed ^n unincorporated area in the Milford District 
in the 1970*s, making hundreds of Kensington families also Gordonville 
residents. We could not, however, resign ourselves to merely mention 
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these Items la passing, and Instead opted for/ a portrayal that would do 
justice to the complex historical interdegeridencles between Mllford and 
its neighbor to the e^st. 



One account of the founding of Gordonvllle was penned by tKe son of 
the city's' flr^t mayor: ^. \^ . . ' ^ 

More than 100 yea£s/ago, In 1845 when the covered wagon pro-* 
vlded the American mode of travel, an Adventurous young man 
. of Marietta, Ohio, with his bride, looked longingly toward the 
west. They hitched up their team and set off through the 
forests, farmla^ds, and pastures. . ..They ferried the rivers 
and drove through the streets of the thriving fiver city of 
Metropolitan. 

At dusk, they found their promised land some ^2 miles to the 
southwest of Metropolitan City. . The glory of a Midwest State 
sunset gilded the tops of a clump of great oaks to the north. 
A series of .gently rising hills, carpeted with rich, green 
grass, rolled off to the north and^est. 

* The young man's^name wad William B. Gordon. The spot where 

he made camp 100 years ago today is.. .now occupied by the 
sisters of St. Joan of Arc Catholic Church. 

Bill Gordon built a house amidst the oaks on the higher ground 
a half mile to the north. And today tall oaks still surround 
that same house ... 

(Metro Press,. 2-16-46) 

When William Gordon settled near Milford's eastern border, another re- 
cent arrival to the^area, Orvllle Killlan, was developing a large plan- 
tation about three miles to the southwest. The following is a descrip- 
tion of Gordon's neighbor, and the family whose name appeared on the 
first city charter when Killlan Station was Incorporated in 1946: 



Killlan Station owes its existence to an obviously wealthy and 
evidently strongwilled Southern patrlach. 

When Orvllle Killlan left his native Virginia in 1839, he had 
in tojfi his six grown children, who quickly populated the area 
and eventually left their legacies of street names — Killlan 
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Station Road, of course; Ellen Avenue for one granddaughter; 
Lorraine Avenue for a great-granddaughter; Geller Boulevard, 
Smith and McCabe Avenues for the families into which the 
Killians married. . , 

In addition, Killian the elder brought $50,000 in gold and 40 
slaves. The money bought a large farm; the slaves made bricks 
and built what amounted to a plantation house.... 

(Metro Gazette, 5-10-82) 

■ , ■ ^ V ^ ■ ■ .. . 

There can be little doubt that Randall Chester, William Gordon, and 
Orville Ta.llian knew one another, and probably quite well. None live4 
more than five miles from either of the other two. 

Another family which settled at 'the future site of Gordonville was 
named Hastings. The family of John and Mary Hastings was counted among- 
the most prominent and influential citizens, of Gordonville well into the 
twentieth century. Our geneological bias has us detouring momentarily, 
and returning to earlier^ times to examine the backgrounds of John and 
Mary Hastings. Thomas (1911) offers this account of John Hastings' 
forebears: 



The ancestry of" the family is traced' back to John Hastings, 
who came from England in early colonial days and settled in 
Virginia. His son, Robert, a native of the Old Dominion, 
served as adjutant general on the staff of Lafayette in the 
I Revolutionary war. He was the father^ of Captain. W. A. Has- 
tings, also a native of .Vir^nia, who won his title by active 
service in the war of 181'2. The later was the father of John 
R. Hastings, a native of the Old Dominion, who in early man-^ 
hood st;jidied medicine and devoted his life to its practice. 
He was one of the pioneer settlers of Liguest county and on 
traveling westward made his way b> steamboat down the Ohio and 
up the Mississippi river ; He followed his profession with 
success for sixty-five years, and was long one of the most 
^honored and prominent physicians of Liguest county. (p. 468) 



Mary Belote Hastings, like her husband, was descendent of ancesters who 
participated in some important historical events. Her maternal line, 
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three generations earlier , was numbered among the French settlers that 



Longfellow immortalized in the poem Evangeline : 

"* . . 

Acadie is the French name for the Nova Scotia (New Scotland) 
of 1755. Beginning with that year and continuing for ten 
years, Acadia was the scene of a pathetic struggle between the 
disquieted French inhabitants and their English rulers, which 
finally resulted in their practical annihilation as a colony 
and t;heir perpetuation as dismembered families and individtials 
along the Atlantic coast, in the Illinois district and 
eventually, in 1765, materially increasing the population of 
Louisiana. Six hundred and fifty of them formed settlements 
> ' in Attakapa^ .and Opelousas parishes, Louisiana. 

Among these sorrow-stricken exiles were women and children — 
a part of the band of which Evangeline was the most 
illustrious member — who traveled up the St. Lawrence, 
traversed the weary wilds of Illinois, reaijhed and^came down 
the Mississippi, were Madam La'Ferne^and her two^^aught^^rs, 
^rie and Constance. Leaving the main body of expatriated 
,Acadians, these ladies finally made their way to a military 
post! just above the town of Crow Feather, which latter place 
was, in 1765, the metropolis of the vast territory drained by 
the Mississippi river. An old record says that Crow Feather's 
population then numbered 6,000 souls, and that for many years 
she supplied the settlers at Eagle's Nest, Metropolitan City, 
and Crow Feather with stores of all kinds. 

Shortly dfter ^dam La Feme's ^arrival, Marie La Ferne married 
Dr. Andre Auguste Callot, a post-surgeon at the Fort. ,rDr. 
Callot and wife soon removed- to Metropolitan City. He;, was the 
first general practitioner of medicine at Metropolitan City. 

(Thomas, 1911, pp. i294-5) 



Mary's grandfather was a successful fur trader in Metropolitan City in 
the 1790' s. Her father., Rene Belote, was a prominent attorney in 
Metropolitan City, and one of- the first faculty me^ibers of the newly 
formed City University in the 1820's. One of Belote's colleagues, . 
Francis Torrance, in reminiscing about this era, describes a tragic 
event in the life of Mary Belote Hastings: * • 

r . 

Industrial pursuits never had a firmer liold on the people of 
Midwest State than in the spring ot 1826. They had seen them- 
selves relieved thereby from the evils of credit and banking 
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systems > and seemed encouraged 1^ -their laudable effor^ by 
the' ready .sale of all their surplus products to^ the constantly 
increasing numbers of new comers t:rowding into the State in 
search of new homes and a more extended^ field for their indus- 
trial operations and enterprises. 

Everything seemed td have a natural growth and stimulant. 
Trade, though rfot brisk, was, greatly extended and steadily in- 
creasing. All freighting was now done by steamboats on.all . 
the rivers, and coal began to be used for warming dwelling 
houses in the city^ The milling for lead in the vicinity of 
Dubuque, Iowa, and Fevre river and Galena, Illinois, gave 
great animation to all commercial operations in Metropolitan 
City, connected with the trade^ on the Upper Mississippi, and 
during the^year doubled the trade on that stream, which has 
increased rapidly since that period. The fur trade. .. ^ 
was prosecuted with its usual activity, but not in the) 
laborious mode of former years. Steamboats had taken 
the place of bairges; engines had assumed the dabors of men, 
and steam had half annihilated .distance and time. Trappers, 
hunters and voyageurs no longer^ paid their yearly vlsits^^,in' 
barges to Metropolitan Ci^^'" They were seen no more on the 
streets, nor heard chatting with their wives and children 
round the tables spread in the piazzeis of their little 
cottages surroimded w^th flowers and highly cultivated 
Inclosures. A new age had overtaken and expelled them. 

Early in this year the classical department of studies in the 
Metropolitan City College on Second street, near the 
Cathedral, was suspended preparatory 'to aiding In establishing 
the Metropolitan City University on the site it now- occupies . 
It is the region's first chartered literary institution and 
deservedly the most celebrated in the city. Its character is 
as well known an4*its documents as readily recognized at 
Copenhagen, St. Petersburg and Moscow as at Rome. 

The site of the old Metropolitan City College is now occupied 
by immense commercial buildings, ^ahd all the professors who 
ever taught In the institution except one are dead. 

Mr. Rene Belote, who examined the senior .class of 1823 and 
eulogized it for its perfection, and who was regarded as the 
most accomplished scholar in the city at that day, is also 
dead. His death forms a part of the sad history of Metropoli- 
tan City. Mr. Rene Belote was a lawyer of^ great eminence and 
had no equal as an orator or scholar in the city.* He was 
emphatically the French people's shiel'd fttwa the sharpers of 
that day, as he spoke their language purely and was always 
accessible to them, being a gentleman of most fascinating 
manners and kind feelings. 

He had just finished the defense of a client before a jury 
in the office of Justice Perkins, In the old Masonic Hall 
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building, when Frank Simmon, a young lawyer about twenty-two 
years old, who was t^ot engaged in the pending suit^ but stood- 
near him, intimated \to Mr. Belote, in- low words or by signs, 
that he wished to haye a private interview with him outside 
the office, and immediately stepped out of the' office followed 
by Mr. Belote. 

' . s . , ' ' ' ' 

In an .instant Mr. Belote was heard to sgl^ "You are acting 
like a savage." A juror, who was sitting near the window, 
looked out and saw the t;wo men facing each other, and Mr. 
'Simmons with a- dirk in his right hand striking over Mr. 
Belote's left shoulder, into his body, who ^immediately fell and 
expired. 

Mr. Simmons was immediately arreafted and committed to jail to 
await the action of "the, grand jury. He was confined in a cell 
with one John Brewer, under sentence of death for perjury in a 
cap^ital case. On'Pthe night preceding the day set for his 
» execution he broke jail, with Simmons and several others, most 
of whom were recaptured; but Simmons made his escape to 
Mexico^ where he died a few years since, in the city of 
Matamoras, in the State of Tamaulip^s, of mania potu. 

\ (Torrance, 1870, pp. 82-4) 

^ ■ , ... N . . 

Rene Belote 's daughter Mary later married Dr. John Hastings and moved 

from Metropolitan City to Gordonville shortly after William. Gordon 

settled in the area. 



A whole range of events form a bacEflrop to the founding of Gordon- 
ville in 1845* From .across the Atlantic, immigrants were arriving at 
the rate of 200,000 per year. These newcomers included EngjjLsh workers 
displaced by industrialization, political refugees from Germany, and 
many other Europeans seeking freedom 'and prosperity. The Irish'were the 
most populous immigrant group at this time. The potato blight of 1845 
starved a million of the island's eight million inhabitants, and sent 
another million to America in the decade that followed. When William 
Gordon took title to his property, U. S. relations with Mexico were 
partictilarly tense. The annexation of Texas In 1845 escalated into war 
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the following year. Guided by a righteous sense of Manifest Destiny, 
American troops siezed Mexico City and* through the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hildalgo, acquired the territories . of California and New Mexico^ .The 
admission of Texas as, a slave state only 'heightened regional tensions 
and increased the threat of disunion., 

Betwe^ 1835 and 1845, Metropolitan City^iiadrtiprl:e^ Rgpulation,- 
reaching about 36,000 by the latter date. It was early in this ^peri^od ^ 
that the first public^ school opened its doors. Blacks, of course, were 
denied the benefits' of education and a state' law passed in 1847 
formal legal sanction to this practice. The force^of the law notwith- 
standing, the education of Blacks began about the same time the first 
schools for Whites were opening. A Metropolitan City journalist 'of the 
modem era writes : ' , - 

John Nolan came to Metropolitan City in 1815.. He was bom a 
slave in Wirginia. After leaming 'the_cooper's trade^ he was 
able to buy his, freedom. As a freedmanTlji Metropolitan City 
he prospered financially as the owner of a barrel factory. 

He was ordained the city's, first Black minister and turned his 
church into a school to teach Black children to read and 
write.. That was an unpopular vent?ure at the time, an^ it 
ended with a sheriff's raid on the church-school and the 
arrest of a White teacher. 

But that didtoi't stop Nolan's determination to teach Black 
children. Neither did a Midwest State law passed in 1847 that 
made it- a crime to, teach Blacks to read and write. To, 
circumnavigate the Ifiw, Nolan tumed one of the three supply 
boats he owned into a freedom school with classes held in the 
middle of -the Sauk River. (Metro Gazette, 3-3-82) 

It was not long after they arrived at Gordonville that the Hastings 
built a home befitting of their social position and began to raise a 
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famlly\ Their first of eight children was bom in 1850 in the home 
shown a^^Figure 8. The bdy christened *James Hastings^ was destined to 
become Gordonville's first mayor 44 years latter. 



\ Insert Figure 8 About Here - i "-^^ 

: • — v-^'-v 

• ■ ^\ , ■ * ' 

' \ ' • • ^ ' 

Around the time of James Hastings' birth, the nation was entering a 
^period of:unparalled prbsperity. The P^-emption Act passed nine years 
earlier permitted "squatters" to purchase land cheaply. The acquisition 
of Mexican territory and the discovery of gold in California drew* scores 
of thousands into^ and through Metropolitan City, ^ia 1850, two-thirds of 
the nation's population made its living in ^agriculture, and "king 
cotton" was the nation's primary export. While steambcats reigned on 
the rivers, clipper ships broke transatlantic speed records and had 
successfully penetrated the ports of China. In spite of prosperity, the 
issue of slavery was increasingly threatening to disunify the nation. 
The Compromise of 185.0 temporarily eased some of the north-south tension 
by providing cessions in each region's interests.. The north was 
temporarily appeased by the ^^dmission of California to the union as a 
free state, and the discontinuation of slave trade in the District of 
Columbia, The south gained tighter fugitive slave laws, and the 
principal of "popular sovereignty" to resolve the issue of slavery in 
the territories of Utah and New .Mexico. 

More locally, Irish, German, and Italian immigrants continued to 
pour into Metropolitan City. Relief societies, such as the German 
Immigrant Aid Society, and the Anc^nt Order of Hibernians sought to 
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Figure 8: Photograph of. the Hastings* Hdme In Gordonvllle 

(In Thomas, 1911 • p. 295) 
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cushion N;}ie transition of their countrymen. .The Erin BeneVolent 
Society, formed in 1818 for the "relief of our countrjnnen i^ distress" 
(Sharf, p. 1758) was one of the first such organizations. One of the 
society's founders, Sean Maloney, held residences in both Metropolitan , 
City and Gentle Valley'. So significant have been his contributions to 
the region, that we are obliged to mom'ent^iiy depart from our 
chronology to mention the impact this contemporary of Elias Chester had 
upon the region that includes Gordonville. 

Garraghan (1923) provides a biography of this Irish immigrant who - 
became Midwest State's first millionaire: 



He was settled as a merchant-trader in Metropolitan City in 
1803, year jq^f the Louisiana Purchase;, and here, shrewd busi- 
ness acumen coupled with a widespread reputation for honesty 
made him prosper beyond his competitors. Two things especial- 
ly are said to have been the comer-stones on which he erected 
the structure of his princely fortune. One was his comer on 
the cotton market at the close of the war in. 1812, the earli- 
est recorded achievement of the kind and a short of milestone 
in the history of America business methods. 

The other was his purchase of a Spanish grant of ten thousand 
arpents at two cents the arpent. No citizen of Midwest State 
of his day 'invested on a larger scale in real estate than Sean 
Miiloney. Scores of Spanish -^land grants, especiially in Liguest 
County, passed from their original Creole proprietors into the 
hands of this shrewd, but never unfair or grasping Irish 
emigrant. (p. 71) 



While Maloney 's place in regional history was assured by the sheer for- 
tune he amassed, it is for the uses to which his wealth was put that 
Maloney is most fondly remembered. Some of Maloney 's philantropic 
activities are described as follows: 



As to what the Maloney wealth meant for Metropolitan City, one 
need not go beyond the testimony of Thomas Cory, four times 
mayor of Metropolitan City, who wrote of him: "A man of great 
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enterprise, foresight, judgment, he contributed more than any 
other individual to the building of Metropolitan City." 

One might dispute Sean Maloney's claim to the recognition and 
especially the gratitude of ppsterity if he had amassed his 
^ millions for purely private -and personal ends. But his great 

fortune or much of.it went to the flnanclnjg of benevolent and 
Humanitarian enterprises of various kinds. He founded and 
financed Maloney Hospital in Metropolitan City, the first 
hospital in the region, , calling the' Sisters of Charity from 
* • Maryland to. undertake its management. He established the 
Religious of the Sacred Heart in Metropolitan City^ giving 
them property and an initial endownment of money with which to 
carry on JJheir educational labors; and In conn^tion with 
their convent he established an- Orphan Asylum, furnishing In 
perpetuity the material^^means fq^ its suppouft. Finally, In 
his will, he left $3,000 ^r an aged widows' home and $22,000 
for orpK^ages for boys to\be established by CatUolit Bishops 
throughout the United States. These, however, are to be 
reckoned among his major and more formal benefactions; his 
repeated minor,' of f-hand charities left no record behind. 

(1923. pp. 72-3) 

/ 

er . ' • - - ■ 

^ . 

The town of Gentle Valley also benefited by its association with Sean 
Maioney. A common faith in Catholicism had this Irishman assimilated 
easily into this French farm community: 

Sean Maloney 's connection with Gentle Valley began a few years 
after his arrival in Metropolitaa City. In what precise year 
he moved from the city to the smaller place is xmcertaln, 
though as early as 1808 he had acquired, the old Spanish 
government-house in "Gentle Valley; the use of ^ which, as we 
shall see, he offered -to a group of Trappist monks. As the.. , 
period of the admission of Midwest State to the Union, Maloney 
had become fully identified with Gentle Valley where he 
resided w>th-his family. In that same year he defrayed at 
least one-sixth of the cost of the erection of the new brick 
church in. Gentle Valley in which, in recognition of this gen- 
erous aid, two pews were reserved gratis to him and his 
descendants in perpetuity. (1923, p. 73) 

In addition, Sean and Mary Maloney were benefactors who helped make 
possible the founding and continued support of a Jesuit seminary in 
Gentle Valley, and in later years, a public school in Metropolitan City. 
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The Maloney's had 15 children. One of- their daughters, Jane, 
married an Irialj^inmiigrant by the name &f Patrick Donnelly, and the two 
settled in Gordonville, around the same time as the Hastings and Gordons* 



road which 



stretched westward from their property to link up with 



the CJiester-Upfcon Road was known as the Donnelly Road. After the turn 
of the- century, the Chester-Upton and Grant Roads which bisected Milford 
and linked it with Gordonville were both renamed Donnelly Road. Jane 
Donnelly passed away at the age of 74. Garraghan says of Sean Maloney*s 
daughter: — ^ 



Mrs* Donnelly became the mother of seventeen children, among 
them Fat^her Thomas Donnelly, a 'distinguished priest of the 
Socjiety 'of Jesus. She survived all the other children of 
Sean and Mary Maloney, dying in 1891 at the age of 74 at her 
estate lin Gordonville, Liguest County. Her benefactions were 
numerous; and the tradition of open-handed philanthropic and 
charitable endeavor left behind by her father was safe in her 
keeping* ^ \ (1923, p./^75) 



Our curiosity about two sizeable parcels of land in the heart of Gordon- 
ville which an oIjJ plat book labelled "Maloney Emigrant Relief Fund" led 
us to discover the regional influence of another Maloney destendent, 
Bryan, son of Sean and Mary Maloney and -brother- of Jane Donnelly. 
Bryan's last will and testiment tells of the origin and purpose of this 
acreage in Gordonville: 



I, Bryan Maloney, do make and declare the following to be my 
last will and testament: 

One equal undivided third of all my iftoperty, real, personal, 
and mixed, I leave to the city of Metropolitan, in the State 
of Midwest, in trust, to be and constitute a fund to furnish 
relief to all poor emigrants and travelers coming to 
Metropolitan City, on their way, bona fide , to settle in the 
West. 
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I do appoint FELIJ^^DAMIEN and PETER G. BORCH executors of this 
• K my last will and testament, and of. any other will or executory 
devise that I may leave; all and any such document will be ' 
^ foiind to be olograph, all in my own handwriting. 

In testimony whereof, witness my hand and seal* 

>, 

BRYAN MALONEY (SEAL) 

^\ '•' _ (Cited in Scharf, 18i33, p. 1762) 

The regional importance of the Maloney Family merits many more, pages 
than we are able to tievote to the subject, and certainly justifies this 
brief digress^^on from our icentral story line. 

The early 1850 's was marked by some important eveuts in Metropoli- 
tan City. One significant area of change was in education. The City's 
f irat two public schools were built in 1838. Each school employed two 
teachers. Bryan Maloney was a member of the committee that examined and 
credentialed these teachers. Between 18A0 and 1850, the population of 
Metropolitan City nearly quintupled, reaching nearly 78,000. Eight more 
schools were built between 1841 and 1853. The last of .these was a high 
school,^ the first in the region. It was in this time, as Hyde and 
Conrad (1899) indicate, that local and state funding of education began: 

The first tax levied by the school board amounted to $18,000. 
. This was in 1850. But in 1854 the school board received its 
proportion of cthe, State revenue for the support of free 
schools, amounting to on'e-qxiarter of the entire State revenue. 
Metropolitan City received $27,456, and this added to the / 
$50,000 collected from the one aill tax gave a total income of 
more than $87,000. (p. 2014) 

At the same time,* small one-room schools >egan springing up in Liguest 
county* As we needn^'t remind -the reader, free schooling was a privilege, 
accorded to White children only. ^ / ^ 
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Only a year befSfre- the first high school opened, the first train 
steamed across a short span of tracks in the city. The celebration that 
attended this 'event is worth recoijnting, for besides capturing some of 
the general ambience of 130 years ago, it also gives a sense of the 
military, civic and political organization of the era, and the promi- 
nence of ethniCvand religious organizations in the community fabric: 



The event was the occasion of a great popular demonstration, 
in which the^ entire city participated. The day was introduced 
with a national salute by the Midwest State Artillery, under 
the commany of Captain Henry Smith. At an early hour the city 
in every portion was filled with the members of the civil and 
military societies who designed to join in the procession. 
Chief Marshal Griffin had announced thait the march to the 
ground would commence punctuiaily at eight o'clock A.M., and 
accordingly as early as half-past seven. the various ' 
associations, orders, companies, clubs, etc., began to pour 
into Main Street from all quarters. The. city had seldom '^j 
witnessed such an enlivening spectacle as ^ that displayed 
previous to the forming of ^the procession." Flags were flying 
from the tops of engine buildings and public-houses, and 
streamed from the windows of newspaper offices, or floated 
over the street at many points; numerous detachments of 
military corps were dashing to their various places of 
rendezvous; squads of civil societies were coming to view from 
every comer, and the whole was enlivened by the Inspiring 
sounds of music. Soon after seven o'clock an Immense 
multitude thronged Main Street from Adams Avenue, where the 
head of the line rested, a distance of several blocks. The 
line formed on Main Street, an^ shortly before eight o'clock 
the chief marshal assembled his aids and assistants and 
instructed them J.n regard to the duties assigned them. The 
band of the Metropolitan City Grays was then ordered to its 
pb^t, and' the following officers also took the places 
previously agreed upon: .... 

The chief marshal then arranged the procession in the 
following order: 

Chief Marshal and his Aids., 
Metropolitan ^City Grays* Brass Baa4;_^ 
Governor, his Aide, ^ Heads of the Departmentsv-,^ 
President, Directors, and Company of the West Railroa^v-^ 

Corps of Engineers. 
^ Orator of the Day and Invited Guests. 
Judiciary of the Eighth Circuit and 
Officers of. the several Courts. 

Ill 



Mayor and Board of Aldermen, 
Delegates, and Executive Officers of 
A, ..^ the City. Editorial Corps. i 
• Metropolitan City Grays. • 

Midwest State Dragoons. 
Midwest State Artillery. 
Metropolitan City Yagers. 
Union Swiss* Guards. 
Metropolitan City Fire Department. 
Ancient Order of Free and Accepted Masons. 
Hibernian Benevolent Society. 
Catholic Total Abstinence and Benevolent Society. 
St. Vincent Orphan- Spciety. 
German Roman Catholic Society. 
Metropolitan City Musical Club. 
\.' Social Glee Club. 

''^ . : Metropolitan City Gymnastic Society. 

' German Benevolent Society. • 

United Association of Free Men. 
Sons of Temperance. 
Gemn Catholic Total Abstinence Society. 
United Ancient Order of Druids.. 
United Patriotic Refugee Association. 

Citizens in Carriages. , 
Citizens on Horseback. 

Arrived at the grand stand, which had been erected at 
Devareux's homestead for the speakers and invited guests, -the 
band performed the "Grand West Railroad March," which had- beeii 
composed for the occasion by Mr. Green, after which Col. 
Thorton Griffin, the grand marshal, announced the order of 
proceedings, and then introduced the president of the railroad 
company, Thomas Baxter. Mr. Baxter delivered an interesting 
aittress, in which he reviewed the history of the road up to 
that time.... (Scharf, 1883, pp. 1153-4) 

With as many prominent citizens as there were in Gentle Valley township, 
there can be little doubt that more than a few families from aroun4 

'Gordonville and Milford^ere present at the christening of the railway. 
Surely J. K. Upton, the Chesters' neighbor who bought the largest lot of 
their slaves, was on hand for the celebration. Upton was a member of 

_jJxe^J^4^oad-Plann±ng" Committee, and one who got in on the ground floor 
of the City *s first big business. Parades and progress notwithstanding. 
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the disquieting feelings about slavery were ainplified by the recent 
Kansas-Nebraska Act and the publication of Stove's Uncle Tom's Cabin * 

In England, fully one iij^five workers was employed in the textile 
industry. The invention of the. sewing machine by Elias Howe a decade - 
earlier made possible the production of inexpensive garments, and 
created new worldwide markets. In turn the demand for cotton was 
stronger than ever. In less than a half a decade the railroads were to 
be a decisive factor in the economic and political fortunes of the 
nation. The north's economic status was strengthened by its railroad 
connections into the midwest,, for a variety of .agricultural products and 
r^^ materials were exchanged with the northeast industrial, sector in 
return for manufactured goods. These economic ties lessened" somewhat 
the local and regional sentiment in favor of slavery. So, divisive still 
. was the slavery question that the Whig party, unable to reach a position 
on the issue, dissolved in the mid 1850' s. United States foreign policy 
continued in the spirit of Manifest bestiny. President Pierce offered to 
buy Cuba from Spain for $130,000,000. When Spain refused, several 
American diplomats drafted documents urging that Cuba should be taken by 
force — a suggestion in flagrant .violation of the Monroe Doctrine of 
1823. While this manifesto was denounced by the Secretary of -State, 
armed adventurers supported by southerners made several attempts to 
seize Cuba, and were once successful at \>'r±ef\y installing a dictator in 
Nicaragua. The opening of western lands spurred the Federal government 
to acquire less arduous transportation routes to the Pacific. The 
Gadsden Purchase in 1853, extended the south border of New Mexico and 
eave the United States control of the lowest pass across the Rockies. 

.... V . ' \ . 



The need for navigation routes to the west had both Britain and the 
United States competing to extend each's influence in Central America. 
These tensions between the two English speaking countries were reduced 
considerably with the signing of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, pledging 
support to the building of an inter-ocean canaK 

1855 was a most significant year for the region arotmd Milford and 
Gordonville. As we recall from the last chapter, this was the year the 
Carlton Methodist Church was built. This was also the year that! the 
railroad came to Gordonville. To this point we have been referring to^ 
Gordonville as if it existed as a named community. In fact, it va^ not 
until the coming of the railroad that the small commtinity east of 
.Milford gained a collective identity. James Hastings' grandson tells of 
the naming of Gordonville: ^ ' N^**^ 

In 1855, a railroad. . .began crawling northward from Metropoli- 
tan City. Bill Gordon, weighing and appreciating progress,, 
gave the railroad a right of way on the '"western' edge of his 
proper ty.»__Th^_railroad built a frame depot near the site of 
the present more pretentious_structure. And out of gratitude 
— the man who gave the land for tK^rlght of way it* was named 
"Gordon Depot." /(MSetroi Press, 2-16-46) 

'. . t ■ ^ 

I; 

The tracks that bordered William Gordon's property also passed James 
Killian's land in the same year the wealthy pat?i^rch died.' A depcot was 
built on the Killian property and a source of community identity was 
achieved in much the same^way as Gordonville, three miles down the 
track. The religious, .educational; and economic substructure to the 
Killian community was shaped in this, era for: 

After Killian 's death in 1855, the home went to the Baptist 
Association and later to an educator who turned it^into a • 
school for "yotrng ladies." 
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His widow eventually began to sell parcels of land to reason- 
ably well-off residents of Metropolitan City who followed the 
railroad when "it opened the area to commuters and greater 
commerce with Metropolitan City. 

(Metro Gazette, 5^10-82) 

From 1855 well into t;he twentieth century, the fortunes of Gordonvllle 
and Killian Station were intertwined with the railroad. 

- James Hastings was only five years old when the railroad connected 
Gordonvllle with Metropolitan City, and there is hardly a doubt that 
young James was aiong the wide-eyed witnesses to "^his historic event. 
It is also likely that a ntupber of Mllford residents— the Chesters, 
Grants, Uptbns- — were on hand that memorable day as well. They probably 
traveled east by horseback along thje Chester-Upton Road. Crossing the 
intersection of Richmond Road, they continued east to the new Gordon De-^ 
pot. Many signs of progress were evident to those visitors from Mllford^ 
Recent legislation by the Midwest State .General Assembly provided for 
significant road Improvements ' on the Richmond Roadj The "Plaak Road 
Law" : . 



...provided that the roads be 50 feet wide, the wooden part 
being from eljght to twelve feet in width and constructed of 
two and, a one-half inch oak planks laid on three oak sills 
lengthwise the roadway.. Construction cost about $3,000 a 
mile. It wasf through tolls< that the' roada were supposed, to 
profit. Charters fixed the rate at a penny or two a mile for 
various kinds of vehicles, riders on horseback, or drivers of 
stock. (Hertlch, 1935, p. 1) 



8. 



The petition that resulted in Richmond Road s Improvement read, in 
part:- "that the old road which leads from the ferry to Metropolitan 
City was laid out by United States soldiers mare for the purpose of the 
express... to headquarters, and it is difficult to use it even on horse- 
back" (1935, p. 17). The unprofltablllty of the plank roads resulted in 
their discontinuation -by the Civil War, when macadam surfacing was 
applied to the roads. - ' 
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Only' a couple of years after the railroad, passed through Gordonville, a 

very significant event occurred in this small community. " Gordonville 

opened a public school, a one-room log cabin which James Hastings 

9 

attended. While information about this school is quite scarce, it is 
very probably that the school was not at all different from Thomas' 

(1911) description of "a. typical school of the 1850's" in Liguest 

County: ■ , 

" The old-time school house was often built of round logs, 
chijaked with mortar made of mud. ' It was a one-room affair, 
square, and twelve to twenty feet in dimensions. Of windows 
it had two, . sometimes four, and the sash were glazed with 8 x 
10 panes of glass." Some of the very primitive schools had 
real old school benches, benches that defied^ time to even make: 
- fhem time-worn in appearance. They were made of split logs, 
the round side of each half being fitted with peg legs, the 
upper or flat side was made smooth with the broadaxe and the 
drawing knife. It is possible that one or two of this more^ ^ 
antique type of schools still exist in Liguest County, but 
scarcely probable. The reading and other books in the long 
ago were varied as to author and*outward appearance and 
heterogeneous as to character of contents. Later, a few 
^ years, there was improvement in respect to furnishing and 
attempts at systematic courses 6f study, but none^ from the 
pupils' poinr of vision, as affecting more room or greater 
length of term. The text books 'used in the school, we believe 
to be a type in 1850, were primers for the little children, 
six to eightf years old. From this age the pxjpils ranged in ^ 
years up to phe age of 18» and varied in size to correspond. 
For these were prescribed McQuffey's First, Second, Tfhird and 
Fourth Readers, Ray's Arithmetic, Mitchell' s, 'Geography,' 
Goodrich's History, Webster's Spelling Book and Webster's 
Deflner. The art of penmanship was taught in copy books made 
by stitching sheets df foolscap paper together. ^ This was done 
by the parents. The children carried their copy books .to the^ 
teacher's desk and he "set the copy" at the top of ^the page in 
each book. The copy was usually some maxim or wise saw, such 
as: 



^Conversations with the President af the Gordonville Historical 
Society confirm the existence of a olM room log cabin school and 'that 
James Hastings did attend. ThomaT maMas the brief statement "his early 
education was acquired in the mftlic sJb^ools of Gordonville", (p. 468). 
Clearly only one school existeil in Gordonville during this time and we 
estimate its origin to be arq&id 1857.. . " ; 

; " ■ ■ \ • ' 
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Procrastination is the thief of time. 
Command you may your mind from play. 
Contentment is a yirtue. 

A little later the master was able to get slips of engraved 
copies of these and other sentences to be used for copy. 

Then, as now, the length of the term depended upon the will of 
the voters who chose. to attend the annual school meeting and 
vote upon the- matter. The St'kte contributed a limited amount, 
local taxation a little nore, patrons sometimes were willing 
to add to the fund, and a teacher cotild be secured who stayed 
three to five or six months, depending for his tenure of the 
position upon the amount of the district's resources. The 
teacher was paid from $20 to $47.50 a month, and^ eked out his 
subsistence by boarding around, free of charge, at^the homes 
of Kis Bupils' parents. The professional teacher of those 
days is described as having been a person of education, but, 
with honorable exceptions, lazy and ambitionless, never stop- 
ping long in one community,- and sometimes quitting the job be- 
fore the. term was ended. This accounts for the fact that many 
of our most intelligent citizens coxxld never succeed in get- 
ting past "Baker" in the spe;Ller, and were confined to. the 
first part of Ray's Arithmetic during all of their rural 
school life. Notwithstanding which, succeeding as they have, 
with almost insurmountable obstacles in the way o£ educational 
progress, what height of advancement might not thosfe men have 
attained, who have become pur senators and mayors, dtspite the 
scholastic insufficiency of their school days? Whenlthey got 
to "Baker" (on the twenty-first page of a 168-page Ifook) the 
school wotild close. Ichabod woxild fade away, and his shiny 
, suit with the slick knees and elbows would be forgotten before 
his successor started another lot of children on the much-, 
traveled road to Baker the next winter. 

Goodrich's History, alluded to as one of the text books, was 
first published- by Rev. C. A. Goodrich, in 1822. For a long 
time it surpassed all rivals in poptilarity. In a dozen years 
150,000 copies were sold. In 1832, it was produced in a thick 
12mo, with forty-eight engravings and a map. 



In those days churches, as Judge Steines says of his section, 
were far apart. The one-room schoolhouaed were pressed into 
the. seiprLce of the Lord and the Baptists, Methodists and, 
possibly, the Presbyterians would sit .upon the benches and 
listen to exhortations from. . a (various preachers) • 

It was an expected thing in those days to transform the 
schools into Sunday schools. Indeed, to use the word that was 
not uncommon, they were "obleeged"y^to. ' (pp. 64-6) 
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The contrasts in education as practiced in Gordonville and Metropolitan 



City in 1857 are noteworthy. When the City hired Irving Cooley as 
superintendent of schools, many large scale reforms were enacted. 
Cooley 's successor, Terrence Greer (1899) characterized the educational 
system which was to become increasingly influential around Gordonville 
and Mil ford in later years: 

« 

In 1857 Irving Cooley succeeded Karl I. Sims in the office 
of city superintendent of schools. The Normal School was 
established that year with Stanley Fisher from the Normal 
School at Salem, Massachusetts, as its principal. Mr. -Cooley 
pushed forward vigorously the reforms in school building and 
the. plans which he recommended have been substantially adhered 
to in the entire subsequent his.tory of the schools. * These 
reforms related to the construction of school houses, the size 
of the rooms, methods of lighting and heating, -styles of 
furniture, modes of organization and classification of 
schools, methods of instruction. The buildings were modeled 
on the plan first introduced into Boston in^ the celebrated 
Quincy School' of 1848. The capacity of schools at this time 
(1857) amounted to 5,361 seats; the city, however, contained 
135,000 inhabitants,- and the school attendance should have 
been from twenty to twenty-five thousand. Since 1847,^ the 
migration into Metropolitan City had increased enormotikly and 
it was high time that the board of pxibllc schools should take 
into' consideration a new policy with regard to the increase of 
school accommodations... .. Improvements were made from time to 
time on the style of building adopted in these structures, but 
the general plan has been substantially retained In all the 
architecture that has followed in Metropolitan City. The 

^foundation idea of it is that there should be four rooms on 
eaqh" floor, each room placed at the comer and getting light 
from two windows at the back of ^the room and two windows at 
the side of the room, thrxs insuring a sufficiency of light and 
a sufficiency of ventilation in the hot days of the 
Metropolitan City summer. A hallway passes through the 
building from side to side, separating two rooms on the left 
and two rooms on the right. Stairways for the boys separate 
from the stairways for the girls, lead to separate play 
grounds .i* Under this arrangement each, teacher instructs two 
classes apd supervises their studies. A school org^ized in 
this way can be managed with very much less corporal 
punishment than on t^e earlier plan... and where a school of 
five hundred pupils would have from one tp two hundred cases 
of corporal punishment in the course of one week in 1857, it 

• was not uncommon for a school of seven hundred pupils in 1877 
to have only two cases of corporal punishment a' week. By Mr. 
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Cooley's jrecoimfendation the school bo€u:d passed a rule promis- 
ing to select for promotion those teachers who succeeded in 
managing their schools by a minimum amount of corporal punish- 
ment. Corporal punishment was not forbidden, but this r\ile 
proved a very wise measure, inasmuch as it reduced in a few 
years the* corporal punishment to one per cent of its former 
amount and at the same time elevated the average discipline of 
the schools. In the school discipline great stress was laid 
3 upon regularity and punctuality, and, while in 1857, there was 

as many as three hundred cases of tardiness per year for each 
one hundred pupils, by 1876 this number had been reduced to 
one-sixth the former number. This, of course, meant great 
attention on ^the part of parents and pupils to punctuality. 
In a. civilization which uses machinery and accomplishes great 
'results the hajilt of being on time is very important. Under 
Mr. Cooley ffie first program of the course of study was made* 
out. By general inquiry throughout the schools it was .found 
^ what the pupils in each grade could accomplish in a term of 
ten weeks of study. ' ^99, pp. 2014,15) 

before the Civil War began, the first graded school appeared in Metro- 
pblitan City. The National Education Association, which over a hundred 
year^r' later was to take a role in shaping the Milford School District's 
destiny, was organized the same year Irving Cooley took office. 

As the nation teetered on the edge of war, regional demographics 

were such that Metropolitan City's population had doubled since 1850. 

Census ^data enumerates the "colored" population at 3,500, or about two 

percent of the total. In Liguest County, Blacks numbered about 11% of 

the 20,000 inhabitants. In Gentle Valley Township, the proportion of 

Black? was even higher — about 20% of *the 4,300 residents. In the nation 

as a whole, some four million slaves made up 13% of the population. In , 

« 

this era, the landmark Dred Scott decision was handed down by the United 
States Supreme Court. Hyde and Conrad (1899) tell of the background and 
circumstances of this historic case: ^ 



Dred Scott was a slave, bom in Missouri about 1810. "About 
1834," says the sketch of him which appears in "Appleton's 

. . b.HT . . 119 " ; . 
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Encyclopedia of American Biography/' ''he was taken by his 
master. Dr. Emerson, an army surgeon, from Missouri to Rock 
Island, Illinois, and then to Fort Snelling, in What was then 
Wisconsin Territory. Here he married, ,and two children were 
bom to him. On his rietum to Missouri he. sued in the circuit 
court of St. Louis t^recover his freedom and that of hjL4 fam- 
ily, since h,e had been taken by his master to live in a fkee 
State. Scott won his case, but his master now appealed' t& the 
State SupreiPii Court, which, in 1852, reversed the- decision of 
the lower tribunal. Shortly afterward the family were solM to 
a citizen of New York, John F.A. Sandford, and as this afford- 
ed a ground for bringing a similar action in a Federal courc^ 
Scott sued again for his freedom, this time in the United \ 
States Circuit Court in St. Louis, in May, 1854. The case waA 
lost, but an appeal was made to the United States Supreme \ 
Court, and the importance of the matter being realized by a = 
few eminent lawyers, several offered to take part in the argu- 
ment. Those on Scott's side 'were Montgomery Blair and George 
T. Curtis, while those opposed to him were Reverdy Johnabn and 
Henry S. Beyer. None of these asked^ for compensation.. The 
case was tried in 1856, and the ,iu$|gment of the lower court 
was affirmed. A brief opinion was prepared by Justice Nelson, 
but before its public announcement it was decided by, the court 
that, in view of the importance of the case and its bearing dn 
the whole slavery. question, which was then violently agitating 
the country. Chief Justice Taney should write a more elaborate 
one.. Taney's opinion was read March 6, 1857, two days after 
the inauguration of President Buchanan, and excited intense 
interest throughout the country on account of its extreme 
position in favor of slavery. ; It affirmed, anong-other \ , 
things, that the act of Congress that prohibited slavery north 
of latitude 36 degrees 30 minutes was unconstitutional and 
void. Thomas H. Benton said of this decision that it made a 
new departure in the working of the government, declaring 
slavery to be the organic law 6f ^hc land, while freedom was ^ 
thjB exception. The passage that was most widely quoted and 
most unfavorably commented, upon was that in which TantSiy 
described the condition of the negroes at the iidoption of the 
Constitution, saying: "They had for more than a quarter of a 
century before been regarded as bcingfl of an Inferior order, 
and altogether unfit to associate with the white race, either 
in social or political relations; and so far inferior that 
they had no rights which the white man was bound to respect; 
and that the negro might justly and lawfully be reduced to 
slavery for his benefit. ' . Afterward Scott and his family 
passed by inheritance to the family of Calvin C. Chaffee, a 
member of Congress from Massachusetts, and on May 26, 1857, 
they were emancipated in St. Lotiis by Taylor Blow, to^whom Mr. 
Chaffee ;had conveyed them for that purpose." 

(Hyde and Conrad, 1899, pp. 600-1) 
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The Supreme Court Decision strengthened thfe pro-slavery position, dimmed- 
the hopes of millions 'of slaves, splint^ered the key plank of the Repub- 
lican party platform and ^ exacerbated tensions between north and south. 

The Civil War began before Gordon ville had much of a chance to 
develop and attract new residents, business, or cliurches. The period of 
time between the firing of the first shot upon Fort Sumter to the sur- 
render of Lee at Appomattox is a blood-stained chapter in our nation's 
history. The issues which divided the nation by region cut right across 
MetropaldLt^ City and Gentle Valley township, and sometimes pitted 
neighbor against neighbor. Thomas (1911). describes the patterns into 
which the divergent beliefs grouped: 



In Midwest State the slavery question came to the front in the 
first quarter of the 19th century and occasioned acrimonioiis 
debates in congress for a year preceding the state's admission 
into the Union. .. .In 1861, an echo of the former strife over 
the question of slavery reverberated from the north and the 
east to the south and the central west, involving- in its hide- 
ous din, the state of Midwest and, to a distressing extent, 
the city'of Metropolitan ani the old County of Liguest. The 
citizens rapidly resolved themselves, under the stress of a 
prospective immii\ent conflict between the Federal Government 
and the Confederacy forming in the South, into three f sections, 
the unconditional Union men, the conservative or conditional 
adherent of the government at Washington,' and the class t'hat 
sympathized wij:h the South, which called itself rebel or 
secessionists. (p. 96) 



As we recall, slavery was more widespread in the township^ x^f Gentle 
Valley than in the region as a whole. • This point, in combination with 
the ethnic make-up of the area had the region around Kilford iand Gordon- 
ville with proportionally fewer unconditional- Union supporters and en- 
listees. As Thomas indicates, the Germans, who were not yet numerous in 
Gentle Valley township, were a decisive group in' the Union cause: 

• 12L , . 
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Liguest County (and Metropolitan City) attracted a host of 
German settlers, who established themsjplves in various parts 
of the county, possibly in greater numbers in the eastern and 
northern parts. •• .Gentle Valley appears to have been favored 
by the French pioneers, if we may judge from the Gallic nomen- 
clature of, its people and places. •• .Settlements of people of 
American parentage were scattered or intermixed with other 
nativities all over the county. 

^ • 
At the beginning of the Civil War many of our sturdy Ger m an 
fellow citizens joined the home' guards, exchanging the belief 
that their action was necessary to the defense of their homes 
for the more emphatic action involved in re-enlistment for the 
war. They were mustered into the regular service. . .and tramp- 
tramped all over the South with Sherman, even in the memorable 
march to the sea. Very loyal were they, the old men and their 
I sons, and with great pride do they now don the old uniforms 
and attend the meetings and march in. the ranks of the Grand 
Army of the Republic and the loyal Legion at the times for 
their camp fires and reunions. 



The German immigrants and "their children, living in Metropoli- 
tan City and County in 1861-65, were almost without exception 
unconditional Union men. Ten thousand loyalists, eighty 
percent of German nationality, formed five volunteer and five 
reserve regiments to take a part in the three-months* service 
with which the war began in liidwest State. Many of them re- 
enlfsted for three years, and not a few saw service throughout 
the war. (1911, p, 97) 



Of those wearing the blue, and there were certainly some from Gentle 
Valley township, Thomas says: 



The contentions of those who fought to save the Union have* 
been justified in their correctness by resultsj^^^ Liguest 
county contributed many men who served in the ^Bnion army, many 
of them with most pralP'iworthy distinction, mtoy of whom gave 
their lives to the patriotic sentiment, which carried them 
into the carnage of battle or into the miseries 'of the prison,^- 
many of whom came back from the war, restsned their aforetime 
peaceful avocations, farming, plowing, toiling in the city and 
the country, and, dying, left behind then^ children who now are 
living happy and useful and prosperous lives in this same ') 
"new" County of Liguest. / (1911, p. 96) 
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At the other extreme from the unconditional Union position was' tba rebel 
or secessionist side. Dr. John Grant, who we will recall, was a 
purchaser of one of the Chester slaves, and who'se descendents deeded 
property to the Milford School District, waa one such rebel who served 
in the Confederate army. Of secessionists /|lke Dr. Grant, Thomas notes: 

t 

The men who ;^ent to the front in defense of the Union.-.. are 

matters of official records Not so with the hundreds of " men 

who went from\Metrop61it.'?n City and made their way to the Con- 
federate army.,.. The nma^er will never be known with definite- 
ness. A numbei^ of infantry and artillery organizations were 
made up almost entirely of Metropolitan City and Liguest 
County men, and >any more were attached to regiments composed 
of soldiers from.all parts -of, the South.... It is estimated 
that the Southern army contained at least 5,000 men who went 
to it from this locality. .. .The Metropolitan City contingent 
appears to have made up in quality what it lacked in quantity, 
but -quantity is usually a very influentifil factor in a* scrap, 
as you may have learned by personal experleace, and bullets 
are no respectors pf persons—they are great levelers~and ' 
doctors and truck-gardeners; lawyers and divinity students and 
section men and teamsters and men of all classes; Irish and 

Dutch and French and "Nigger" and American; aristocratic 
humanity and plebeian flesh and blood; look tlike to men w^io 
are facing each other behind antagonistic guns. Martial Idw 
had been declared very early in 1861 and those men who left^ - 
the C9unty !^ad to go with the utiaostr-s^^crecy as to their 
methods of eluding the eyes and guns of^he home guards, who 
paced the bdnks of the- Saulc river. . ...Undei the zelgh of 
martial law,\ a passport containing a pled^ of loyalty to the 
Union w^s necessary to men who wished to l^aVe Metropolitan 
City. Eighty-five thousand of these passe^\ wari« 5'jsued in' 
^ three months in 1861. i (pp. lOO-l) 

^There were other men wb ^.at South i^S=^Me back an 
f indefinite numbe- of tii^as. They carried information and 
quinine and prbM; ited freight in small quantities and at 
great peril. ... ^ 

And still others went South with the full knowledge' and 
assistance of the government, making the Journey on one of the 
palatial steasabcats or the period. We have been told of a 
group of about thirty of these people— men arid women— who made 
the trip to a point above Memphis, ultimately reaching a point 
called Pontotoc, Mississippi, whfere they .found themselves 
among their Southern friends. They were "aiders and abettors" 
and had been banished. Some- of them carried mail anc' 
;'contr.aband" articles.... (p, ]02) . 
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The rebel or secessionist element, so far as the yomger men 
were concerned, were, without doubt, honest in their convic- 
tions that they were in the right in the stand taken by them* 
Xhey nearly all -Inherited these convictions, just as they 
inherited and reflected their mothers' religious faith or 
theli: fathers* political affiliations. In their opinions 
concerning the war, many of them gave but little time to 
arguments of a wordy nature, giving to later life a discussion 
of the reasons, just ss many of iis do to the influences upon 
which are based our various courses toward all manner of 
earthly ox heavenly salvation. Another older, class of men, 
distinguished in the councils of the state and of the nation, 
eminent as law-makers, revered in the pulpit, sanctioned the 
secession movement and defended their position with Bible 
textQ and with countless other a^gunents^ amongst others their 
right to secede from. a compact being based on the principle 
that, the right of withdrawal was implied by the right to enter 
it. The^first class was represented, , in large numbers, in the 
Confederate line of battle. Many of them never got back to 
their homes. (?• 96) 



"Copperhead" was the name given to southern sympathizers whose 
allegiance to the Union was conditional. In Liguest Co\jnty such 
persons, often slave holders, were taxed very heavily to support Union 
military operations. In addition, the Home Guards were known to maka . 
raids upon such' sympathizers, and carry off their slaves and other 
property. Randall Chester was one sxich "copperhead" who apparently 

suffered this kind of indignity; for Jessop (1927) states: 

"J 

Although he* was a "Union" man, he was persecuted for his 
, Southern sympathies by authorities whose ardor for the Union 
cause led to extremes. He was imprisoned and fined ten 
— • thousand dollars, and his wife was fined five thousand 

dollars. ^ (1927, p. 65) 

' . V ' " ^ 

Apparently Randall ; Chester feared that his real,est$?.te was at risk, and 
transferrek title to his property to a neighbor named Frank Teasdale 
until after the war. The Teasdale Road, along which Mllford High School 
stands today, was named aftef Chester's trusted neighbor. 
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3,2 The Period of Reconstruction 



When the war ended, Randall Chester and many other former slave 

• ■■ ■ ^ 

owners, no doubt had some adjustments to make during the period of 
radical- reconstruction* According to Thomas, the healing process was 
generally quick and complete among blues and grays alike. Upon retum- 
Ing home, they: 



(T)ook hold of the plow, got their household altar into a 
semblance of Its old shape, resumed all their old traits of 
good citizenship, and mingled In every form of amity and 
'good-fellowship with their late antagonists, accepting the 
results of the war with a good faith in the belief that, while 
t:he meth^s necessarily employed were costly in blood and 
treasure the benefits obtained justified the lavish 
expenditure. (1911, p, 97) 

r 

Nearly ac half century after the war, the Metropolitan News editorialized 
atout the success of the reunification of the nation:. 



The promptness and the completeness with which the passions of 
1861 disappeared after 1865 brought a reunited country has no 
parallel in any other great conflict which the world has seen, 
Cl4rLl wars are the fiercest of all conflicts, and their traces 
last longest, but many years past the scars which our big 
struggle left have been obliterated. The followers of the 
lost causer, with few exceptions, accepted the new, which was 
the restoration of the old order, divested of its anachronisms 
cuid ln^ossibillties. South Carolina is aa loyal as 
Massachusetts, and has been for decades past. And there is 
ample reason for this, The^f irst\president chosen after the 
/Civil war held out the olive branch toward the men against 
whom he had fought. He appointed Longstreet and several other 
Confederates to important posts under the. government, Hfs^ 
successor, Hayes, removed the Federal troops from the South, 
In his state papers Arthur refused to mention the South as a 
section, and that term, except in a geographical sen^e, has 
appeared in no outgiving from the White House since. In 
McKlnley's days the ban was removed from army officeijs who 
resigned in 1861 to enter the service of the Confederacy, and 
Wheeler, Fitzhugh Lee and others of them donned the blue in 
their later days. Ever since 1870 every one of the eieven 
Confe'derate states has had its full representation in 
Congress, and has been upon precise eqtiality before the law 
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with the rest of the commonwealths. The presant chief Justice 
of the supreme court was a Confederate soldier. The 
gatherings in Baltimore and other places in the next few weeks 
of the survivors of the wearers of the blue and gray will 
testify anew to the vitality of. the ''indestructible Union of 
indestructible states," (Cited in Thomas, 1911, p, 105) 



Certainly the social and economic order was transformed by the war, but 
the relations between Blacks and Whites were not totally refiligned, . 
Emancipated Blacks were afforded neither a complete array of civil 
rights, nor social and economic parity with Whites, Yet the passage of 
the 14th and 15th amendments were the first, steps in a long journey to 
bring about these national' aims. Federal relief agencies such as the 
Union League and the Freedmen's Bureau were established to aid former 
slaves, in the transition to political participation and economic 
independence, Tb.ese federal programs were distinctly different from the 
privately funded relief societies s\ich as Sean Maloney supported. We 
shall come back to this point later. Many Blacks in the region of Mil- 
ford, we presume, were able to sever their ties with former masters, 
while many others settled for sharecropping or other modifications from 
the status of slave to employee. Some of the Blacks who struck out on 
their own apparently found the security of the master's farm preferable 
to the poverty and discrimination that characterized the life of 
"freedom," The Black woman who appeared in an earlier photogra^^H^Fig- 
ure 4, Chapter 3) may well have been such a case, ^ 

In the years following the Civil War, the population of Metropoli- 
tan City surged to nearly a third of a millio;i. Most of the near doubl- 
ing of the numbers between 1860 and 1870 occurred in the last half of 
the decade. While the majority of citizens were United States, bom 
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Whites, over a third of the City's residents were immigrants'. Of the 



foreign-fom commiunity, the largest group was now composed of persons of 
German extraction, who numbened nearly 60^000 in. 1870. These population 
characteristics posed a serious challenge to the young City public 
school system. The response by "Superintendent Cooley is most notable, 
for it represents a rare example, of school integration with a non-Black 
ethnic group. Cooley *s successor describes the City's policy: 



Under Mr. Cooley' s policy the board begait*-as early as 1864 to 
take; special measures- to draw into the public schools the Ger- 
man speaking population. The German language taught by native 
Germans was introduced into a few of the large schools 
situated in parts of the city where the German population was 
large. One lesson a day was given- in the German language. It 
was proclaimed policy to give the children of Germans a know- 
ledge of English and the advantages of school association with 
Anglo-Americans, it being desirable that these two classes of 
the population* should not grow up as two hostile cadtes,'but, 
on the^ contrary, that they should grow up/as fellow pupils and 
make a homogeneous population for Metropolitan City;. It was 
assumed that German pupils should not lose their command of 
their native tongue while they learned English. The number of 
Germans taking advantage of this new arrangement in the 
schools increased rapidly and by the year 1869-70 there were 
6,213 (out of the fratemalizlng of the two classes), German 
and by 1878-9 the number had increased to 20,428 out .of a 
total of 48,836, and 5,005 of these pupils were Anglo- 
Americans. The study of German by Anglo-Americans was 
encouraged w'ith the view above stated, namely the fraternizing 
of the two classes, German and Anglo-Americans. Perhaps no 
step has been taken in the schools of the nation of so great 
importance as this one of bringing together the German- , 
Americans with the Anglo-Americans in the same school. 
For the Metropolitan City plan was followed throughout the 
Northwestern States... The result has been a complete removal 
of barriers between German-American and Anglo-American 
business men of these States. Affiliation by marriage, too, 
has removed still further the national differences. That at a 
later date the study of German was abolished in the schools of 
Metropolitan City by a vote of the people shows that a large 
number of German-Americans who had completely affiliated ( 
themselves with the Anglo-Americans had come to feel that \ 
there was no longer any need 'for the special study pf German /^ 
in the schools^ A class of citizens migrating from a foreign 
cpuntry to America will be held to a higher standard of 
character if it does not break off 'family ties with the stock 
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left in the old country. If the German children keep up their 
^German side by side with their English they will be likely to 
retain relations for at least two generations with the Euro- ^ 
pean stock. This will not prevent their, becoming Americanized 
in the good sense of the word^ but it will add a certain ^ 
strength of character to the German- American contingent of the 
population.' This argument proved valid in Metropolitan City 
and in the other cities in the Northwest following the Metro- 
politan City plan. In Cincinnati a different plan had been 
established. In a certain part of 'the city the schools were 
taught by German teachers using the German language for half 
the day I and by English teachers lisjjig the English language' a 
second half of the day. This, as one~would expect » prevented 
Anglo-Americans from attending the aame-achool with the Ger- 
man pupils and therefore led to the settlement of Cincinnati 
In two'^parts, one part native American, and the other part Ger- 
man. The consequence of this isolation of the two classes of 
citizens is felt to this day in Cincinnati^ and to a still 
tgi^ater degree in Pennsylvania. Mr. Cooley had recommended as 
early as 1859 the adoption of German in the schools, and four 
years before, his predecessor, Mr. Sims, had strongly urged 
upon the board the same measure. Metropolitan City was a very 
composite city. According to the census of. ..1870, 124,378 
were foreign bom, being mostly the older population, and 
252,792 (being most children) had one or both parents of 
foreign birth, leaving only 98,397 of native parentage. Of * 
the foreign bom, 65,936 were Germans, 34,803 Irish, 9,843 
British, 3,310 French, 3,265 Swiss, 2,733 Bohemians. 

f . (Greer, 1899, p. 2015-16) 

/ 

This policy stands in bold contrast to the manner in which Blacks and 
Whites were integrated in the City schools over a century later. To a 
significant extent, the racial isolation in the City schools which was 
^^vgntually deemed unlawful also began during the administration of 
Superintendent Cooley at the beginning of reconstruction: 



Another one of Mr. Cooley 's planis touched the education of the 
colored people and the establishment of colored schools for 
their accommodation. There were three schools for colored 
people- situated in the northern^ middle and southem parts of 
the city, established in 1866. This nimber of schools has 
been Increased sufficiently to supply the wants" of .the colored 
people. The Franklin School. ..was set apart for a colored 
high school, tinder the name of the Marshall High School, in 
the year 1875. (Greer, 1899., p. 1016) 
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The demo^aphic stresses which shaped the schooling Whites received was, 
proportioni^lly, even greater in' the pase of Blacks as many former slaves 
from the rural south migrated to urban centers like Metropolitan City. 
In 1860, there were about 3,500 Blacks in the City. A decade later 
their numbers had increased nearly six-fold to over 22,000. Many Blacks 
remained in agriculture as sharecroppers, which lieems to be the caser^in 
Gentle Valley township. Census data Indicates that the township's White 
population increased from 4,200 to 7,200 between 1860 and 1870, while 
the Black community changed only from 865 to 950 during the same .period* 
At a point only a few miles west of Milford, and across the recently 
constructed Township Line Road, the area's first "colored" school 
appeared three years after the City's ^irst school for BL: -ks. Eifanzwa 

• • . . r 

(1977) who has studied the history of the schools in ths West Tovmship, 
writes: "During that year (1869) the enumeration of the school district 
revealed there were 45 boys, 36 girls, and six 'colored*. One of the 
sheets of the record book is an itemization of expenditures for the 
'colored school' (p. 69).* It is possible that some of the children who 
attended this school were descendents of the Chester slaves, for this 
school was apparently the only one for Blacks in the region of Milford. 

The impact of urban growth, industrialization and reconstruction 
altered little the agricultural economy and way of lifeN^round Gordon- 
ville and Milfc^rd. Subdivision of land into smaller parcels continued 
slowly, but mechanization and inventions such as McCormick's reaper 
allowed more productive us^ of smaller tracts of land. But it was the 
larger farms such as the Chester's which could benefit most by shipping 
from the Gordonvllle Depot. As the City's population increased, with it 
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the demand for farm' products Increased. And "as the horse continued to 



be the primary source of local transportation, hay and oats joined wheat * 
and com as the region's staple produce. Dairy farming was another a 
enterprize supported by the growing Metropolitan City. The rich pasture 
land, which included the present day Kensington School attendance area, 
was the location of one of the region's first dairy operations. Orville 
Jamleson, whose mother's family owned the Kensington property, was the • 
area's first dairyman. Of Mr. Jamleson, Thomas (1911) writes: 

• . . • ^ . ' , ■ .... 

Prominent because of his sur'^ess as a farmer and also because 
of his long resident in Ligueat County, Orville Jamleson is 
numbered among the influential citizens of Gentle Valley town- 
ship. For seventy-seven years (since 183.4) he- has lived on 
the farm where he now makes his home,' -and there are few men in 
this part of the^^county- who are so well acquainted- with the 
earlier history of this section or retain a more distinct 
recollection of the early settlers, their manners, their modes 
of thought and the trials through which they passed In 
subduing the wild land to' the uses of man. Jamleson was 

bom In this county, April 9, 1834, a son of Willis and 
Elizabeth (Harmon) Jamleson, natives of Kentucky and Virginia 
respectively, the families on both sides belonging to sttirdy 
pioneer stock, 

Reared on the home farm, Mr. Jamleson, of this .review, did not 
possess the advantages of a father's Influence and example, as 
the head ^f the family died three monl:ha before the son was 
bom. The son w^a^^uqrated In the public schools and ever 
since leaving ^chooljnas been identified with the home farm, 
which passed uito his possession after the death of his 
grandfather. He made many improvements on the place,' which 
comprises two hundred and forty acres, ^hus adding greatly to 
its value, and is now able to pass the sunset of life In quiet 
ease and retirement. The work of the farm for sometime has 
devolved upon younger sho^ulders and a successftil dairy 
business has been carried on by Mr. Jamleson' s son during the 
past eight or nine years. 

Mr«. Jamleson politically is a sixpporter of the democratic 
party, but has never held public office, although actively 
Interested in all movements pertaining to the section with ^ \ 
which he has been so long connected. He is a genial gentleman 
of unusual £ilertness of mind. He has witnessed .the -wonderful 
development of Liguest County, and at all times has manifested 
a spirit of helpfulness and progress iveness that indicates the- 
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brojad-minded man. In business affairs he has never sought to 
tiake undue advantage of another and he, therefore, well 
deserv^es a place in this work. (pp. 219-20) 

The construction of the transcontinental railroad put scores of 
thousands of immigrants to work in the midwest and west coast regions. 
Chinese "coolies" picked and shoveled eastward across mountains and 
deserts leaving behind a symetricaj trail of wood. From the * 

midwest, gangs of Irish "gandy dancers" laid ties and rails to 
ultimately link with the eastward construction. In 1869, the two 
sections were joined in Utah with a golden spike. The whistle of the ^ 
locomotive signaled many changes. As wayiBS of settlers and sightseers 
poured westward, the huge buffalo herds were subject to wholesale 
slaughter and diminished rapidly. The Plains Indians, whose lives" 
depended upon these animals, would never -ecover from this latest 
onslaught of American civilization. The bufffdo^ere replaced by cattle 
which over-grazed freely on the ppen ranges. From here they. were driven^ 
in large herds to railway ship^^ing points an I delivered to urban cente^a^ 
to the east. It was during tii-uS era tha*- (fetropolitan City became an 
important meat packing center whf?r»e pr^Jducts were distributed all over 
the* midwest. The railroads created numeroua jobs directly and 
indirectly. This new form of transportation oftde accessible the 
abundant natural resources that contributed to .a seven fold increase in 
industrial production that occurred bet'.^^een 1865 and the turn of the 
century. ,A mobile labor force followed the railroads, attracted by jobs 
and cheap land sold by the companies, 'tiis. region of Gordonville and 
Milford was -at first spared the. impact of 'the waves of these newest 
settlers. ^This would change in the 1880' s. 
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Between 1870 and 1880, the population of Gentle Valley township 
increased by only 500 persons, and life around Milford and Gordonville 
continued in its rural way. Gordonville Presbyterian Church, the town's 
first house of worsfiip, began services in 1870. In that same year a 
second room was added to Gordonville' s log cabin school. The practice 
of tenant farming and sharecropping became more widespread in the region 
and provided many immigrants and settlers their first opportunity to 
partake of America's abundance. One such n&wcomer named George Coving- 
ton leased land that, after the turn of the cjentury, would become part 
of the City of Milford. A newspaper article abput early Milford con- 
tained this brief profile of George Covington: 

The 500-acre Purcell Farm (daughter of Randall Chester) in- 
cluded most of what is today the City of Milford. English 
immigrant George Covington was one of the farm's chief tenants 
from the mid 1860*s until his death in 1891. 

Covington came to the United State.s in his early teens, but 
found that life moved too fast for his taste and went home 
only six months after his^ arrival. , 

There, he found things moving too slowly and again turned to 
O America y staying seven years the second time around. 

Cciflngton then had in mind returning to England for just three 
uei^ks to marry his childhood sweetheart. But it didn't work 
o*^t that way. The young couple was shipwrecked twice on the . 
xltlantlc crossing. 

Later, the couple bought 35 acres of hilly land at one edge^ of 
the larger farm fbr their own use. Covington built a six-room 
frame house. ^ 

His grandson, Paul E. Teasdale, subdivided the Covington farm 
^in 194& and named the neighborhood of winding streets 
Covington Hills. 

The homestead was razed for the subdivision's main street and 
today, Teasdale' s daughter, Mrs. Richard H. Groetsch, lives in 
effect in her great-grandfather's backyard at 947 Covington 
Drive. ' . u. 
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Street' n^^^ such as Leeds and Cambridge Hills, were derived 
from the^^vington f^amlly's English heritage. 

(Metro Times, 6-16-76) 



In 1868, Irving Cooley was succeeded as Superintendent of , the Met- 
ropolitan City public schools by his assistant, Terrance Greer. During 
the twelve years of Greer's administration, major curricxilar innovations 
were effect^. In 1871, science education was introduced into the City 
Schools. While this was an important change In and of itself, it is 
doubly innovative in its scope, sequence and articulation as a "spiral" 
curriculum. We are fortunate to have Greer's own statement^ about 
science education: ^ » 



In 1871 a system* of instruction in natural science was 
adopted, giving one lesson per week of sixty minutes to .each 
class of '.pupils in the eight grades of the elementary 
schools. The first year's course of study took lip an outline 
of botany. In the second year of the primary school there was 
a similar study of the outlines of' zoology and physiology, and 
in the third year the elements of physical acience or natural 
philosophy so far as to explain the child's playthings. The 
fourth year took up again the study of botany in, a more 
systematic manner and with special reference to the different 
species of plants and their uses for food, clothing, medicine 
and the arts; the fifth year the classification of different 
animals and special subjects in physiology; the sixth year 
nal^l^al philosophy again and astronomy. Another course in 
natuiral science still more systeniatic began in the seventh 
v« year, taking up geology and meteorology, ^ and In the eighth 
year an outline of natural philosophy with special reference 
to the understanding of the constrtiction of machinery. It 
will be observed that this formed a spiral course taking the 
children of the elementary school over the three great 
branches of natural science three times. In 1877 a similar 
course of lessons in history was adopted, taking up also one 
hour a week and arranged in a spiral form._ (I899f p. 2016) 
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The same year that science education began In the city schools, the 
first non-denomlnatlpnal private school^^ In Gentle Valley Township 
opened Jxist to the north of Mllford on the property once owned<by 
Orvllle KUllan, Of this "finishing school" called the "Metropolitan 
Seminary for Young Ladles", Scharf (1883) writes: ^ 

Property possessing great natural beauty, valued at ten 
thousand dollars, was subsequently Improved at an expenditure 
g of eleven thousand dollars, and other liiq)rovements render Its 

present veilue twenty-five thousand dollars. The site Is a ^ 
commanding eminence south of the city of Metropolitan, 
three-fourths of a mile from the city limits, on the West 
Railway, overlooking the city and the Sauk River, and Is only 
a few hundred yards from Killlan Station. The location, 
though so near the city, is remarkably quiet, there being no 
business houses near, and is surrounded by beautifiH- stiburban 
homes. 

The spacious, well-constructed5 building is surrounded by a 
shady lawn of eight acres , tastefully laid out with walks, 
bordered with flowers and ornamental shrubbery, all conspiring 
to xender the^ place an attractive home. The large, well- 
ventilat^ed rooms have all been arranged with a view to health 
and comfort. . 

The school is the property of B. T. Caldwell*, LL.D., and is 
select in its character, receiving only a limited number of 
those desiring a high grade of scholarship. Though no 
sectarian Influence is brought to bear upon the pupils, their 
religious welfare and moral training are most studiously 
guarded, and every endeavor is made to render the school a 
Christian home. The limited number^ allows each pupil to be 
indlvuduallzed and to receive that special attention requisite 
to her culture, affofding a great advantage over schools in 
which large numbers are crowded together. The seminary, up to 
this period, has sent out*. only thirteen graduates. The grade 
of scholarship is designed to be thorough, . affording the very 
Best literary advantages. Vocal and instrumental music,, 



In 1871, the only other non-public school in the Township was the Jesui 
Theological Seminary founded in 1823 and supported in large measure by the 
Maloney family. On this site between 1824 and 1831, the Jesiilts operated an 
"Indian School." Between 1819 and 1846, k Catholic Boarding Scrfool also ex- 
isted in the City of Gentle Valley. One public school was operating in the 
City of Gentle Valley in 1871.' Curiously by ^dem standards, this school 
was staffed by Catholic Nuns between 1857 and 1887, at which time the first 
parish school began operation. . 
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painting in oil and water colors, drawing, sketching, and 
whatever else may be needful in the thorough culture of a 
young woman, are most carefiilly ^attended to in this seminary. 

Tliere will soon be addad to the accomznodations, already 
inviting, spacious and airy school-roosia, with all the desired 
appliances. An . important feature in this school is that the . 
year opens in September and closes *the middle of May, before 
the enervating heat of summer oppresses, and all the 
arrangements, as well as the eligibility of the location, 
contribute to the health and the general welfare of the 
pupils. The principal has a select library of fifteen hundred 
volumes, to which the young ladies have access, besides which 
they have the advantage of the libraries of the city, and the 
art galleries, mtiaetims, lectures 3 concerts, and other 
appliances for their culture. (p. 1878) 



If any young ladies from Milford attended this finishing school at 
Killian Station, they were likely from families like the Chesters, 
Grants, and Roberts, wjiose names -and social position would allow such 
training. 

The Panic of 1873 rather abruptly dampened national optimism about 

a return to ante-bellum levels of prosperity. For the next five years, 

the economy lin5)ed alon^ through to the end of reconstruction. The . 
depression caused widescale business failures and cast three million 

workers into the ranks of the unemployed. Membership in the fledgling 

labor union movement was cut by 5/6. During the beginning years of 

reconstruction, the first Blacks were elected t;o state and federal 

offices throughout the south. The Ku Klux Klan also sprang up in this 

era. In 1874, Blanche K. Bruce became the last Black United States 

a. 

Senator until 1966 with the election of Edward Brook. 

The phenomenal growth of Metropolitan City was slowed considerably 
during the depression. Between 1870 and 1880 the total population 
increased by only 13%. Depression and slowed growth notwithstanding, 
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the City public school system remained anything but stagnant • In 1870, 
the schools enrolled over 24,000 students, and through the next ten 
years showed a steady increase in enrollments that reached over 51,000 
in 1880.^ Superintendent Greer innovative policies continued to take 
hold despite economic hard times and spectacular enrollment increases. 
One of the innovations was the kindergarten which Greer (1899) 
described J 



In 1873-574 the first experiment was made in the adoption of 
the kindergarten' into the pxiblic school system. Miss Iheresa 
Cashell offered to take charge of the instrtiction of a teacher" 
in the supervision and management of a kindergarten, pfbvided 
the 'school board would furnish , rooms and a salaried teacher. 
In the next year, 1874-75, there were^ three morning 
kindergartens and one afternoon kindergarten established, and 
from that time on the kindergartens rapidly increased until 
the year 1879 there were fifty-three in all^ twenty-seven of 
them being held in the forenoon, and twenty-six in the 
afternoon, with a total enrollment of 6,202. This was the 
first successful experiment ever made of adopting t^e 
kindergarten into a pxiblic school system. Miss Cashell 
continued to^give her services to the cause of the kinder- 
garten and the success of the kindergarten system is due to 
her 'efforts. A large number of young women came to her 
training classes and learned the new method of teaching yotJ^g 
children. From t\^p^to three -hlHdred attended the weekly 
lessons held "by Miss Cashell, and it was stated by the 
superintendent that, the benefit to these persons as a 
preparatory education for the family was worth the total sum 
expended by the school board in the support of the 



kindergarten. Many of the 
iu those parts of the city 



new kindergartens were established^ 
in which the poorer people"" resided. 
' (pp. 2016-175 



" Superintendent Greer is a quite clear case of what Callahan (1964) 

has called the "scholarly educational; leader" era of the 

i . ■ 

super in tendency, and which included such other contemporaries of Greer 
as Horace Mann and Henry Barnard. .The following paaslage, penned by 
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Greer, contains ample evidence of such intellectual leadership, and 
harkens forth images of Kensington School's "continuous progress" 



takea to prevent the evil effects ascribed to what is called 
the "lock step." This evil has led to the frequent complaint 
that "under, the graded school system the work of the school 
room becomes monotonous and like a treadmill," It serves as a 
.kind of Procrustean bed to hold back the talented pupil and 
destroy his indxistfious habits, while it disheartens »the dull 
pupil who finds himself not able to keep up with the average 
of the class. The effect of placing pupils of different 
degrees of advancement in the same class will be to xinduly 
urge, the backward ones while the pupils in advance of the 
average In the class will have -too little work assigned them. 
When bright scholars are kept back for dull ones they acquire 
loose, careless habits of study. When the pupils of- slower 
temperment are strained to keep pace with qtilck and bright 
ones they become discouraged and demoralized. Even when 
pupils are well classified at the beginning of the year, 
differences begin to develop from the first day and after two 
or three months of good instruction a large Interval has 
developed between the advancement of the slow ones envl that of 
the bright ones. Besides difference In temperament there is 
difference in regularity of attendance on account of sickness 
and family necessities; these things affect the rate of 
progress. Moreover, the degree of maturity and amount of 
previous stfudy develop differences. .Classification In a 
school is never absolute. ^No pupils are* o'f exiictly the same 
degree of progress. There are probably no two pupils alike in 
ability to do >the daily work* of the class. From this it is 
evident that there should be frequeijt ■feclaasification. There 
should be promotions of a few of the be$t pupils from below 
Into the class above, and a few promotions from the best of 
that class to the next class beyond. After such promotion has 
been made through all or a portion of the classes of a school 
from the lowest, each class will find itself composed of fair, 
average and poor scholars, together with a few of the best 
from the next lower class in place of the few that each has 
lost, by promo^tion. New hope will come to those pupils who 
were before the poorest in the class, and there will be new 
stimulus given to the best pupils, who have been promoted to a 
higher class, for they will -^ave to work earnestly to attain 
and hold a good rank in the new class. But the quick and 
bright ones thtis promoted will gradually work their way toward 
the top of the class again'. . The. slow ones in the class may be 
passed by successive platoons of bright ones Introduced into 
the class from below, but they will pick up new courage on 



philosophy some 90 years in tl^ future: 
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every occasion when thay find themselves brought to the top of 
the class by the process of transferring the bright ones who 
had begm to > lead them at too fast a pace. 

Metropolitan City early 'took the lead in ativocatln^ thie 
reform of the graded school system, and its beneficial effects 
extended from the lowest primary grade to the highest class in 
high school. In the average elementary school the Intervals 
between classes of the first and second year's work aVeraged 
eight to ten weeks, making possible the transfer of the bright 
pupils to the next class above without forcing them to take 
too long steps. Ca the other hand the old fashioned plan of 
having one examination for admission to the high school per 
* ann^rfn was abolished and classes were admitted two, three, and 
even four times a year according to the needs of the schools. 
As the number In the first year of the high school work nearly 
equaled the aggregate of pupils In the second, third SQd 
fourth years, the experiment was tried of forming branch high 
schools in different parts of the city In wklch could be 
brought together the eighth year pupils 'of the elementary 
school and the first ytear of the high school, thus rendering 
it unnecessary to send children from the age of thirteen to 
fifteen years a long distance to a central school* 

_ ^ (1899, pp. 2017-18) 

* 

We can only note in pdsslng the programatlc, philosophical, and leader- 
ship similarities between Terr^nce .Greer in the 1870's.and Mllford's 

• ■■■■ - - \ ^ 

superintendent Steven Spanman in the I960's. We refer the reader to 

• ^ • \. 

Volume II where we examine the fit of our data with Callahan's (1964) 
thesis about the "Changing Conception of the Super intendeifcy. " 

The significance of the year 1876 extends well beyond the 
celebrations of the nation's centennial throughout the area. To this 
point we have been a bit obscure about the formal j governmental 
relationship between Metropolitan City and Liguest County. What 
Cassella (1959) calls "The Great Divorce of 1876" provides us occasion 
to explore the circxjmstances that resulted in two jurisdictional 
entities where before there was but one. 
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For more than a half century, the government of Metropolitan City 
had been nested within the broader iurisdiction of the County Court. 
For over three decades the interests of the urban population were 
increasingly at odds with those of the rural county residents. At issue 
back around the time of the Chester r>lave sale and the construction of 
the Carlton Methodist Church was the City's inadequate representation in 
county government, ^ and at a time when the population was bulging and the 
City's fiscal resources were strained: 



Between 1845 and 1858 the composition of the governing body of 
Liguest County was altered three times. During this period 
the population of the City had .increased faster than the 
County as a whole, which accentuated the problem of City 
representation at the County level. The growth in urban 
population caused many complex and costly problems, for the . 
city government. Extensive public improvements were^ required , 
and as a result the munieipalr'del5t~ Increased materially. 
_ (1959, p. 88) 

Insult was added to injury when the county exercised its political ad- 
vantage by levying a tax which disproportionately burdened the urban 
population. The "Personal Recollections" of the City's mayor at this 
time contain charges of corruption and demonstrate the indignation and 
resulting political action that reduced considerably the county s power: 

...in the year 1858 the County Court of Ligtiest County was 
•;guilty of a great wrong in imposing an exorbitant tax on the 
people of the County, and of an enormous^ unjustifiable and 
scandalous waste of public money. The unwarranted abuse of 
that tribunal was so flagrant as to excite general 
indignation. To such a pitch was the mind of the public 
aroxised that a public meeting was called and a committee 
appointed to visit the State Capitol in the year 1859 to take 
such legislative action as to relieve the citizens from these 
grievances. .. .The result was that, in pursuance of the 
recommendations of the committee, the Legislature passed a law 
abolishing the County Court and reducing the taxation and , 
expenses of the County. 

(Campbell, 1880, pp. 437-8) 




The tensions between City and County, still interdependent jurisdiction- 
ai bodies, were relieved onl^ temporarily by the reforms of 1859. A 
decade later, the calls for seperatlon echoed the same general issues of 
politi' al power and economics. One City spokesman was quoted in the 
Metropolitan Gazette in- 1869 as saying: 

What is needed is Li^paration, • • A government would then be grt 
' rid of which, costs an immense amount of money and contributes 
nothing to the welfai:e and prosperity of the city. • Of every 
five dollars raised by the county, four dollars is contributed 
by citizens of Metropolitan City, €ind nothing ever comes bask. 

(Cited in Cassella, p. 91) 

The growing sentiment in favor of separation and the establishment of 
"home rule" for Metropolitan City coalesced in 1872 around an organiza- 
tion calling itself the "Citizens' Tax Committee". This group was 
successfxil -in bringing the issue before the Midwest State Constitutional 
Convention in 1875, and having provisions enacted that /would enable the 
electorate to decide the issua of separation. In 1876, the measure was 
passed by the voters of the City and County by a narrow margin, and: 

The Metropolitan City, as described. .. (with new boundaries) 
and~the r e s idu e- of Li g u est-€Qtmty^-i-r-are-her-eby~de^lar-e^ 



distinct and separate municipalities. . .and the residue of what 
now constitutes the Liguest County shall hereafter be called 
Suburban County. 

(Cifed in Cassella, p. 10) 

A "new" County Court was established and to the present day. Metropoli- 
tan City and "Suburban" (nee Liguest) County have remained separate, if 
not somewhat estranged. 



At the time of the vote, the City, stood to gain from the separa- 
ti(?|i^ However, in the post World War II era, suburbanization and urban 
decay reversed ithe benefits of the separation, and the growing Suburban 
County was spared the burden of supporting the troubled City. 
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While legislation divided the. City and County,, the expanding rail- 
roads linked the two economically. In the year of the "Great Divorce", 
another set of tracks united the Gordon Depot with Itetropolitan City. 
This "spur line"; provided convenient commuter service between the two 
populations. James Hastings was sure to have availed himself to this 
modem transportation as he attended City University, .where his grand- 
father, as we recall, was a prominent scholar in the 1820' s. James 
Hastings was graduated from City University in 1878 with a Bachelor of 
Arts degree. 

The period of "radical reconstruction" ended in 1877 shortly after 
the inauguration of Rutherford B. Hayes. This same year, a violent 
railroad strike swept across the eastern half of -the country, and 
touched the lives of many citizens o£ Metropolitan City. ^ What started 
as a rail strike soon gathered support /from many occupational groups in 
the City. While no bloodshed occurred in Metropolitan City as it had 
elsewhere, the strike wrought mob activity, destruction of property, and 
general chaos for several days. The beginnings .of the City's first 
-wideseaie-iabdr^ turmo il-;is-recounted-by^-Schar 



reveals the author's biases: 



Up to 'this time the demonstrations in Metropolitan City/had 
been confined to public mass-meetings and parades, in which .a 
few labor agitators, styling themselves the "international 
Workingman's Organization", were the ruling and ^directing 
spirits. They had wotked on the sympathies of some workingmen 
and incendiary ^nd inflammatory speeches, added to the start- 
ling events attending the riots in Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and 
other points in the East, 'had resulted in the enlistment of 
many qnechanics and laborers. But there wer^ '^Ty fl^w, if any, 
railway men identified tl^ith the agitation in Metropolitan City 
proper, although these^ had at times given their moral support; 
^the mass of the disaffected in Metropolitan City were tramps 
and irresponsible persons,- idlers and curiosity-seekers. On 
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Wednesday, July 25th, however, the demonstrations culminated 
In open violence. The beginning of the outbreak occurred at 
a meeting called for eight A.M., to be followed by a labor 
procession. The meeting was held under the auspices of the 
International Worklngman's Organization, which had prepared 
a list of Industrial Institutions at which the procession was. 
expected to call and compel the employees to stop work* The 
procession, which subsequently degenerated Into a mob, started 
from the Larder Market, after hearing sp.eeches from, several of 
the executive committee. Prominent in the ranks were a ntimber 
of colored roustabouts from th^ Levee, who had been Invited. by 
the executive committee to join in the demonstration. This . 
they had done after compelling the captains of such steamboats 
as were lying along the Levee to advance the wages of their 
colored workmen. 

After marching up and down Larder Market Place, the procession 
passed down Main Street .... (where) a stop was made at the 
Flour Mill and the proprietor was allowed fifteen minutes to 
close up, which he did. The demand was made by a committee of 
spokesmen previously appointed from the ranks. While at this 
point the rank of the procession was broken and was not 
reformed. The Metropolitan City Bagging Factory. ..was the 
next place visited. The crowd dashed over the Elm Street 
bridge in great confusion, shouting and yelling and alarming 
the employees of the bagging factory, who hastened to close 
the doors and windows before the mob arrived. The spokesmen 
were met at the entrance by the superintendent, who at once - 
acceded to a demand for Instant stoppage of the works. 
Before he had had an opportunity to do this the mob clambered 
over the fences., and yelling and hooting, created a scene of 
confuslonas . the employees, one hundred of whom were females, 
were being dismissed. 

While at this place the negro roustabouts forced themselves to 
the front » and during the remainder of the day they were most 
conspicuous in the scenes of disorder and riot which ensued. 
All of the places on the programme having received prev^.ous 
notice from the executive committee to close, the mob regarded 
it as an insult when they were found open, and was apparently 
greatly Incensed thereat. At the Midtown Foxmdry, a square 
farther west, similar scenes were enactedt and the rioters 
kgok possession of the works and compelled the engineer to 
shut off steam. At the Engle Bagging Company's works the. 
disorder was even greater. Windows were broken, the door of 
the engine room was burst in, and the engineer, under threats 
against his life, was compelled by the negroes to shxit off 
steam. There were a great many females employed here, and 
they were peremptorily orde:):ed to quit work, and in some 
Instances received rude threatment at the hands of the 
negroes. A malt-house, south of the Bagging Company's works, 
was visited by a ci^wd o-f negroes, who finding only a few 
carpenters ^t work, compelled them to leave. A heavy shower 
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of rain now^ drenched the mob, but did not check its progress ^ 
in. the least... and a hxunber of rioters directed^ their , 
attention tg, d small grocery kept by a man nMied Lampheat, 
which th^ negro element were only prevented from sacking by 1 
the thre/ats of a committeeman to place them under arrest.... | 
The Metropolitan City Trunk-Factory was next closed, and iher- 
main body of the mob then desisted and started cm the return. 
. The negroes, however, attended by a few disorderly white 
characters, .continued east... as an independent mob. They 
closed the Savoy Mills and the Northern White-Lead and Color 
-Works, ijith threats of burning if operations were resumed. 
Thence the mob, ripe for any disorder, swept on to the Maple 
Street Depot, where the- negroes attempted to stop a passenger 
train which was on the eve of departure, and grossly iAaulted 
the passengers, but were finally induced to. leave by tva^or 
three speeches from their white colleagues." The Southern 
Mills next received a visit, and the man who was in the engine 
room, being insulted by a negro, knocked him down, whereupon 
another negro assaulted him with a hatchet, and the latter 
only escaped by flight. After .stopping a few bricklayers, at 
work on a new building,, the mob raided a small cooper-shop on 
Oak Street, where they sawed a number of hoop-poles into, 
clubs, and, with threats of murder and arson, influenced the 
employees to leave. At Hickory Street the little shop of a 
poor widow was raided by negroes, who were about to sack it 
when compelled to leave by others in the mob. City Zinc Works 
were next closed, -^and the rioters, many ^of them fired -with 
drink, continued northward, their passage being marked by 
similar outrages^ At Binet's Bakery... and the Grand Bakery.*., 
they carried off whatever they desired and destroyed a 
quantity of stock. 

At Ash Street a store was raided, and dry-goods," soap, etc.,. 
were thrown into the street, "so that poor people might pick ^ 
them up." - (pp. 1843-44) 



As the mayor organi-zed a volunteer "militia composed of three or four 
thousand of "a better class of citizen," the executive committee of the 
Metropolitan City Workingmen's Organization drafted the following appeal 
to the Governor of Midwest State. Herein are highlighted the issues and 
concerns fi^om the workers* perspective in these depression years: 

TO THE GOVT-L'OR OF THE STATE OF MIDWEST AND ALL CITIZENS: 

We request your speedy co-operation in convening the Legisla- 
• ture and calling for the immediate passage of the eight-hour 
law, its stringent enforcement, and penalty for all violations 
of the same. 
* ^143 
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The non-employment of all children under fourteen years of age 
in factories, shops, or other uses calculated to injure them. 



Your attention is respectfully called to the fact that a 
prompt compliance with this our reasonable demand, and that 
living wages be paid to the railroad men, will at once .^ring 
peace-and prosperity such as we have not seen for the last 
fifteen years. Nothing short of a compliance to the above 
just demand, made purely in the interest of our national 
welfare, will arrest this tidal-wave of revolution. Threats 
or organized anoies will not turn the toilers of this nation ' 
from their earnest puxTJOse/ but rather serve to inflame the J 
passions of the multitude and tend to" acts of vandalism. 

Yours,., in^ the nation's welfare, 
' EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Metropolitan Gity Workiijigmen' s 
Organization 
(Cited in Scharf, p. 1046) 



Likewise, the union petitioned the mayor: 



TO THE MAYOR OF -METROPOLITAN CITY: 

Sir, — We, the authorized representatives of the industrial 
population of Metropolitan-City, have called upon you to 
reqtiest your co-operation in devising means to procure food 
for those actiially in a destitute condition. 

In order to save a useless waste of your time, it is necessary 
that we at once say that all offers of work during this na-^ 
tional strike cannot be considered by us as a remedy under the 
present circumstances, for we are fully determined to hold out 
until the principles we are contending for are carried. 



It is the earnest desire of every honest toiler in Metropoli- 
tan City to accomplish this their purpose iij as orderly a way 
as this dire contingency will allow. 

The stringency of food is already being felt; • therefore, to 
avoid plunder, arson, or violence by persons made desparate by 
destitution, we are ready to concur with Your Honor in taking 
timely , measures ta/«upply the immediate wants of the foodless, 
and respectfullj^^ffer the following suggestions, namely;^ if 
it is not in ymir power to relieve this distress, we request 
that a convention of lu^irchants be called by Your Honor to meet 
and confer with us as to the best' way to procure food for our 
distressed brothers and their families. 



Each member of all labor organizations will hold themselves 
individually and collectively responsible to pay for all food 
procured by their order.- * 
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That we, the unfortunate, toiling citizens, desire to faith- 
fully maintain the majesty of the law while we are contending 
for our inalienable rights. 

Therefore, we in good faith give you our earnest assurance to 
assist you in. maintaining order and protecting property. Fur- 
ther, it^ order to avoid riot, we have determined to have no 
large processions until our orgiinizatiou is so complete as to 
positively assure the citizens of Metropolitan City of a per- 
fect maintenance of order and full protection to life and 
property. 

In the name of all workingmen's asoociations, by the Executive 
Committee of the Metropolitan City. W'orkingmen's Association. 

(Cited in Scharf , p. 1046) 

The governor responded by mobilizing, the state militia,^ho were joined 
by federal troops sent in by President Hayes • This resistance was 
effective in breaking the, strike and restoring civil order.-^ Scon rail 
service was restored' between the City and Gordon Depot. 

The end of reconstruction brought with it a renewed sense of opti- 
mism among the majority population as economi.c conditions^ began to im- 
prove. For minorities, the outlook was not so bright. The end of recon- 
structiou also meant a reduced commitment by the federal government to 
promote equity and c±v±V rights* 3y the end of reconstruction another 



^^^.^^w^^^^ s^s.w.trr-th e Native Amer±cHn:nFPCTabft tlon^> was on the b r i n k of cu i^ 
"^■^ tural destruction. In spite of Custer's defeat in 1876, within a year 
nearly ^j.l Indian resistance to White encroachment had been checked. One 
of the most heroic, and sad episodes in the twilight of a multi- 
millenial culture involves the ^1,500 mile march of the-Nez Perce tribe. 
The surrender of Chief Joseph in 1877 was recorded in these words: 



Our^^chiefs are kilie*. . . .The little children are freezing to 
death. My people have no blankets, no food. ...I want to hav6 
time to look for my children and see how many of them I can 

^ \ ^ ■ ■ . ■ ' . 
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f±&d>^ Maybe I shall find them among the dead. Hear me, my' 
chiefsi I am tired; my heart is sick and sad. From where the 
sun now stands, I will fight no more forever. 

(Cited in Bragdon and McCutchen, p. 390) 



3.3 Conclusion 

The emergence of Metropolitan City as one of the nation's major 
cities eclipsed much of community development in small towns like 
^Gordonville and Killian Station. These, in turn, overshadowed the 
subtle community infrastructure which had emerged in Milford by 1878. 
We would like to conclude this chapter by examining this embryonic 
community whose features fashioned subsequent growth and development in 
Milford, and a centur:^' later would be central to the .dynamics of racial 
transition, school board policy on neighborhood schools, and the fate of 
the Kensington experiment. 

We would now like 'to take a mental journey through Milford and its 
regional context at the end of reconstruction. The map of the area, 
shown as Figure 9 is based upo.n an old county platbook from 1878. 
Allowing some degrees of freedom in our use of inference "and imagina- 
tion , we try-^K>—reerea^^-some— linages- of the Miif or dr-c 
ago. 



Insert Figure 9 About Hfere 



There are a number of routes that would have^.€<dt^ us into Milford 

from Metropolitan City. The most convenient and progressive by far was 

it 

the railroad\ which could transport us between the City and.^Gordonville 
in less than an hour. Once at Gordonville, it would be necessary to v 
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Figure 9: The Mllford School District and Its Regional Context ih ib/b 
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saddle up or hitch a team of horses to continue on. We could avail 

ourselves of the livery services near the Depot, and head south on Main 

Street. Passing through this community of 40 families, we would see a 

rail yard where a small group of workers is loading grain into a train 

for shipment. We continue past a hotel, the Presbyterian Churchj, and 

the two-room public school and then reach the' Donnelly Road, where we ^ 

face the stately home of the Hastings family on the edge of town. Tuni*^' 

ing west here, we travel past the Donnelly property and about a mile 

outside of town* reach the Valley Road, constructed sometime since 
12 

1850. If ve were to turn sbuth onto Valley Road, we could continue 

/■ ' ^ 

into the town of Gentle Valley, some five miles away. A turn to .the 
north would take us into Killian Station, about three^miles down the 
road. We believe the Valley Road served as a boundary for the children 

4 

who attended the Gordonvllle Public School, just as this thoroughfare in 
the modem day is a school district boundary. Part of our reasoning 
becomes apparent as we contldue west along the Donnelly Road, and cross 
over into what became the Milford School District in 1947. 

The sloping pastureland on the north side of the road is the Harmon 
property, where the Kensington School would be 6^ailt in 1964. Just be-: 
hind Harmon's, and not visible from the road, is the Jamieson dairy 
farm. On the south side of the road is pore property owned by the 



12 - 

Street maps and plat books have been a principal source material in 

tracing the course of community development. Maps before 1900 have been 
hard to come by, and one of the igaps i^ our map set is the* period be- 
tween 1850 and 1878. This impedes precise dating of roads and build-^ 
ings in the absence of other data sources. Our inquiry at the County 
Department of Highways (5nlv revealed that records of old roadwork are 
not retained, leaving us with no option but to specify a period of time 
during which construction occurred. . 

r< 
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Donnelly family, and a tract belonging to the descendents af Frank 
Roberts, to whom we have referred in the last chapter concerning an 
advertisement for a runaway slave. The 'Roberts home still stands in 
present day Milford in an upper-middle class enclave. 

As we continue west on Donnelly, we count eight homes over a mile 
stretch. These and a dozen more set back in the woods and fields form 
the nucleus of the Marquette School District, named for the Jesuit 



explorer who paddled past the Sauk River some 200 years earlier. Just, 
this side of the old Richmond Plank Road and to our left is a school- 
house which families like the Harmon's and Roberts no doubt had a hand 
in establishing. We presixoie this school was named Marquette, and that 
it was a one-room frame structure of recent construction. Without con- 
ducting a land title search, we are able to say little more than a 

• 13 
building, used as a "school and church" was nestled upon a hill near 

the intersection of Richmond and Donnelly Roads in 1878. This school 

has long since disappeared. Somewhere before 1909, a new school was 

built across the road and about a qiiftrter mile east of its 1878 

location. Barring the possibility nt some tragedy such as. fire, the old 

building was probably put to use as a bam or storage shed until a 

" ' 14 

subdivision was built on the spot in the 1940's. 

— W 

At first we wondered whetjier or not two institutions, a school and 
a church, might have stood on this site. However, the platbook shows 
only one building on this lot. From what we know from earlier 
discussion of the use of school buildings by religious groups, it is 
likely that'^this was a public school, with auxiliary religious uses. 
IndeedA schools were "obleeged" to provide such meeting space to 
religious congregations. Had a religious school been located here, the 
map would probably have been worded "church and school." 

^^Often times land for a schoolhouse was donated and when the 
property ^ceased to be used for educational purposes, it reverted to the 
owner. , - 
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The street name changes from Donnelly to Chester-Upton as we cross 
the\Richinond Road, now three miles outside of Gordonville. Over the 
next two miles the pastures, woods and fields are punctuated by only two 
homes. we can see from the road. On the south side, to our left, the 
Upton estate stretches along the first mile, followed by the Chester 
property along the second mile. Most of the land on the north side of 
the Chester-Upton Road is owned by -the Grant family. As we near the 
Carlton Road intersection, the large brick home built by Dr. John Grant 
would be visible. Just as it is in the present day. 

Continuing west and re<^ching the, Carlton Road, v/e would find the 
home built by Ellas Cbje^d&ef"'irrT812 less than a mile to the south. In 
1878, the old home was occupied -by the General '-S son, Randall Chester. 
A half a mile further south is the Carlton Methodist Church, built a 
qxiarter of a century earlier by the congregation and their slaves. A 
short distance beyond is the Sauk River and the site of Fort Carlton, 
which last served as a military post in the mid 1820' s. 

As we cross the Carlton Road and continue west, the name of the 
road changes again; this time from Chester-Upton to Grant. • The terrain 
here becomes Increasingly wooded and hilly. Much of the property on the 
south side belongs to, the Chesters. -The Grants own most of the land on 
the north side. About a half mile west of 'Carlton and on the Grant side 
of the road we would find another one-room schoolhouse in 1878. We be- 
lieve this was the crriglnal Spiral HilL School, and base this inference 
updn a street named Spiral Hill which runs through a modem subdivision 
on the same plat as the . old schoolhouse. Families like^^the Grants and 
Chesters were sure to have taken an active role in th i founding of the 
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Spiral Hill School< Scharf (1883) writes that Randall Chester ''has 
given 'his children the advantages of a liberal education, and has always 
been a strong advocate of education and public improvements" (p. 1857). 
This little country school was the nucleus of the Spiral Hill School 
District which nierge4 with the Marquette District in 1947 to become the 
Milford Consolidated School District. 

Less than a mile further west we pass the Edinburg property and 
next the small Covington Tarm on the left before reaching the Township 
Line Ro^d. This road, while only tx o years old in 1878, vas built along 
a jurisdictional boundary which had been in place for mora than a half 
centuiry. The Township Line Road was probably an attendance boundary for 
the. Spiral 'Hill School in 1878 jviat as it continues to define Milfordls 
western edge in the present day. About three miles further west is the 
"colored school" to which we have made earlier reference. 

At the Township Line Road, a turn to the south- would take us past a 
fialf dozen farms spread over a mile and. a h^f of fertile va3-ley land. 
However, as we' begin the return leg of our trip, we turn north and 
travel along the low lands with the future City of Milford atop the 
wooded hills to our right. Over the next mile we pass two farmhotxses on 
t!ic Spiral Hill side of the road before reaching a thoroughfare called" 
Beatrice Avenue, Only one farm house is to be found on this three- 
quarter mile street. However, the -significance of this tract of 



As with the Marquette School, we have little specific information 
about the old Spiral Hill School, save for its presence indicated on the 
platbook of 1878. If our inference is correct that "Spiral Hill" re- 
ceived its name after the innovaCion in the City Sc];)iools known as the 
"spiral curriculum", this woiild have the school built someflme between 
1871 and 1878., 
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property is enhanced by our knowing that the southern side of Beatrice 



Avenue was owned* by the Eastern State Mutual Life Insurance Company. In 



ford's first industry. * 4 

Continuing eastward, we once again r^ach the Carlton Rjad where we 
detour north for a short distance before picking up' th^ Doleman Road, 
another thoroughfare named for a pioneer Milford family. Just another 
quarter mile north on Carlton would take us to a cemetary begun in 1864 . 
by a German Protectant sect. This cemetary tcday. is the northernmost 
portion of the Milford 'Sthool District, and is situated^nly a few miles 
south of the German community of New Mannheim. Heading east on the 
Doleman Rodd, we pass a half a dozen small farms on the south side of ^ 
this bumpy country road. Nestled among the farm lands we find another 
German Protestant graveyard .which was "Founded in 1859", as a sign in 
the modem day reads. No doubt many loyal uniqr, soldiers made x:hese* 
lots in northern Milford their final resting place. 

Continuing east on Doleman, we unwittingly straddle a latter day 
northern boundary of the Milford School District. Soon we reach a T- 
'intersection with the Richmond Road, and were '^"'e to turn south, in a 
mile and a half we woiild be back down^ to the' Connelly Road and the^ _ _ 
Marquette School. Along the way we would pass the grazing dairy. herds 

^^New Mannheim was founded during the Civil War and falls within the 
city limits and jurisdiction of Metropolitan City. ^ This German toro is 
one of the elements of M^lford's regional context that we shall Say more 
about in the next Chapter. The presence of a significant German 
population in Milford in 18/3 shoxild not be inferred from the presence 
of cemetaries. The German population to the north apparently found 
suitable land more available to the south, rather than further north 
towards Metropolitan City, where land was much more expensive. 
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of the Harmon's and Jamie&^n's, the a future attendance area of the 
Kensington School. Rather than tuminj^ south, we rein left on the 
RJ.chmond Road aiid pass out of th? present day Mllford School District, 
To our right, is the old Killian estate, which by 1878 had undergone 
some subdivision, Reachirs the comer of the Killian property, we turn 
right and head towards town on the Killian Station Road, For the first 
half mile, th^re is little evidence of a small town ahead. But reach- 
ing the crest of a hill we can see a scattering of homes iti the valley 
below. In the ne^t third of a mile, we pass a half a dozen homes on the 

right side of the road. At the first intersecting street, Jamleson 

: ^ " 17 • 

Avenue, we find the Killian Public School, The modem era Killian 

School District developed around this school, A I alf century later, the 

Killian school system would provide the Spiral Hill District its second 

* 18 
superi.- tendent • 



Were w«^\ to follow the Jamleson Roaa, we would pass a dozen house<3 
enroute to- the Killian Mansion^ which in 18/3, operated as the "Metro- 
politan City Seminary for Young Laiies" until 1907. Parts of this 
building complex stfll stand today, Killian Station had no churches or 
business in 1878,* In all, perhaps 35 families lived around the Gillian. 
Station, which we reach shortly by continuing east on the road by the 



The 1878 platbook simply labels this lot as "school." A conversii- 
tion with the President of the Killian Station Historical Society cou-- 
firms that this was the first Killian School. While unable to provide a 
precise date of construction, this small school was probably built in 
the late 1860*s. 

18 

See Volume II for further discussion of the superintendency of Mr, 
•Grey, * 
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same name. At the Depot we could make rail connections to Gordonville, 

tkree miles southeast, or to downtown Metropolitan City, 45 minutes 

^ • • . * 'ff,- 

north. 

' J ■ " 

' We how end our tour through the Hilford region at the. end of recon- 
struction, just before major changes were about to sweep through Milford 
and its neighbors. We continue to document this metamorphosis, and 
chronicle the development of the Milford School District in the next 
chapter. " . , ^ 
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4. THE BEGINNINGS OF MODERN MILFORD 



This chapter is "a continuation c f our story of the growth and 
development of the community which ont *iay woxald become the Mllford 
School District. As in the last chapter, our task is essentially 
descriptive and our scope includes mxiltiple layers of context, but 
attends most closely -to xhe goings. on in nearby cities and towns around 
Milford. The following narrative covers the five decades between 1879 
and 1929. We divide this half century into two periods. The first 
extends between 1879 and 1902, and' depicts the final years of 
agricultural Mllford. During the second period, covering the time 
between 1903 and 1929, we examine the development of industry, the first 
suburban housing and the evolution of^ a school system which had Blacks 
and Whites attending separate schools* 

As we proceed forward in time, there shall be both contlnxilty and 
change in the cast of characters^ Family names like Chester, Grant and 
Hastings shall continue to "appear in the" narrative. ,and new actors with 
names like Tholozan and Hauser will replace others auch as Gordon ani 
Maloney. Like with the previous chapters, we rely upon a variety of 
historical documents -and sources. One important diff'^iience between this 
chapiier and those preceedlng is that we have been able to speak directly 
with persons like Mrs. Irma Hauser and ^r^^^F^K. Tholozon, whereas 
before now all of the persons we have profiled have long been deceased. 
This itself seems' to justify the title "The B(<iginning8 of Modem 
Milford-." ' 
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4.1 The Twilight of Pastoral Mllford: 1879-1902 



We have been fortiinate to obtain an iinpubllshed masters thesis 
titled "The Geography of Marquette Valley** (Hunsteln, 1946). This 
document Is an historical study of land use along the Marquette Creek^ a 
ftve mile stream that stretches west from Gordonville, meanders past the 
Kensington School, and merges with a tributary of the Sauk River in the 
northeast comer of the Mllford School District. Hunsteln characterizes 
the period between 1879 and 1^902 as the "Truck Farming Stage" which he 
thus describes: 



By the latter half of the 1800*'s the landscape of Marquette 
Valley was showing adaptations to the urbanization of Metro- 
politan City. The city was rapidly becoming a commercial 
center, and. a market was growing for fresh fruit and vege-, 
tables, because many of the residents of Metropolitan City no 

longer^ found wime nor had space to grow them themselves 

The easily worked fertile lands of Marquette Valley furnished 
excellent sites for thlfi occupation. Many of the bottoms and 
terraces, with their loesslal soils, were turned over to this 
new, profitable, intensive farming. The excellent growdLng 
conditions were shown by the following cropc; which were grown 
economically: Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, 
peppers, asparagus, sweet com, egg-plant, paas, beans,' 
onions , parsley , leek , okra , spinach and jrhroarb , let tuce and 
celery, beets, carrots, radishes,-, horse-radish^ parsnips, * 
tumlps, cabbage, kale, cauliflower, colXards, kohlrabi, 
watermelon, cucumbers, and squash. Irish 'potatoes, sweet 
potatoes and tomatoes were the most extenuively grown, ranking 
in the order named. 

The cultural aspects Introduced by the Truck Farming Stage 
were those characteristics of intensive farming. Many of the 
richer, easily tillable, better drained lands .held in general 
farms were subdivided into small tmck garden plots. Because 
of the intensive cultivation these lands were constantly in 
need of improvement., through the use of fertilization, aera- 
tion and cultivation. As a result of the intensifying of 
farming there was an Increase in the number of landholders 
......The large estates. . .had fceen broken up into smaller hold- 
ings glvinjg Marquette Valley a more Intrlcatp pattern. This 
was particularly true along the major roads -in the western 

half of the Valley By the end of this Truck Farming Stage 

Lhfc^ landsiS'ape of Marquette Valley had begun to show a varied 
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pattern. The truck farms were integtated with certain of the 
general^ farms, resulting In a varied pattern of agriculture; 
partly extensive and partly Intensive, farming, having the 
characteristics of each. It was not until the next stage than 
an entirely new cultural pattern was Introdvced. 

„^ „ (Hunstein, 1946, pp.56-58) 

The shift to Intensive agrlcuJ.ture was aided by technological ad- 
vances such as the steam "dtlven threshing machine^ and population In^ 
creases brought about by westward expansion and settlement. In the year 
1880, Metropplltan City contained 350,000 residents. By 1900, the City's 
population had Increased to 575,000.. During these same two decades. Sub- 
urban County grew from 32,000 to 50,000. Much of the growth of Gentle 
Valley Township In this era occurred In Gordonvllle, Kllllan Station sud 
the City of Gentle Valley: " In 1880, Gordonvllle contained 18;^ resldi:.^^^^:. 
By 1900 the population was nearly 1300. Killian Station Increased f-v;im 
about 100 to 1,000 In the same period. The City of Gentle,' Valley, vith 
800 residents in 1880, Increased in size to about 1,200, becoming i.-::coi:oi 
to Gordonvllle as the most populous community in the Townehlp. 

During the truck farming stage, the rural community that later b<i-- 
came 'the Milford School Disr^^ict changed little in comparison to its 
neighbors. Records from Carlton Methodist, the only church in the dis- 
trict, indicate ^hat the congregatJoii barely held its own during this 
period of intensive agrigxJLture* The Church history provides a longitu- 
dinal context to the period we hflv^ celled "TI:jia Twilight of Pastoral 
Milford": • 

'V 

In tr;king .an ove;:'-f.ll leak r^t the story of Carlton Methodist 
V7e fine that the growth of the church naturally divides into 
periods, muci^ l±ka the grr.wtih of rings of a fo7:est tree. There 
are times of fast: growth ^id rapid progress, followed by 
periods of slow growtr.h, often approaching stagnation. These 
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variations in growth and progress enable us to divide ti^'^ 
story into definite periods of time.:.. . .the liftle cl&^i\ nf 
neighbors. . .struggledXalong in the developing wildernv^str smd 
through the pangs of cnanglng times. This culminated iti a 
period of rapid growth and the building of a church bridling. 
Next came the war years and those following — no doubt period 
of change and upheaval, but still ^ period of growth icx the 
little church in the country forest setting. The next ^ripoch 
covers the time from the year 1872 — 73 to about 1906. Ihis 
period was one of little change-. Carlton and one other church 
were the only churches in the circuit. The other chuiich graw 
weaker, while Carlton just about held its own. At Cr»cltonp _ 
the working force of the church conaisted of the Jv^r^-^beva of 
less than a dozen families. The record during >.thia period 
consists largely of a list of admissions and departures of 
members of these families. I- - i^) 



While some important changes- occurred in the community surrounding 
the Marquette and Spiral Hill Schools between 1879 and 1902 > notable 
developments vook place aft^^r this period. We believe ther^ci l^t^t 
changes are better understood by taiowing about the ever;^^a £:iad circum- 
stances takii-ig shape just outside the district boundariiir'T* • 'So once 
again we turn our attention to Milford'a regional context. 

Just three years after the "Great Divorce of a narrow gauge , 

steam railway united the city of Gentle Valley with Metropdlitan City 
and made each within reaso^aable commuter rGach of the ot^^r. As the 
newly constituted county government helped shape the future of Suburban 
County, the interests of the citizens of Gentle Vnlley Toimship .were 
represented by three cotmty council -members with whom we are familiar. 
One was a you2.g lawyer named James Hastings. Another was\J. R. Chester, 
son of General Elias Chesti>r. The third^was Frank Roberts, who passed 
away in 1?81 before his term expired. 

Ttie City of Gentle Valley, before is descendency ae the most 
populo\^;s cotran^inity in rhe Township, was described by Scharf (1883): 
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, J 

The situation , and surroundings of Gentle Valley have not been 
such^ as to le^d to the establishment ^here of any Important 
manufactQi&les or shops, beyond what have been required to meet 
the wants of the people In the Immediate- vicinity. The round- 
house and machine-shop of the Narrow-Gauge Railroad is located 
here, at the terminus of that road. It is the repair-shop of 
the road, ^d it has facilities for making all the repairs on 
the rolling-stock, and building locomotives when necessairy. 
The machinery is driven by an engine of twenty-five horse- 
power, and eight men are employed, 7 

The city has now six general stores, two ho tels,*" three wagon- 
and blacksmith-shops, four shops, three tailor-shops, two 
harness-shops, one shoe manufactory, one tin-shop, and two 
physicians. Its population, according to the census of 1880, 
was eight hundred and seventeen. 

The (religious) establishment at Gentle Valley has steadily 
Increased in usefulness and Importance, and additions have 
from time' to time been made to the buildings as such additions- 
have bfecome necessary, and now the community here numbers 
thirty-five sisters. As its school has increased better 
facilities for Instruction have been added till in 1880 it was 
deemed advisable to erett a new school building. Accordingly, 
on the* 1st of August in that year, the erection of a new 
academy was commenced,/ under the supervision of Mother Mary 
Joseph, then Superior /of . the convent, but in August, 1882, 
elected Superior of the order. . 

The bxiilding was completed in 1882, and dedicated on the 8th 
of September in that year. It is of brick,, and covers an 'area 
of one hundred and twenty by eighty feet. It is five stories 
in height,. Including the basement. The latter h^s the refec- 
tory, the culinary department, a recreation-room tor junior 
scholars, and the heating and lighting apparatus. It, as well 
as all. the other stories, is traversed each way centrally by 
corridors ten and twelve feet in width. On the first floor, 
above the basement, are the study halls, class-rooma, and 
music-rooms. On the second are the dormitories, oratory, 
library, and music-rooms. On the third are the exhibition- 
room, the studio, and the infirmary. 'On the fourth are the 
yoting i ladles * ward-robe, the museum, and^ the astronomical and 
philosophical apparattis, and on the top is an astronomical 
observatory. The house is heated by steam, lighted by gas, 
has w^ter distributed to all parts of it, and, in short, is 
furnished with. all the Improvements which modem Ingenuity, 
guided by long experience, has been able to suggest. Two 
features are particularly noteworthy:, the excellent ventila- 
tion and the facilities for egress .in case of fire. - The 
sisters of the institution planned the building, and its 
construction was under their supervision. 

(p^. 1888, 1892) 
. r 
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In the same period, the cotiditions were being, created in Gordonville to 
insure its ascendency as the Township's largest city: 

<^rdonville had little importance previous to I878, but at 
about that time a rapid growth commenced, and now it contains 
about sixty families. It has a post-office, a hotel, two 
stores, three machine-shops, and two churches; The population 
is largely composed of railroad employees and their families, 
who find h:2re a convenient and pleasant place of residence* " 
By reason of the absence of marshes In the vicinity and the 
excellent qtiality of the water, the village is remarkably 
healthy. • ^ 

Of the churches In Gordonville, St. Kevin' s (Catholic) is now 
(1882) in procasd of erection. It will be a neat, wooden 
structure, with a seating capacity of three hundred ^d fifty. 

f 

The Presbyterian Church at Gordonville was erected about 1873. 
It is a tasteful frame edifice^ with a seating capacity of 
between three and four hundred. The society has been supplied 
by different clergymen, and with commendable liberality it hag 
opened the doors of its 'house of worship to other demonlna- 
tlons. " 

In 1877-78 a brick building was erected for a public school. 
It hks two school-rooms on the first floor, and in the second 
story a hall, which is to iTe divided into school-rooms as 
future extigencies require. The cost of the building was 
fifty-six thousand dollars. A Kindergarten school Is also 
kept in the village. . ' - 

The place has one physician and three attorneys, one of whom 
is a State senator, and another is a member of the House of 
Representatives in the State. 

In 1882 a cheese-factory was erected in the village, with all 
the latest improved machinery and appliances for establish- 
ments of that kind. It has facilities for handling three 
thousand gallons of milk dally, and for * cooling, the milk it 
has an ice-machine with a daily capacity of three tons of ice. 
It is the property of a stock company, with J. C. Baxter, 
manager. The company has adopted the plan of furnishing 
farmers in the vicinity with cows on conditions arranged 
between the parties. , (1883, p. 1897) 

< 
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The location of a cheese factory in Gordonville was partially due to the 
rail shipping facilities ^n' the little town. Equally important was the 
presence of such long established and successf til dairy farms operated by 
the Harmons where the Kensington School stands today, and the Jamiepons 
across the Marquette Creek on the outskirts of Killian Station. 

. Shortly after Gordonville began its period of cdmmercial and 
residential development, the small community fomded by Orville Killian 
more than four decades earlier underwent a major transformation. A 
"company town" was created when a- photographic process plant located in 
Killian Station. A recent newspaper article recounted some of the 
changes which took place in Milford's neighbor. to the north: 

In the 1880's, the area (of killian Station) was reshaped. by 
another immigrant, an .Englishman yarned Myron Thyme. Thyme 
opened a dry plate — an early photographic process — businesk 
that employed about 500 people in what in essence was a 
company town. Many of the houses and bxingalows of preaent-day 
Killian Station were company-built homes for workers,' who 
were also provided ^y Thyme with a church and recreation 
areas, includliig a small lake. The dry plate plant was a 
castle-like affair, and Thyme's own home was a local wonder, 
with a glass-roofed conservatory and four acres of formal 
gardens. (Metro Gazette, 5-10-82) 

In the mid 1889* s, a number of more distant events contextually en- 
veloped the goings on in the region of Milford. The rise cff labor 
unions was one such significant phenomenon. Union influence was exerted 
in passing legislation' such as the Chinese E?cclusion Act, designed to 
protect American jobs. This was also the era of monopolies as 
industrial moguls like Rockefeller consolidated scores of companies to 
form trusts like Standard Oil. Significant to the 'meat packing indt^try 
in Metropolitan City was the collapse of the "cattle kingdom" after 



decades of overgrazing on the open ranges of the vest. In 1885 the 
Knights of Labor successfully staged a rail strike which brought 
operations to a standstill along the tracks between Metropolitan City, 

c 

Klllian Station and Gordonville* By 1886, membership in the Knights of 
Labor increased seven-fold from the previous year. Hdwever, the 

^ ■ 

violence associated with events such as the Hay Market Riot eroded 
public support for the Knights, and created the conditions for the new 
American Federation- of Labor to gain a foothold tinder the more moderate 
leadership of Samuel Gompers. % \ 

o 

In the year. 1886, the first cable car was introduced to the streets 
of Metropolitan City, followed several years later by the electric 
trolley car. These advances in transportation catalyzed population 
growth into the outer city limits, and Increased the commerce, growth 
and prosperity of communities like New Mannheim, and. brought the suburbs 
to rural Milford's northwest doorstep. 

In this era the expansion of Catholic education was given impetus 
by instructions .'laid down by. bishops at the Council of Baltimore* ; This 
church, policy of 1886 required the institution and maintenance of 
parochial schools all across the ccizntry. However, it would take ^a 
number of years before the young parish of St. Kevin in Gordonville 
would open a school. Two more Pn-' ?,ant churches™Methodlst and 
Lutheran — sprang up in Gordonville in 1287 and 1888. The vigorous 
religious life just east of Milford must have contributed, to the low 
membership at the CarltW-Methodist Church during these years. : 1887 
surely brought sadness to this little congregation in the soutwest of 
Milford upon the passing awayiSf J.R. Chester, one of the church's 
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fotmders and most dedicated members. The death of the man wko headed 
the Carllton Rpad estate since his father's death In 1833 was no doubt 
mourned more widely than by the Methodist congregation alone. We must 
assume that some tears were also shed by families whxij had benefitted by 
Chester's support for the Spiral Hill School, as well as those citizens 
whose interests J. R. represented -on the County Council. With the 
passing 6f J. R. Chester, the number of those with vivid recollections 

of the Institution of slavery in Mllford decreased significantly. 

■J 

Chester was laid to rest in the family plot behind the 75 year old home. 

19 ' 

One of his sons, Frank Roberts Chester assumed .the responsibility as 
head of the household, and a third generation of Chesters carried on 
with the estate' begun in 1812.. 

Among the many new arrivals to Gordcpville in'* 1887 was one ' 
Frederick Hauser, who was to become one^f Gordonville' s ledding 
businessmen. Nearly 80 years later, Hauser 's daughter-in-law woiild be 
one of Kensington School's first ti^'Kchers. 

1899 marks the year Henry Barnard became the first UTS. Commisioner 
oc Educuation, a post he. occupied until 1906. The American Journal of 
Education which Bamdird edited, provided a scholarly forum for 
educatirnal issues of the day. Indeed, psychological and educational 
researcii and were emerging in Europe and America in the seminal works of 
such figures as Wundt and G. S. Hall. 



19 

Presumabley named after. J. R. 's neighbor and fellow County Council 



--member , Frank Roberts • 
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By ^he end of the 1880* Sj the plight of the urban poor found com- 
passionate response in the founding of the country's first settlement 
house by Jane Addams and Ellen Starr in a Chicago slum. Within six 
years, SO. such relief centers sprang up in cities across the country, 
including Metropolitan City.?, 

Near Milford, commercial and residential growth continued in 
Killian Station and Gordonville, the latter adding another Protestant 
church to the community. Aside from th'S subdivision of lafge farms into 
smaller truck gardens, the landscape of pastoral Milford changed little 
in the 1880*8. The addition of a cemetary on the Carlton Jlaod just north 
of the Grant property was the only other significant change in the 
pattern of land use in this decade. 

The "Gay '9p's" were ushered in with little fanfare by the farmers 
and dairymen spread around the Marquette acd Spiral Hill Schools. 
Metropolitan City, with a population approaching a half million, no v 
doubt had more lavish celebrations of the new decade. On the national 
scene, the Sherman Anti-Trxist Act of 1891 attempted to stem the growing/ 
monopolies in industries such as oil, sugar. and the railroads declaring 
"Every contract, combination in the form of trusts or otherwise, or 
conspiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce among the several states 
or with foreign nations, is hereby declared to be illegal...". The 
Sherman Anti-Trust Ac^ was no more effective in curbing monopolies than 
the Interstate Commerce Act had been three years earlier. Indeed, i the 
conservative tenbr of Supreme Court in this era resulted in a number of 
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decisions very favorable to large business interests* Years later, with 
more vigorous enforcement, these laws were to become more effective in ^ 
removing constraint's to free enterprize« ' 

The growing concern over immigration was piqued in 1891 when U.S 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge published "The Restriction of Immigration" 
from which we quote below: 



Thus It is proved, first, that Immigration to this country is 
increasing, and, second, that it is making Its greatest rela- 
. tive increase from races most alien to the body of the. Ameri- 
can, people and from the^ lowest and most illiterate classes 
among those races. In other words, it is apparent that, while 
our immigration is increasing, .it is shewing at the same time 
a marked tendency to deteriorate in character 

As one example of the praggical effect (of unrestricted 
immigration the committee . cite the case of the coal-mining 
country. 

Generally speaking, the class of immigrants who have lately 
been imparted and employed in the coal regions of this country 
are not such^ in the opinion of the committee, as would make 
desirable inhabitants of the United States. They are of a 
ary low order of . intelligence. They do not come here with 
...e intention of becoming citizens; their whole purpose being 
::o accumulate by parsimonious, rigid, and unhealthy economy a 
sur of money and then return to their" native land. They live 
in miserable sheds like beasts; the food they eat is so 
meagre, scant, unwholesome, and revolting that if would 
nauseate and disgust an American workioan, and he would find it 
difficult to sustain life upon it. Their habits are vicious, 
their custoiksrare disgusting, cind the effect of their presence 
here upon our^ocial condition is to be deplored. They have 
tiot the influences, as we understand them, of a home; they do 
not know what the word means; and, in the opinion of the 
committee, no amount of effort would inprove their morals or 
"Americanize" this class of immigrants. They have been 
brought here in such numbers, and have been employed at such 
low wages, t> has resulte<i'in their replacing the 

American ^citA..*:.?as who formerly performed this class of labor, 
until now there are comparatively few Americans engaged in 
mining coal in Pennsylvania. . 



20 

Lodge is referring to a congressional committee appointed to inves- 
tigate the subject of immigration. ^ 
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In a word J the continued introduction into the labor market of 
four hundred thousand persons annually, half of whom have no 
occupation and most of whom represent the rudest form of 
labor, has a very great effect in reducing the rates of wages 
and disturbing the labor market. This, , of course, i*s too 
obvious to need comment, and this tendency to constantly lower 
wages by competition of an increasing and deteriorating immi- 
gration is a danger to the people of the United States .the , 
gravity of which can hardly be overestimated. Moreover, the 
shifting of the sources of the immigration is unfavorable, and 
is bringing to the country people whom it is very difficult to 
assimilate and who do not promise well for the standard of 
'^civilization in the United States — a matter as serious as the 
effect on the labor market. 

The question, therefore, arises, — and there is no more 
important question before the American people — What shall be 
done to protect our labor against this undue competition, and 
to guard our citizensliip against' an infusion which seems to 
threaten deterioration? We have the power, of course, to pro- 
hibit all immigration, or to limit the number of persons to 'be 
: admitted to the(^ountry annually, or — which would have the 
same effect — to impose upon immigrants a heavy tax. Such 
rough and stringent measures* are certainly neither necessary 
nor desirable if we can overcome the difficulties and dangers 
of* the situation by more moderate legislation. These methods, 
moreover, are indiscriminate; and what is to be desired, if 
possible, is restriction which shall at the same time dis- 
criminate. (Cited im Current and Goodwin, 1980, pp. 431-2) 



Meanwhile, and much closer to Mllford, a new country school was 
contructedin the year 1891 by the West Township School District. One 
of the school's first students ^^as interviewed by Franzwa (1977) and 
provided a description of the little school thrae miles from the Mllford 
border. What follows was probably not too different from school life at 

the Marquetite or Spiral Hill schools; 

J 

The one room building was small, about 24 feet by 30 feet, but 
large enough to accommodate ^0 or 55 students seated in double 
desks placed in four rows with-_aisles- between and one on each 
. side. As time went by, seating arrangements were changed as 
class attendance diminished. In the early days, a pot-bellied 
stove stood near the center of t,he front part of the building, 
surrounded by a metal jacket which acted as a circulator bt^^. 
' protected those who sat nearest the stove. At closing time in 
winter, ink bottles were frecjuently placed near the stove to 
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keep them from freezing during the night when the fire died 
down.' A large coal box was placed at the right side of the 
..stove. This was filled each evening and held enough coal to 
replenish the fire during the coming day. Coal, always in 
generous supply, was kept in a sHed at the rear of the school ' 
building. . ' . . 

The teacher s desk was on a raised platform or rostrum in the 
back part of the^room. There were few discipline problems- 
spit balls, pig-tails dipped in ink wells, and most, serious , 
snowballing as pupils dashed along the hard beaten paths to 
the two important little houses on the opposite corner^ of the 
school yard. Some very old timers say that boys and girls 
were not restricted from attending school because of age — some 
boys coming with full-grown mustaches, and children at a very 
early age. They ware -mpstly farm children, and attendance 
swelled when they were not needed on the farm. This worked a 
hardship on the teachers but they were patient, gentle and 
understanding and they were most all loved and respected. 

, Water was brought in from a cistern that >was just outside the 
side door and the metal or granite bucket was placed on a 
bench near the door together with a wash basin ^for wifshing ' 
dirty hands, and all drank from the universal dipper.' 

Six kerosene lairps, one at each of the side windows, served 
to light up the building. These were used qn rare occasions — 
probably a board meeting once or -wice a year, maybe to set 
the teacher's salary for the' coming year ($10 to $40 per 
month), or the annual Christmas party. The Christmas party 
was one of the highlights of the school year. Children were 
given bags of candy, nuts, apples, and oranges. A program was 
rendered and a Christmas tree wka lighted by candles. 

The earliest tex-s.were McGuffy readers,. Websters Blue Back 
spellers, and Ray's arithmetic' Late^: these were replaced by • 
such texts as agriculture, physiology, ^"ranklin's readers, 
English grammar, U. S. history, civil g9vemment (later known 
as political science), geography, Nqw Spelling Copy books, and 
some years the German language was taught. An eighth grade' 
gradiiate- was required to pass an examination in each of the 
above subjects, except German, which was optional. Much of 
the work was oral, often by rote, or repetition, and by tHe 
time cne reached the eighth grade he knew most of the answers. 
This accounts for the excellent foundation 'and ability to re- 
tain 'Jiiidamental facts. . ' (pp. 22-24) 

We coiild not let the year 1892 "pass without mentioning th^ birth- 
date of F. K. Tholozan who, 90 years later would be riding around 
Milford with us talking about the community in which he settled in 1917. 
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Considerable labor unrest occurred in the early 1890' s. The 
-flecision by the Carnegie Steel Company to cut workers 1 wages led to 
a bloody strike by an AFL affiliate which pitted workers against 
Pinkerton gaurds and cost 13 livesT Two years later, in 1894, -when the 
Pullman Palace Car Company^ announced pay cuts and layoffs, workers be^- 
longing to the American Railway • Union struck the Illinois company. 
President Cleveland ordered soldiers to break the strike because of its 
interference with thc,U,S. mall,. ARU leader Eugene Debs was jailed for 
failing to call the workers back,- and a^fer his release channeled his 
energies into fprming the Socialist Party. The tensions between labor 
and management were brought about, in part, by economic conditions in 
the early 1890' s. The Fanic of 1893 triggered a s^ock market crash"- 
which sent industry reeling into depression. This economic and social 
milieu whicl^ prompted union ^tivity spawned the formation of the 
Populist party in t.he pol'.itical arena. It was atso in this era that 
pragmatism was gaining currency and John Dewey's ideas about progressive 
education were taking shape. ^ . 

The year 1894 found the nation in the grip of economic depression 
and at tl^ end of an era. of international peace and isolationism which 
began aft r the campaigns of General Ellas Cheater end the War of 1812. 

r 

Amerlcari -.esidents in the kingdom of Hawaii deposed the native queen 
and Set up a republic. Four years later, Hawaii was- annexed by the 
United Stales. Several of the Samoan Islands also >-ell iAto American 
possession. Around Mllf^rd, these international events surely stirred 
some -JLi'-ely aiscussion. A couplfe local events were also topical in 
1894. One of these was the completion of an electric power plant just 
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outside the southwest corner of Milford on the Sauk River. Closer to 
Kensington, the town of Gordonvllle became the City of Gordonvllle in 
1894. The clty^s first mayor was a 44 year old attorney named '^James 
Hastings — bom, raised and educated In Gordonvllle. One yeai/^after 
Hastings' Unnauguratlon elect-^-ixilty^-^var-^Tiptflied^^^^^ City of 
Gordonvllle and Suburban County's first trolley car line linked 
Gordonvllle with another municipality named Smlthvllle, 17 miles 
distant. Internationally, 1895 was a turbulent year. Across the 
Pacific, Japanese Imperialism had the Island of Formosa annexed, while 
off the coast of Florida civil war broke out in Cuba. In' 1895 the U.S. 
fleet contained three war sKlps. The following year there were 13. 

In 1896, the pastures and hills on the Spiral Hill side of Milford 

were bisected by a railway. Two r mall depots .;ere built In Milford. 

One, in the northwest comer, was called "Pleasant Hill. " Another,, just 

south of the Grant Road became known as' the "Chester" station. The U.S. 

Postal System was at -the time experimenting with Rural Free Delivery and 

the mall coming into western Milford was addressed with the destination 

« 

of "Chester". 1896 was also the year the U.S. Supreme .Court upheld the 
doctrine of "separate but eqtial" in the case of 'Plessy; v Ferguson. 
Metropolitan City was pne of many cities where segregation was practiced 
in education, hotels, theaters an^ transportation. Throughdiit . the south 
such practices as th^ poll tax, the "grandfather clause" and the use of 
literacy tests were used to by-pass the Fifteenth Amendment., What d&ne 
to be known as Jim Crow Laws" were to maintain a firm^ fobthold for many 
decades to come. 
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The American Indian was ,another minority group whose plighu. was no 



better than the Black's. By 1897 very little hostile resistance was 
staged by native Americans and the nation was more concerned, with the 
recent return to prosperity than the condition of the Indirns. Never- 
thelei:'.:5, as Frederick Hauser Was openii^g^^ meat market in C.- ;r»ville, 
and a boardwalk planked the City's business district, Chief Jch?'. .1 
(1897) continued Co give articulate expression to the Indian cat • 



I have shaken hands with h great i{iany friends, but th>;/'r, a.:a 
some things I want to know which no one seems able tc explnia. 
I cannot understand how tha Government sends a man out to 
fight us, as it did General Miles, and then breaks hir- word. 
Such a Government has something wrong 'about it. I can not 
understand why so L3ny chiefs (United States officials) are 
allowed to talk so many ways, and promise so many different 
things .... They all say they are my friends, and that I shall 
have justice, but while their mouths all talk right, I do not 
understand why nothing is done for my p-opleo I have heard 
talk and talk, but nothing is done. Good .■ords do not last 
long until they amount to something. Worda do not pay for aiy 
dead people. They do not pay for my counury, u'jv overrun by 
white men. They do not protect my fathar's gra^e. They do 
not pay for my horses and cattlr- Good words do* not give me 
back my children. Good words .-^ Ml not make good the promise 
of your War Chief, General Miles-. Good words will not ^ive my 
people good health and stop the-; from dying. Good words^wilT 
not get my people a home where 'chey can live "in perce and take 
care of themselves. 



I am tired of talk that comes to nothing. It n^es my heart 
sick when L remember all^the gpod words and all the broken 
promises. There has been too much talking by men who had no 
right to talk. Too many misrepresentations have beenyteide, 
too many misunderstandings liave come up between the white men 
about the Indians. If the-yhite man wants to live in peace 
, with the Indian he --can Hire in peace. There need be no 
\ trouble. Treat all. men alike.. ^ Give them alL the same law. 
Give them all an even chance to live and grow. . . . ' ^ 

You 'might as -ell expect the rivers to run backward as that 
any. man who was bom a free man should be contented when 
j-anned up and denied liberty to go where he pleases. If you 

General Nelson A. Miles - commanded the troops that forced the Nez 
Percys to surrender in 1877; he had promised them that they would be 
sent to a reservation in the Northwest. 
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tie a horse to a stake, do yQu expect he will grow fat? If 
you pen an Indian up on a small- spot of earth, t d compel him 
to ' stay there;- he'^ will not be contented, nor will he grow and 
prosper, I have asked some of the great white chiefs where ' 
they get their authority to say to the Indian that he^ shall , 
stay in one place, while he sees white men going where they 
ple§se. They can not tell me** 

I only ask of th^ Government to be treated as all other men 
are treated. If I can not go to my own home, let me, have a 
hone in a country where my people will not dif?: f=^o fast. . . . 

I know that my race must change. We can Aot hold our own with 
the white men as we are. We only ask an even Kihance to live 
as other men live. We ask to be recognized as men. We a^k - 
that the same law shall work alike on all men. If an Indian 
breaks .the lawj punish him by the law. If a white man breaks? 
\ the law J punish him also.' 

Let me be a free man* — free to travel, free to stop, free tc 
work, free to trade where I choose, free to choose Jiy own 
teachers , free to follow the religion of ray fathers, free 
think and talk and act for myself— and I will obey every 
or submit to the. penalty. ^ 

(Cited in Current and Goodwin, pp. 513-14) 

The growing tension between the U.S and Spain in the Carribean f?^ . 
South Pacific finally evolved into full scale war in 1898. Hyde and 
Coni'ad (1899), historians of Metropolitan City, recorded the event when 
it was still current: 



The war of 1898 between the United States and Spain grew out 
of the effort of the people of Cuba to throw off the Spanish 
yoke. "They had made this affort repeatedly, always with 
lucreasing sympathy from the people of the United States, and 
when, in 1898', their struggle against Spanish authority, 
'protracted through three years, had broUght about the 
devastation of a large portion of t;jhfe island, tad was resisted 
by the Spaniards with a policy pitiless and unsparing the . 
popular feeling in this country- began to demand an overt 
espousal of the Cuban cause, and a strong sentiment in Con-^ 
gress favored war. In the midst of this condition of things, 
the United. Sfates Battleship "Maine," while lying at ancN.yr in 
the harbor of Havana, whither she had been sent on a mission 
of international courtesy and good will, was, on the 15th of 
February, blown up by a torpedo, 566 of her crew perishing in 
the catasthrophe. This brought matters to a crisis, for, 
there Was an almost universal conviction ifi this country that 
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the de£;:ruction of the ship was the work, direct or indirect, 
of the Spsni^sh authorities, and it was clearly seen that war 
w;xs inevitable. Dn the 9t;h of March, Congress, by a unani- 
mo^AS vote, in both houses, appropriated $50,000,000 "for the 
national defense and for each and every purpose connected 
therewith, to be expended at the discretion of the* President. " 
On thn i9th of April, Congress passed, by a Vote of 42 to 35 
in the Senate, and 311 to 6 in the House, a joint resolution, 
declaring that "the people of the Island of Cuba are and of 
right ought to be free and independent," and that "the Govem- 
m^at of the United States does hereby demand of the government 
of Spain to at once relinquish its authority and gpvefnment in 
the Island of Cuba and withdraw its land and naval forces from 
Cuba and Cuban waters." The Spanish minister at Washington at 
once demanded his passports, and the Spanish Government at 
Madrid broke off all relations with our minister. General 
Woodford. On the 22nd of April, the President proclaimed a 
blockade of the Northern coast of Cuba and on the 25th, Con- 
gress declared the existence of a state of war with Spain from 
and including the 21st day of April. On the 73rd the Presi- 
dent called for 125,000 volunteers. On May 1st, Commodore 
George Dewey, with the Pacific fleet, attacked and destroyed 
the Spanish fleet in the Bay" of Manilla, ia the Philippine 
Islands. On the 3rd of June, at nigHt, Lieutenant Hobson, 
with seven volunteers, sunk the collier "Merrimac" in the 
channel at the entrace of Santiago harbor, under a shower of 
fire from the shore batteries. On the 22nd of June the ad- 
vance of our invading army ^under Genetai Shaf ter, landed at 
Baiquiri, fifteen ndles eait of Santiago, and the movement 



the 24th and on the 1st of July, and, on the 2nd of July, El 
Caney and San Juan were captured after desperate engagements— 
and this completed the investment of the city. On the 3rd, 
Admiral Cervera's fleet which had been lying in Santiago- har- 
bor for more than two months attempted to escape in the pres- 
ence of our blockading squadron, and after a running fight of 
twenty miles-, was utterly destroyed by the fire of our ships; 
the Spanish Admiral and over 1300 men taken prisoners, and 600 
Spaniards perishingV "^This disaster to the Spanish- arms was 
followed- on the 15th of July by the "capitulation of Santiago 
and the eastern end of Cuba, with the surrender of 22,000 
•prisoners. Then followed the'invassion of Porto Rico, and by 
the 12rh'of August. our army had possession of a large part of 
the Island without encountering serious resistance. The last 
scene of the war was endcted at Manilla on the 15th of August, 
when, after a brief assault-^ that city fell into our hands. 
This was the end of overt hostilities. The war began on May . 
1, in the Bay of Manilla, and ended there on the 15th of 
August. Our losses were: officers killed, 23; enlisted men 
killed, 257; total 280. Officers wounded, 113; enlisted men 
wounded, 1,464; total 1,577; of the navy, killed, 17; wounded, 
67; died as^a result of wotihds, 18; invalided from service, 6; 
total 91. The deaths froT Hsease from May 1, to December 31, 
.1898, were officers, 111; men, 4854. 



against that 




There was severe fighting on 





On the 25th of April the Governor of Midwest State wa^ 
informed by the War Department that Midwest State's quota 
under the call for 125,000 volunteers, was one light battery 
of artilliery and five regiments of irifantry, to serve for two 
years, unless sooner discharged. The Secretary of War 
expressed the desire that as far as practicable the National 
Guard be given the preference. North Barracks was made the 
rendezvous. On the 27th of April the Adjutant General of - 
Midwest State issued an order granting authority foV^^e 
organization of the Fifth Regimient of First Brigade, National 
Guard of Midwest State. On the 28th, commanding officers of 
the. First, Second, Fourth and Fifth regiments of infantry, and 
Battery "A" National Guard of Midwest State were directed to 
/ issue orders for the election of officers to fill vacancies: 

and on May 2nd, permission was given to such officers and men 
a of the Nation Guard of Midwest State as desired, to volunteer 

into the service of the United States. The troops began 'to 
arrive at North Barracks on the 1st of May. Light Battery "A" 
being the first to be mustered in and equippe4 for field 
service, was ordered to Chicamauga. It was recruited and 
enrolled in Metropolitan City. ' The Midwest State contingent 
arrived at Metropolitan City on the 18th and were received 
with /honors by a committee of citizens and the Mayor, an* 
interest/ ig part of the ceremony being the presientation to 
each soldier of a medal madia from metal taken from the» 
ill-fated battleship "Maine." Midwest State furnished 
altogether 7,893 Infantry and 177 Artillery, a totial of 8,109 
soldi^s and "in no instance," says the Adjutant General ir 
his report, "were any of the men or officers of our Midwest 
State troops reported for any serious infraction of militai 
discipline." (p. 24^7) 



Theodore Roosevelt, who led the "Rough Riders*' on the seige of San Juaa 
Hill, was destined to become the nation* s next president. 

At the turn of the century immigrants were arriving at the "rate of 
nearly a million a year. In Metropolitan City at this time, t'^e popula- 



tion w^s increasing by more than 10,000 per year. The nature of indus- 
trial production was also changing rapidly as elect icity increasingly 



powered plants and factories across the nation. In 1900,_the agricul- 
tural way of life around Milfprd had not y^t changed. However, the way 
agriculture was practiced was in transition as the steam tractor was 
beginning to yield to. the gasoline engine. The nature of schooling 
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around Mllford was also in transition at the turn of the century. In 
1900 the position of Comty Superintendent of Schools was created, and 
for the first tiijie students attending Schools like Marquette and Spiral ^ 
Hill were required to pass an examitiation administered at the County 
Seat in order to' obtain a diploma. 

The tragic death of president McKinley by an assassin's bullet made - 
vice president Theodore Roosevelt the youngest' president in the nation's 
history. yAn oil boom in Texas that same year spurred the growth of the 
petroleum industry, and the era of big business continued to flourish 
with men-^like J. P. Morgan purchasing Carnegie Steel and a number of 
other stich companies to form the giant U.S. Steel Company, the nation's 
first billion dollar corporation, j 

For those living around Milford in 1902, national events were surialy 
eclipsed by local developments*. In the City of Gordonville, water mains 
were laid into the city, and the first telephones were installed. Pas- 
toral Milford, which heretofore witnessed more change than it had experi- 
enced, was itself significantly changed in 1902. For this was the year 
that heavy industry located along the railroad depot at Pleasant Hill. 
The Midwest State Building Materials Company found the clay, and limestone 
under Milford to be of superijir quality in the production of brick and 
other products for construction, just as General Ellas Chester had dis- 
covered 90 years earlier. For the farmers of Milford, the rural way of 
life would not change over night, but truly a new' era had begun. We 
conclude this description of the "Twilight of Pastoral Milford" by pro- 
viding a map that helps pictorialize the few but significant changes 
that occured.in Milford since 1878. We show this as Figure 10. 
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Insert Figure 10' About Here 



4,2 The First Wave of Suburbanization 

This second section covers the period of time between 1903 and 
1930, During this era, the landscape of Milford changed more than in 
the entire century preceeding. While most of Milford remained undevel- 
oped or agricultural, a few suburban neighborhoods, and several small 
businesses sprang up in both the Marquette and Spiral Hill Districts, . 
On the west^^ide, two more manufacturing plants appeared alongside the 
Building Materials Company at Pleasant Hill, 

Hunstein (1946) characterizes the period from 1902 to 1909 as the 
"Heavy Manufacturing Stage" of development of the Marquette valley. 
During this time Milford^s first residential area, a "company town," 

emerged: * 

i . 

Shortly after the turn of the century the fourth stage of 
sequent occupance began, heavy manufacturing and mining stage. 
In 1902, the Building Materials Company erected a modem plant 
at Pleasant Hill, There were many factors responsible for the 
choice of this location but among the most important was the 
proximity to raw material, namely fire clay, shale, limestone, 
and coal, 

/ A second Idealization factor was transportation. The rail 
/ facilities were those of the North and South Railroad, The 

route of this railroad is southward out of Metropolitan City, 
passing the central plant at Pleasant Hill, Here it utilizes 
a tributary of Marquette Creek to begin its ascent over the 
upland. Southward from this point it crosses the Sauk River 
' near the limestone quarry and continues to South Central City, 

Since the route passes the. plant, the shale qixarry .and the 
limestone quarry, the railroad serves to transport materials 
to the plant,. At tbe Pleasant Hill location, the tracks and 
the plant are on the same level, so that spurs and sidings 
have been built to serve the nuinerous needs* of a heavy indus- 
^ try. In addition to the local* facilities; the North and South 
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Railroad makes connection with all the major East-West lines 
passing through Mejtropolitah City, and is therefore important 
for shipping the finished products to the markets of the 
Metropolitan City area. 

Acquiring large ainounts of land did not prove to be a diffi- 
cult problem, because the area in the west end of the valley 
had been only slightly developed, most of it being farm land. 
The price was relatively low, and large tracts were available 
for this "ground floor" industry. 

In the beginning the labor supply was a problem because of the 
suburban location. There was no transportation from the end » 
of the Main Car Line to Pleasant Hill, except one morning and 
evening train, although at one time hcrse-drawn cars were ' 
int;r6duced, traveling from the end' of the street car line to 
the plant. In an attempt to solve this problem, company 
residences were built adjacent to the plant. 

This fourth stage of sequent occupance made a distinct change 
in the cultural pattern of the- valley, in previous stages the 
changes were a result of breaking down units already existing, 
into smaller, but escTentially similar, units. There had been 
no • change in" motif, merely a change in the. style of the 'motif 
already existing. The Heavy Manufacturing Stage introduced an 

- entirely new cultural pattern in* the-vestem part of the 
valley but left the eastern part essentially unchanged. Super- 
imposed upon an area of rolling fields, pastures,, farmsteads 

^ and intensified truck farms were areas exhibiting manufactur- 
ing and quarrying features. The Building Materials plant with 
its many buildings, * kilns, storage tanks, and towering smoke- 
stacks was A prominent feature and the huge quarrying opera- 
tions also added to the cultural pattern. The heavy manufac- 
turing pattern also introduced elements of a residential occu- 
pance. Urban developmient usually follows industrialization, 
a residential district developed adjacent to the cement 
plant. Many workers found it convenient to live nearby and 
the community known as Pleasant Hill developed, having the 
characteristics of a residential area. (19,46, pp. 59-62) 



When the Building Materials Company was one year old and the most : 
talked about current event was the Wright brothers' successful flight at 
Kitty H^wk, another important "first" was occurring in Gordonville. 
1903 was the vear that the Gordonville School Districjt extended its 



course of ^udy to grade 12, making it the first dis-trict in Suburban 




County to offer a^high school diploma. 




Nationally, the presidential race of 1904 had .Theodore Roosevelt 



elected over his democratic opponent arid the Socialist candidate, Eugene 
Debs. The policiies which ckme to be labelled "progressive" were ^forged 
through coalitions built around such diverse elements, as former 
Populists, labdV unions, prohibitionists, conservationists, and civil 
service reformers. The common , concern which "imited these elements was 
disapproval of the power of the corporate world, and tXs unholy alliance 
wj.th politicians. However, the liberal vision -of reform advanced by the 
progressives offered little hope for Blacks disenfranchised from main- 
stream America and the political process by prejudice and Jim Crow laws. 
One progressive apologist described the prevalent attitudes toward race 
in an article published in 1904 called "Following the Color Line": , ' 

The world today is just beginning to meet new phases of the 
problem of race difference. Improved transportation and com^ 
. munication are yearly making the earth smaller. As Americans ^ 
we are being brought every year into closer contact with black 
and yellow people. We are airekdy .disturbed not only by a 
Negro race problem, but on our Pacific cpa^^t and in Hawaii we 
have a Japanese and Chinese problem. In tiie Philippine Is- 
lands we have a tangle of race problems in comparison with 
which our Southern situation seems simple. Other nations ara 
facing complexities equally various and difficult.... 

Essentially, then, what is the race problem? 

The race problem is the problem of' living vith human beings 

who are not like us 5 whether they a: e, in our estimation, our 
/ "superior's" or "inferiors," whether they have kinky hair or 

pigtails, whether they are slant-eyed, hooknosed, or thick- 
\ lipped. In its essence it* is the same^ problem, magnified, , 

which besets ever;/ neighbourhood, even every family.^ 

In our own country we have 10,000,000 Negroes distributed 
among 75,000,000 white people.* They did not cpme here to in- 
vade us, or because they wanted t:o come. We brought them by 
fqrce, and at a fearful and cruel sacrifice of life. We 
brought them,, not to do them good, but selfishly, that they 
might be compelled to do the hard work and let xs live lazily, 
eat richly, sleep softly. *We treated them as bcK^ts of 
burden. . . . , ^ 
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Two elements appear in every race problem: the first, race 
prejudice — the repulsion of the unlike; second, economic or 
competitive jealousy. Both operate, for example, in the case 
of the Irishman o^ Italian, but with the Negro and Chinaman 
race piejudice is greater because the difference is greater. 
The difficulty of the Negro in this country is the colour of 
his skin, the symbol of his difference. In China the diffi- 
culty of the white trader is his whiteness, his difference. 
Race lines, in short, are drawn by white men, not because the 
other race is inferior (the Japanese and Chinese are in many 
ways our superiors), nor be;cause of criminality (certain 
classes of foreigners are more criminal in our large cities 
than the Negroes), nor because of laziness, but because of 
discernible physical differences — black skin, almond eyes^ 
pigtails, hook noses, a peculiar bodily odour, or small 
stature. That dislike of a different people is more or less 
instinctive of all men.... 

'^^s leads us to the most sinister phase of the race problem. 
As I have shown, we have the two eletnsnts of conflict: in- 
stinctive race repulsion and competitive jealousy. Wljat is 
easier for the race in power, the white race in this country 
(the yellow race in Asia) than to play upon race instinct in 
order to serve selfish ends? How shrewdly the labour union, 
whether in San Francisco or Atlanta, seizes upon that race 
hatred to keep the black or yellow man out of the union and 
thereby control all the work for its members! Race prejudice 
played upon becomes a tool in clinching the power of the 
labour monopoly. How the politician in the South excites race 
hatred in order that he may be elec;ted to office!... 

In several' places in this country Negroes have been driven out 
by mobs — not because they were criminal, or because they were 
Dad citizens, but because they were going into the grocery and 
drug business, they were becoming doctors; dentists, and the 
like, and taking away the trade of their white competitors. 
So the stores and restaurants of highly efficient Japanese 
were wrecked in San Francisco.... " , ' 

We come now, having considered the political and industrial 
relationships of the races, to the most difficult and perplex- 
\ ing of all the phases of the Negro question — that of social 
contact. Political and industrial relationships are more or 
less outv/ard, but social contact turns upon the delicate and 
deep questions of home life^, personal inclinations, and of 
privileges rather than rights. It is always in the relation- 
ships of oldest developments-^ like those that cling around the 
home, that hijman nature is slowest to change. Indeed, much of 
the complexity of the Negro problem has arisen from a confu- 
sion in people's minds between rights and privileges. 

Everyone recalls the excitement caused — it became almost a 
national issue — when President Roosevelt Invited Booker T. 
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Washington to luncheon at the White House. Well, that feeling 

is deep in ihe South, as deep almost af human nature. Many 

Northern people who go South to live ^come to share it; indeed, 

it is the gravest question in ethics to decide at what point 
tVatural instincts' should be curbed. " 

Social contact is a privilege, not a right; it is not a sub- 
ject for legislation or for any ether sort of force.... 

As for the Jim Crow laws in the So^uth, many of them, at least, 
are '^t present necessaiy to avoid the danger of classes be- 
tw^w'n the ignorant cf both race. " They are the inevitable 
scaffolding of progress. As a matter of fact, the Negro has 
pro lilted in one way such laws. For the white man has thus 
driven the Negros together , -forced ability to find its outlet 
in racial leadership, and by his severity produced a spirit of 
seli'-reliance .wh£ch would not othervrise have .existed. .. . 

As the case of the Jim Crow laws, separate schools in » the 
South are necessary, and in one way I believe them to be of 
great advantage to the Negroes themselves. In Northern cities 
like Indianapolis and New York, where there are no separation 
lavs of any kind, separate schools have appeared, naturally 
and ;aietly, in districts where the Negro population i$^dense. 
That: *:he pupils in each, should be treated with exact justice 
in the matter of expenditures by the state is axiomatic. 'And 
the Ne^ro boy should have the same unhounded opportunity for 
any sort of education he is capable of using as the white boy; 
nothing less will suffice.... 

Whether ve like it or not the whole nation (indeed, the whole 
worliil }\ tied by unbreakable bonds to its Negroes, its China- 
men, its . ilum-dwellers, its thieves, its rnrderers, its 
prostl • -tei^r We cannot elevate ourselves by driving them back 
either ^-Ith hatred or violence or neglect; but oniy by bring- 
ing theu forward: by service. ("Following the color line", 
R.S. Baker, 1904. Cited in Curifent and Goodwin, pp. 574-76) 



Internationally, war broke out between Russia and Japan in 1904, 
and American imperialism brought the Dominican Republic under United 

States influence as a protectorate. For the citizens of Gordonvllle 

/ 

plunging into the twentieth century, these international events were not 
as visible as the goings on at home-^ which are described by I.S. Sink 
(1976) below: ^ 
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In 1904, the office of City Engineer was created. Its first 
accomplishment wais to design a** sewer system*for the City. It 
was completed in 1906, and it made Gordonville th^ first 
Fourth Class City 'in Midwest State to have its own disposal 
system* 

The sidewalks were boardwalks, built ^and maintained "by the 
property owners in the 1890* s. In the years fjvUowing, a 
program for buil'^ 'ng sidewalks was promoted api ^he construc- 
tion of both siuewulks and streets progressed rapidly during 
the next ten years. = - 

Prior to 1905, the "bucket br-v^^ade" was in existence to con- 
trol fires. The Gqrdonville Vr J.unteer Fire Department was 
created, by ordinance, in that r:?ar and the first Firo,. Chief 
was named. 

Twenty-three volunteers wher^ chosen as acti'^pc^members by a 
committee that had been appointed by the Mayor. Because there 
was no fire house until 1916, the reel and one-thoiisand feet 
of hose were kept in the rear of the Blacksmith's shop, at the 
rate of $1.00 per month. The men Were alerted foi: duty by 
blasts from the whistle at the railroad s^tation, followed by 
the ringing of the church bells, and by 19,09, they were paid 
as a group $28.00 for each fire that they attended. Two 
hundred and fifty additional feet of hose were purchased in 
1911 J at a cost of $195.00, to supplement the hose that had 
been purchased originally. 

In this year of 1905, the City granted the County Gas Company 
the right to erect- and maintain the necessary apparatus and 
appliances fpr furnishing public and private gas lighting and 
heating., ' . . ' 

The first jail was "portable" and the jail yard property was 
leased from the Railro/ad at a rate ot $20r00' per year. The . " 
fiist permanent facility for prisoners was in the Hauser 
building. It was located near the blacksmith's shop and under 
the Gordonville post office. Tae telephone operators would 
signal the Marshal when he was needed by turning on a light 
that, was located on the top, of the teleph^e fiullding. 

John B. Quigley became Gordonville 's first Justice of the 
Peace. He was a veteran of , the Civil War and- had taken part ^ 
in twenty Important battles between 1861 and 1865. After 
being elected 'to the State Senate in 1890, and serving for two 
years, he -moved to Gordonville. He served our city for the 
next fourteen years, until his retirement in 1914, and was the 
city treasurer in 1911. (1976, pp. 14-15) 
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In 1905 the community at Killian Station reached a pe|k in deyelop- 
ment ilnd then began ''a graduar decline brought about by' the sale of Miles 
Thyme's photographic process'^ fai^tory. A local newspaper told of the 
circumstances of this transaction, and some of the affects'" for Milford's 

7 

neighbor: 

In 1905, shrewd George Eastman, determined create an empire 
— not just a btisiness — bought the rights to the Thyme process 
along with many others across the coxmtry. Hi^: pitomptly moved 
moaf of the workers to his own headquarters in Rochester, New 
'York. 

The plant. went through incarnations as an oilcloth manufac- 
turer and X-ray plate maker before being finally lost to 
fire.. Like the Killian mansion before it, the Thyme home was 
torn down as well. And all that remains of an era are the 
company-built bungalows and the Thyme estate' 6 carriage house, 
which has become the symbol of the Killian Station Historical 
Society. ^ * ' 

c 

In the same era, the congregation at the Carlton Methodist Church , 
experienced first a growth spurt, and* then fell upon hard times, as few 
of the new residents at Pleasant Hill joined the church, and older 
members such as Dr. John Grant passed away.- The church history tells of 
these difficult times 'in the early 1900' s and some of the changes in the 
50 year old church: « 

*> ■ . 

In 1905, the church decided to undertake' a program of altera- 
tion ^and redecorating. The old slave gallery at the west end 
of the building was removed. Two small vestibule rooms were 
^ formed on the west end of the auditorium and opened into the 
auditorium proper with f cluing doors. The two large stoves 
were removed and a hot air furnace installed by* digging a 
partial basement under the church. 

Dr. John Grant, who had taken such a prominent part in the ^ 
church affairs for nearly a half century, died in 1906. ^ 
Thomas Vicker, a farmer living in the area, was elected 
leader of the congregation to succeeci Grant, and a brave 
effort was made to push ahead. But the time was not, yet ripe. 
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During the next 15 years the fortunes of Carlton suffered a 
sharp decline. • .It was a period-vof retrogression. Th^ area 
was still decidedly rural. ^The older families who had played 
a prominent part in the life and development of th6 church 
were dying out or had moved from the area. The newer 
residents had not yet become a patt of the institution or 
failed to take an actiVe-part In the work of the church. 

(pp. 11-12) 



The automobile was becoming an increasingly cdiumon sight in the 
early 1900 *s. A modem day journalist reflects colorfully on the early 
impact of the motor car io^^Mcuropolltan City: 



While the early automobile enjoyed popularity among a liittited 
number of progressive Metropolitan Citians,^it: was consijiered 
an out-right muisance by many neigh-sayers. 'They didn't like 
their horses being driven -buggy by the clattering, whirring, 
grinding,^ chugging, sputtering, coughing, spittings and 
honking of the newfangled machines.... 

In the fall of 1902^ one pioneer motorist' was nearly lynched- 
after an incident^ over which he had no control. The Auto Club 
was holding its firdt annual 25-mile run on a September day... 

Along the route, a mischievous boy poked a stick through the 
wheel spokes of one of the cars w)iile it was in lootion. The 
youngster was knocked for a loop. His father and some angry - 
spectators mobbed the innocent motorist. 

There were many other ^clashes between pioneer motorists and 
Metropolitan City's anti-auto' crowd up to the '30s, In fact, 
farmers and suburbanites formed vigilante units to stop 
automobile 'traffic. Tlieir shotguns became the area's first 
stop signs. ' 

Residents of a fashionable area In mldtown were particularly 
peeved when their street was paved. In the summer of 1903, 
drivers turned that stretch of street into the city's first 
drag strip on record. The noisy auto races convinced the 
residents that the read to hell was paved. 



The Police Chief's hands were cuffed In 1904. Metropolitan 
City was ach;(.eving a worldwide reputation as a progressive ' 
city, so Chief Kelly didn't wtot to impose^ an unprogresslve 
ban on the city's 600 automobiles. . But public pressure forced 
the chief to put into^ effect a speed limit of eight miles per 
hour. (Me'ro Gazette, 8/13/82) 
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The automobile was to effect the^ building of new roads throughout 
Suburban County, as well as to require improvements on those which had 
existed for the transport of horse-drawn vehicles. In 1908 the latest * 
innovation in the improvement .of roadways was the use of oil, which a 
writer of this era described: 

Increasing use of motorrpropelled vehicles calls for a differ- 
ent method of treatment from that previously used upon roads 
in the- normal traffic of the past. 

""The problem before the people not only involves a' considera- 
tion of the best methods of road building, but wha£ is .more 
important, the maintenance of the many miles of highway which 
have been constructed at aii enormous cost. The ma in point dt 
^ issue i-3 the best method of abfi^t^g the dust nuisance, and if 
the protective covering can be made to adhere to the road, not 
only is the highway more enduring and better adapted to resist' 
the stresses of traffic, but all users of tHe road are direct- 
ly benefited'. It is necessary to have a certain amount of 
dust on the road because of its value as a protector, but 
there can be too much loose material. If this is the case, 
mud will be created when the streets are watered or wet with 
rain. Yet it is evident that unless the road is wet the dtist 
will be taken up by the wind. It wotild seem, therefore, that 
the road wear could be greatly reduced if some m e ans could be 
devised of keepilng the road surface Intact. Watering the «^ 
streets is the method which prevails in many localities, but 
this is not as practical or economical as by some of the - 
newer methods of dust laying, in which oil plays an important 
part. 

Watering is an expensive proposition^ however, and ^ while it 
was of some value before the advantages of oil were known* at 
the pr^ent time there is no reason for its use.. During a . 
warm day the water will evaporate rapidly; in fact, several 
hours after it is applied the street Is dry and dust is blow- 
IrLg about in much the same way aa before the passage, of the 
watering cart. On the other hand, a proper application of oU 
* Insures a dustless surface for several months. If compared 

only on the basis of cost,, the use of oil is more economical • 
and it is advanced by those who know that oil at the same 'time 
cost would be infinitely preferable to water. ' 

A competent authority has estimated that it costs $C to water 
. , a mile of highway twice a day. Thla woiild mean an expenditure 

of about $900 during the course of the year , in this^ section of 
the country. It would be necessary to water the roads for 
about 150 days in the year. ^During the winter sea^ion, or when 



wet weather prevarlled, this t-reatment woiild be obviously in- 
consistent. Considering the coi^t of oil at 4 cents per 
gallon; 'and assumiag that 2,500 gallpns (a. very liberal esti- 
mate), would cover one mile of highway twice a year, the 
entire expense of maintaining a dustless , surface for the S£une . 
period as stated above would not' exceed $125, including tihe 
expense of applying the material. The cost of oiling is^ 
therefore but ti.5 per cent of that of watering, and an ideal, 
dustless surface ia obtained, especially adapted 4:o all forms 
of vehicular traffic. 

f ^ ' ' ■ 

Summarizing the -advantages of the oil treatment of roads: its 
permanency insures an exemption from dust on dry days, sure to 
arise within a few hours affer watering. It is certain that 
the use of oil compounds has contributed to the maintenance of 
public health, while diseases of the throat, eyes and lungs 
have materially decreased in^ sections whete Che dust is elimi- 
nated by proper oil treatment. TheiOv one must consider the 
personal comfort and cleanliness of the homes of those living 
on dustless streets. 

Oil-treated roads do not need the frequent, repairs and atten- 
tion given untreated ways because a uniform surface is main- 
tained better and the loss of road material by wind *or rain is 
obviously lessened. One feature does not seem to have been 
touched upon, and yet it is important, especially to motor- 
ists. The relief afforded the eyes by *the light brown^ aspect 
of the" treated road, wh,en contrasted to the glare which 
oppr.esses the sight when the sunlight is brightly reflected by 
the white dusty road, must be apparent to all, whether on foot 
or -traveling by vehicle . 

0±t for road surfaces has, thus, these advtotages: Cheaper as 
,to maintenance, increased use of the road due to lessened . 
amount of repair work necessary, improved public health, more 
.beneficial to the eyesight of those obliged to travel in 
summer, greater safety from^ superior surface both wet and 
dry weather , entire elimination; of dust jdi«comforts, absex\ce 
of mud* in wet weather, quickness with which tfie work may be 
done, the whole combining to make the 'process not alone desir- 
able but from the viewpoint of economy, the best yet. 

(Thdmas, 1911, pp. 236-7) 



By 1909 Bjore important changes had occurred in the Milford com- 
munity. Both the Marquette and Spiral Hill Schools, built in the 
1870* s, had been replaced by new structures, each located pn the 
opposite side of the road of its original locations. Several minor roads 
were built branching from the main thoroughfares on the Marquette sp.de 
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of what would become the MlforJ District 40 years^later. A 1909 plat * 
book shows a dozen homes at the cross-roads of Richmond and Donnelly 
along with a general store, saloon, smith shop and a farmers' club. All 
but the lattermost of these establishments have long since disappeared. 
Hunstein (1946) credits the automobile as the prime inover ifi the 
establisment of Milford's first true subdivision: 

#* . 

The, first true suburban residential nucleus j^as at the inter-^ 
section of Richmond Road and DonuGlly Road. This sub- - 
division was plotted In 1909 and the homes, builr soon there- ^ 
after. The i^etus to suburban residential pccup^^ce was the 
introduction of new means of t^^ansportation. . . .The advent of " 
the automobile revolutionallzed settlement in Marquette Valley 
by offering a speedy means of transportation to th6 city. 

By tl\e time the automobile came into general use there were 
many roads throughout the valley. In fact, there were no new 
major roads built during this stage but certain secondary 
roads were built and all roads were improved, many of them 
made into surfaced, all-weather roads. There was a mutiial • 
cause and effect factor between the automobile and the roads." * 
The surfaced roads l^d^to wide use of the automobile, and the 
use of the automobile ited' to the improvement of the roads. 
• , (p. 63) 

To the west in the Spiral Hill District, the Chester farm in 1909 

was about a fourth of its original 2300 acres, ^much of it being sold 

• * -1 

after the death of J.R. Cliester in 1887"! And while Frank Roberts 

.* ' 

Chester was head of the household, several ancillary roads were built 
off the Carlton Roa4 near the, Chester home to. provide access to^the new 
landowners. The Grant property, just*north of the' Chesters, also 
underwent subdivision. However, the Grant property was deeded to family 
members, presumabley in accordance with the last wishes of Dr. John 
Grant. A little further north lay the company town of Pleasant Hill ; 
which Hunstein describes in the*' following: ' * 



The first residential area to de^irelop within Marquette Valley 
was Pleasant Hill» Although this was not a true suburban 
development, it was an important beginning 111 the suburban 

" movement* The homes at Pleasant ftill were built ta house the 
workers of the Building Materials Company which ha^ been 
organized in 1902. The sloping terrace south of the plant and 
east of the quarry pro^vided a favorable site for homes. Many 
small frame, one and two story houses, and a few brick flats 
were constructed, and a small community grew on this site. In 

s^- I 9Q A, there were 15 or 20 famiMes residing there and by^ 1939 
there were over 100 families. ' . (p. 64) 



In 1909 Milford was a transitional blend of generalrSnd intensive . . 
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agriculture, heavy manufacturing, and sub urban:. -Ration. On the nation^l^ 
level, Roosevelt's personal friend aad_ Secretary of War, William H. 
Taft, handily, defeated William Jennings Bryant in nis^ third bid for the 
presidency. 1909 was also an important year for Black Americans. 
Bloody race riots the preceeding year in Springfield, Illinois on the 
centennial celebration of Lincoln's birth, provided the impetus for the 
formation of the National Association for the Advancemeat of Colored 
People. Under the leadership of Harvard educated Dr. William E. DuBois, 
the NAACP was to become the first effective nationwide organization 



45 yeais 



to champion the cause of racial equity.' It would take 45 years before 
the 'first major impact of this organization's legaly^^hallenges to 
discrimination would be experienced by the residents of Milford. 
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A decade into the twentieth century, we are provided with „ some im- 
portant glimpses into the nature of education, in Suburban County, due to 
the scholarly atteiftion given the; subject by Thbmas (1911): 



The scholastic scheme 'which underi4.es education generally in 
Midwest State ''and most, if not all,' of these United states,, 
accords to each state ajid to each county in* each state the V 
duty of managing^ its own educational affairs. While the gen- 
eral features of the various systems show considerable simi- 
larity, they differ somewhat in the details. y All of the 
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states provide by law for the free Instruction of all persons 
of school age. There is a division of action, if not of 
opinion, regarding the limit to which the scate cr thd county 
can go with reference to compelling the children to accent 
this priceless gift of education. The corapulso^ry attendance 
law (we note in the report of the County Superintendent) "is a 
dead letter in a number of our school districts, no atti»mpt 
being made to enforce it." The right and duty of the county 
should be recognized, as far as our school officials are a 
part of our county government, and all of the districts should 
emulate the progressive boards which employ truant officers to 
enforce attendance. 'The supervision and control of the 
educational Interests of the county are vested in aur county 
superintendent, to whom the various school districts report, 
in same manner as he ^ required to report to the state 
superintendent, the length of the school year .In each 
district, number enroT-led,^ number attending, success of 
methods employed, and, in general, the condition of the public 
schools under his supervision. All of this infonnatlon ulti- 
mately comes back to the people through state piiblicatioas . 
As it is with the state, which is divided into counties for 
purposes of local government, so are the countiv^s, with the 
same end in view, divided^ into ^districts, in^each of which a 
school (iu some, moije than one) is ma;Lntalned, governed by 
-officers who look after the school's Interests in every way, 
and Who consult with and report all matters of educational 
interest to the county commissioner or sxiperintendent. When 
all of this machine^ry is working properly, as it pleases us 'to 
say, it does in Sub\;r^an County, we are rewarded for our out- 
lay in money and tim^ and work with model school houses and 
appliances, a superior selection of text books and construc- 
tion of courses of study, better discipline, more capable 
teachers, and, in short, with the best results available in 
our system of public instruction. The system outlined compels 
local responsibility under the watchful eye of the btate. 
This is the condition of affairs in Suburban County \today^ a 
condition that affords citlztos cause for self-^gratu^ation, 
when they compare our modem advantages with the hardships 
many of themselves endured in the days of the Old Blue Spell- 
ing Book and the little Red School Houjse that is now ^come 
. merely a significant figure jof speech^ in almost all of^^ the 
' school districts in Suburban County. There are some o^ the 
remote school houses that still are like those described In 
the pages that precede, but it is safe to say that nine-tenths 
of them conform to all that belongs to schools— in buildings 
and methods of instruction— of the Twentieth Century standard. 

The school enrollment in'S^iburban Qounty is 12,940, divided as 
follows: ' 
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^Whlte— 

Male 6,185 

Female , . , >_ 5^-985 

Total. . * . . .7. 12, 170 

-^^^^ Male 364 

Female ^ 406 

total. . . . 770 



Number of school houses in the -county, ^133, divided into 114 
houses for w^ite, 19 for colored, children. Number of rooms, 
315 for white, 24 for colored, making a total of 339 rooms. 

The length of ^school term is settled each year by a vote of 
the school patrons in each school district. It speaks well 
for the intelligence and the public-spirited, liberality in- 
volved in the eighty-nine schopls ol the county, that the vote 
in April, 1910, showed that eighty-eight provided for eight 
months or more of school, one voted for six months, and there 
were none that wanted less than, a six months' term. 

Suburban County paid for teachers' wages last year a total a- 
mounr of $202,209.66. Of this the men got $44,440.93, arid the 
women, $157,769.73. The average salary of the male teacher 
was $83.51; of the female, $59. 60; general average, $69.82. 

* \ (p. 119-120) 

In 1910, large districts with elementary and secondary programs were 
administered by six director boards. Such governance applied to 
Mil ford's neighbors Gordonville, Klllian Station, and Gentle Valley. 
These comprehensive schoo?.s were rated and classified according to the 
criteria Thomas describes: ■ ^'^ ■ 



The public high schools of the county are subject to classifi- 
cation Into first, second, and third class high schools by the 
state superintendent. Those of the;'first class are required 
to maintain a four years' course of standard work In E^jiglish, 
mathematics, science, and history for a term of at least nine 
months in the year, and must employ the entire time of at 
least three approved teachers in high school work; those of 
the second class are. required to maintain a similar course of 
studies during a three years' course of nine months in the 
year, employing the entire time of at least two approved 
teachers in high school work; and those of the tAird class are 
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reqtiired to maintain a two years' course in tlie branches of 
study s,uggested above for a term of at least eight months in 
the year, employing the time of at least one approved teacher 
in high sqhool work. Pupils completing the course in high 
school3 tli^ fulfil these provisions are given full credit in 
requirements for entrance to and classification in any educa- 
tional institution supported in whole or in part by state 
appropriations. " • " ' , ' 

There are in Suburban County six high schools fulfilling all 
the requirements of the accredited four years' course; high 
schools of the first class, as defined in the preceding para- 
^ graph . 

There are five others doing one or two years^ courses 'of high 
school work at various points in the smaller towns of the 
county. A more extended mention will be found in the remarks'^ 
to be found descriptive of these centers of population in 
another part of this work. The public high school merits 
public esteem and .is gaining in the affections of /our couiity 
people most rapidly, as the advantages it offers to our young 
people are placed in comparison with the poverty of mental 
eauipment that handicapped their fathers and mothers. 
^ ^ (1911, pp. 120-1) 



The Gordonville School Disrict was one of six in the county meriting the 
first class rating. Thomas offers this brief description of -the Gordon- 
ville High School: • ^ 

<r 

Educated and well- trained teachers are rapidly becoming the 
rule in Suburtan County, and especially so in our cities, 
towns, and villages* In the past three years Gordonville has 
made important additions to- her school facilities. The city 
is in the enjoyment of the most advanced methods in education, 
possessing a four-years' course accredited high school, which 
J is housed in a splendid ten-room brick, which provides also 

for the courses of study in all the' grades from the primary to 
the eighth, inclusive. Fourteen teachers are employed, under 
the supervision of Mr. W. W. Fagan. ->The building occupies 
a commanding location, being elevated and in the center of 
capacious grounds, and is a matter of great and constantly . 
growing pride to the Gordonville people. (19 II, p. 242) 

In 1911, Gordonville was apparently operating a segregated^ schooj. 
system, for the list of 14 teachers contains. one woman with a parenthet- 
ical note "colored". 
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The public school at Ki^lllan Station was not rated first class, but 
nonetheless drew favorable comment by Thomas, as Indicated In the fol- 



lowing description: , ^ ^ , 

The Killlan. Station public school Is located close to the 
Metropolitan City and even where everything else is equal this 
close touch with a great city, of which it feels itself to be 
^ a part, gives an added impetus to the growth of a^school so 

situated. In Killlan Station are the homes of a number of the 
best kuown business men of Metropolitan City, and of coxurse^ 
they give some of their activities to the educational, social, 
and' artistic interests of the educational institution that is 
surrounded by their beautifxil and ctiltured suburban homes. 
The Killlan Station school has an enrollment of 254 and 
employes six teachers. The text-books used are the same as 
those used in the Metropolitan City schools. Music, drawing, 
'^.physical culture, and -manual training are parts of eight years 
needed to complete the grade work. (1911, p. 121) 

Smaller districts in the County without high school programs were 

designated "rural schools". , Marquette and Spiral Hill were two of 75 
« 

districts so classified. These rural schools were governed by a three 
director board of education, and accredited by the Midwest State ^ 
Superintendent of Schools. i^lassif ication system applied to the 
rural schools, and Thomas (1911) tells of the criteria that had the 
Spiral Hill District rated "first class" in 1910: 



In order to gain t;he rank of a first-class rural school, as 
regards school buildings, appiaratus, equipment, grounds, and 
outbuildings, course of study and organization, the state 
superintendent ruled that. the average in the examination ' 
should be at least 80 percent. The former State Superintend- 
ent sent first grade certificates last November to the Spiral 
Hill school and several more are assured of these rewards of 
^ merit, before the school year ends, as. we learn from the 
,^ , County Superintendent to whom we are under obligation for^X^gK^ 
factp herein given. . .It^ should be stated-this-veryonerous 
positi(pn is an ^ective office, with a four years* term 
attached and the superintendent is elected at the annual 
school district meetings held the first Tuesday in April. 

■ ^ ^ ' (pp. 120-1) 
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Students attending^^j£(rqiiette ,or Spiral Hill who desired a diploma after 
8th grade, or who wished to be admitted to a high school were required 
to pass an examination administered by the County Superintendent of 
Schools. The recollections of one of Franzwa's (1977) interviewees from 
a neighborhing school district iii this era are probably typical of the 
experiences of students at M^arquet ;e and Spiral Hill as well: 



"My sister wanted one thing before she left, and that was to 
'see me get a diploma," said Mrs. Tiggeman* I had been over to 
neighboring commonities a few times, and we went to New 
Maimheim once a year. But the day Kate took me to the. County 
Seat for my examination—well, I'll never forget it." 

In those^ days all the eig^ith gi^de gradtaates in Suburban 
County who wanted diplomas ha^ to be tested by the county 
superintendent at Coimty Seat Higfi School. 

"There were all those big high school kids in the same room 
with us country kids. They put all our questions on the big 
blackboard and v/e. took most of the day to answer them. I came 
home and shortly thereafter my sister left for Indianapolis. 

We used to get the old Coxmty Journal, in those days, and that 
is how I learned about my graduation. My kid brother got the 
mail one Saturday morning and came yelling^iiito^'tTieTiouse : 
/Miel, Miel — you graduated!" . Andjthere^as my name on page 
one, along with all the other^-^klds who passed. That's how I 
fpund out. ^^^^^^^^ 

Then I got a^ostcard from the Superintendent, saying my 
diploma^was in County Seat and I could come and get it or send 
the^^stage. . • .A few weeks later it came to me in a mailing 
'^^ube...! stili have it — tube and all. (pp. 38-9) 



The growth and development of Suburban County in the second, decade 
of the 1900's prompted the drafting of legislation to consolidate the 90 
school districts of Suburuban County into a single district. Thomas 
describes ,J-h^ reasoning behind this proposed legislation, md^Jihernega- 
tive reaction it received by members of local school boards: 
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In January, 19ir, the. school patrons were greatly ^ exorcised in 
mind 'by a rumor t^iat a bill "providing for the consolidation of 
' • the ninety school districts of the -/county into one school dis- 
trict was being prepared for submission to^ the Legislature. 
The report was found to be based dn fact and the authors of 
the proposed bill were citizfens interested in the betterment 
df our schools. The bill (which, by the way, was not intro- 
.duced) provided for a bipartisi^ui scljool board to. consist of 
twelve members, which would have control over all affairs of 
the schools. It privileged pupils to attend any school in the 
county without the payment of tuition. It gave the Juvenile 
Court control over delinquents in the schools and provided ' 
truant officers in the various districts. It provided uni- - 
formity in the course of study, and sought to equalize taxa- 
tion. The proposition excited great interest and provoked 
speedy ^ action. 

* 

One of the bill s sponsors explained with great minuteness of 
detail the merits of the bill as he saw them. He stated that 
...taxation would be evened up, resulting in a equality in the 
tax levy to not exceed a. fifty cent tax ail around. This 
would also equalize privileges and ultimately give the county 
more and better schools and stimulate the development of 
facilities for and diffusion of the higher edyication as^ the 
sparsely settled districts became more thickly populated. 

' ' ' A very emest^^^but in the main, good natured, discussion 

followed. .aft er-which the following resolution was passed: 

We, the representatives^^f^^choolr-t^ of Suburban County, 
do not favor the Ijill providing for tlte^x^onsolidation/of 
county schools, as we do not think the time^ir isuch a measure 
is yet ripe, and we therefore pray that it be no^ -introduced 
in the General Assembly. \ 

Then the meeting, by a rising vote, declared its ^appreciatio^ 
of the efforts in working for the goo4 of the county's schools 
and, believing in the ability, honesty and sincerity of the 
framers of the bill (which was never presented to the General 
Assembly), and that its opponents are equally able, honest 
and sincere, we put this historically useful item on the file 
for future reference. (pp. 130-1) 

In Metropolitan City, a notable contemporary educational event was 
the appointment of Beniamin Caldwell, founder of the. now defunct 
Finishing School at Killian Station, as the Superintendent of Schools in 
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Metropolitan City. In the same era, U.S. interest in a shipping route 

through Central America had Nicaragua added to the list of American pro- 

r 

tectorates during president Taft's administration.' 

The Innauguration of Woodrow Wilson in 1912 marked the first time 
sinc^ 1848 that a southerner had been elected to the presidency. In 
Gordonvllle that same year, a city ordinance was passed that levied a 
tax on mo*tor vehicles, set a speed limit, and required a license plate 

to be displayed on all such vehicles. 

*s • . 
During Wilson's second year in .of fice, the 16th and 17th ammend- 

ments to the constitution were passed. The former enabled congress to 

levy an income tax. The latter provided for thd' direct election of 

senators, replacing the practice of appointment of senators by state 

legislatures. . . ^ ' 

In 1914 progress ivlsm was at its peak, and the most fervently 
agitated issues of the day included women's suffrage, temperance, 
regulation of big business, child labor, and worker safety. Thesje 
domestic issues were inlaid with an increasingly turbulent international 
context. While there was much fanfare surrounding the completion of the 
Panama Canal in 1914, the bixllyish tactics employed by Roosevelt .to 
acqi^re the Canal Zone 11 years earlier left considerable resentment 
among nations in Central and South America. The Installation of a 
revol;utionary government in Mexico resulted in president Wilson's 

B 

sending the U.S. Navy to Mexico and seizing the city of Vera Cruz in 
order to block arms shipments to the new government. All out war with 
Mexico was narrowly averted when Argentina, Brazil, and Chile intervened 
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to mediate the dispute. Tensions bet^^een the U.S. and ^lexico, however.^ 

'I 

did not subside. Nor did IJ.S, interests--^in'l^ne Carribean, In5il915 the 
island of Haiti becamis^a U.S. protectorate. This latest acquisition 
surely seemed trivial when contrasted ^"^th the sinking of the Lufiitania 
and the looming spector of multi-national conflict, Wilson was re- 
elected in 1916 /Largely because of his ability to avoid entering the war 



in Europe. All lof, this, however, was to change in 1917 after U.S. 
merchant ships were torpedoed by German U-boats, and 'it 'was discovered 
that Germany was attempting to forge an alliance with Mexico. Wilson's 
declaration of war against Germany was presented to congress, and is 
excerptfed below in part^ 



The present German submarine warfare against commerce is a 
warfare against mankind. It is a war against all nations. 
American ships have been sunk, American lives taken in ways 
which it has stirred us very deeply to learn of, but the ships 
and people of other neutral and friendly nations have been 
sunk and overwhelmed' in the waters in the same way. There has 
been no discrimination. The .challenge is to. all mankind.. 
Each nation must decide for itself how it will meet it. The 
choice we make for ourselves must be made with a moderation of 
counsel and a temperateness of judgment befitting our charact- 
er and our motives as a nation. 

We must put excited feeling away. 'Our motive will not be 
revenge or the victorious assertion of the physical might of 
the nation, but only the vindication of right, of human right, 
of which we are only a single champion.... 

Armed neutrality, it now appear,s, is Impracticable. Because 
submarines are in effect outlaws when used as the German sub- 
marines have been used against merchant shipping, it is im- 
possible to defend ships against their attacks as the law of 
nations has assumed that merchantmen would defend themselves 
against privateers or cruisers, visible craft giving chase 
upon the open sea* It is common prudence in such circum- 
stances, grim necessity indfeed, to endeavor to destroy them 
before they have shown their own intention. They must be 
dealt with upon sight, if dealt with at all. 
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The German Government denies the right of neutrals to use arms 
at all within the areas of the sea which it has* prescribed. . 
Armed neutrality is ineffectual enough at best; in such cir- 
cumstances and in the face of such pretensions it is worse 
than ineffectual; it is likely only to produce what it was 
meant to prevent; it is practically certain to draw us into 
the war without/ either the rights or the effectiveness of 
belligerents. ... 

With a profound sense of the solemn and even tragical charact- 
er of step I am taking and of the grave responsibilities which 
it involves, but in unhesitating obedience to what I deem my 
constitutional duty, I advise that Congress declare the recent 
course of the Imperial German Government to be, In fact, 
'Ttbthing less than war against the government^ and people of the 
United States; that it formally accept the status of 
belligerent which has thus been thrust upon it; and that it 
take Immediate steps not only to put the country in a more 
thorough sta-^^a of defense but also to exert all its power and 
employ all its resources to bring the Goyemment of the German 
Empire to- terms and end the war.... 

Our object now.. ..is to vindicate the principles of peace and 
justice in the life of the world as against selfish and auto- 
cratic power and to set up amongst the really free and self- 
governed peoples pi the world such a concert of purpose and of 
action as will henceforth ensure the observance o^ those 
principles. ... 

We are glad,... to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the 
world and for the liberation of its peoples, the German 
peoples included: for the rights of nations great and small 
and the privilege of men everywhere to choose their way of 
life and of obedience. The world must be made safe for 
democracy. Its peace must be planted upon the tested founda- 
tions of 'political liberty. We have no selfish ends to serve. 
We desire no conquest, no dominion. We seek no Indemnities 
for ourseLves, no material compensation for the sacrifices we 
shall freely make. We are but one of the champions of the 
rights of mankind. . We shall be satisfied when those rights 
have been made as secure as^ the faith and the freedom of 
nations can make them. ... 

It is a f fearful thing to lead this great peaceful people into 
war, into the most perrible and disastrous of all wars, civfA- 
ization itself seeming to be in the balance. But the right is 
more precious than peace, and we~~shall fight for the things 
which we have always carried nearest our hearts, for democracy 
for the right of those who submit to authority to have a voice 
in their own governments, for the rights and liberties of 
small nations, v-f or a xahlversal dominion of right by such a 
concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and safety to all 
nations and make the world itself at last free. To such a 
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task we can dedicate aur lives and our fortunes, everything 
that we are and everything that we havfe, with the pride of 
those who know that the day has come when America is 
privileged to spend her blood and her might for the» principles 
^ that gave birth and happiness and the peach which she has 

treasured. God helping her, she can do nO/ other. 
^ (Cited in Current and Goodwin, pp. ,612-13) 

The Selective Service Act of. 1917 added nearly 3 million soldiers to the 
million who bad already volunteered. On the home front, Wilson enlisted 
industry, labor, railroads, farmers, and housewives in supRprt of the 
war effort. Abroad; more than a few men from around Milford were among 
the "dough boys" who turned the tied of war at Chateau-Thierry and 
Verdun in 1918. Surely some" of the thousands of Americans who lost 
their lives in Europe left behind survivors in and around the Spiral 
Hill- and>Ma^quette Schools before an armistice was declared in November 
of 1918. The terms of the German • surrender were negotiated in 1919 as 
the Treaty Versailles*. 

As servicemen returned home, and industry *retooled for peacetime 
production, the 18th and 19th amendments to the constitution were 
ratified by the states.' The former prohiljited the manufacture, sale and 
distribution of intoxicating beverages. The latter granted women the 
right to vote, and tacitly acknowledged the imnportant roles performed 
by women at home and abroad in the war effort. , ^ 

Our reference to "Milford" before World War I ha& been prompted by 
convenience rather than historical accuracy. Lest we tAay have caused 
some confusion, the name Milford was first used by a real estate devel- 
oper in 1917 in the sale of a 500 acre parcel of land about a mile south 
of Pleasant Hill. Sales of hundreds of homeless lots boomed right after 
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the war as a bulging population o^ nearly three quarters of a million in 

Metropolitan City was eager tp_ put the life of war time scarcity behind. 

• , , _ * 
The characteristics of the newly subdivided Milford Village, as it was 

pitched by developers to prospective buyers, survives in this sales 
brochure of 1919: 

> A little more than two yearg ago Milford. .was a wilderness 
peopled by squatters. In that brief period it has been 
devc>loped into the most attractive suburban section in 
Suburban County. 

The whole tract has been cleared and beautified. It has been 
laid out in the most up-to-date fashion. Beautiful winding 
roadways have been built throughout. City water laid to all 
parts. Ninety percent of the lots have been «old. One hun- 
dred families have obtained delightful homes, and, despite tl^ 
imcertain market of materials, a decided. home-building b^om Is 
tinder way. 

No spot in Suburban County ever saw such rapid development and 
additional at tract ive^features are being added to the section. 

Do you want in on this Bonanza? 
If you do you must act at once. 

The price of any lot remaining unsold October 8tti will be 
raised 10 percent on that date. Prices are shown on plat' in- 
side. ' , . f 

TERMS: $25 down and $10 per month. No taxes or interest for 
one year. Title Perfect. Ten percent" discount for all cash. 
Liberty Bonds accepted at par. 

STREET CARS: Take City car, changing to Municipal Line at.. New 
Mannheim, direct to Milford. The fare on/ the Municipal Line, 
25 cents for 8 rides, makes a total fare, of 9 cents. Schedule^ 
time from Milford downtown, 45 minutes. 

Salesnfen on grounds all the time. Go out at once,' or 'Phone 
SA 1645 for appointment. 

These advertisements also contain some photogrpahs of Milford Village in 
1919. Shown in Figure 11 are the. Township Line Road, and one Of its 
offshoots entering Milford Village' a mile south of Grant Road. 
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Insert Figurp 11 about here 



,^e of the first to build a home in Milford Village was a 28 year old 
' man named. F.K. Tholozan, vl^ose bungalow approachingvcompletion in 1919 
is shown as Figure \12 below, along with several othpr homes of this era. 



Insert Figure 12 about here ' 

Mr, Tholozan supplied us with these sales brochures as well as 'many 
repollections of early Milford Village. Nearing age 90, Tholozan and 
his wife welcomed us into their home and shared with us. some of the"" 
following memories: 



Mr. T: That ended in 1918 and I come out here about a year 
before that — I had a little motor cycle or motor wheel on iny 
bicycle and I rode from there out.... and that's when I bought 
ray property — I bought one lot and then later on I bought three 
more. * (8-6-81) 

Mr. T: Yeah— well first of all, I'll tell you this— I came 
out into Milford Village — I moved out here on January the 3rd, 
1919, and that was the days when we didn't have any. 
transportation — we got here on the streetcar and the Power 
Plant Railway.' 

OhajB^ Power Plant Railway? — I have not heard of that one. 

Mr. T: Yeah, that was 8 tickets for a quarter and there on 
the streetcar was 7c if I remember correctly at that time and 
we started, you might say, from the ground up — all we had was 
a 2" water main in the streets. and cinder roads. 

Obs: So nothing was paved at that time. ^ 

Mr. T: NQithlng was paved at that time. We didn't have any 
electric, we had to come oiit.tp outside toil^sts and we had 
come out to coal oil lamps and gasoline stoves In' the su mm er 
time. * * 
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Figure 11: Two of Mllford's Roads in ,1919. 
Abovfe is the Township Line Road and the Power Plant. Street Car 
Line and below, the Village Road leading into Milford Village. 
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Figure 12: The home of F.K. Tholozan, above, and acme of his 
neighbors, below, in Milford Village in 1919. 
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Mrs. ^Tholozan, who has lived in Milford as long as her husband, added 
these remarks about the development of a segregated community: 



Mrs. T:' And when *she come outrhere, there was — like I say — . 
this Chester home up here on Carlton Road, nothing else, and " 
then there was two families that lived in the light houseis out 
on the river — that was it — now tHere was a couple colored 
families that lived over in Milford in like little shacks * 
like—they — right .after Mr. T. come out here by, Mr.. Bachman 
is the name of th€ gentleman that surveyed and laid out the 
land over there and he chased the two colored families to ^ 
Pleasant Hill. 

Obs: And that's where they've been consolidated, down there 
at that point — were there other families, black families, in 
this area at all? . 

Mrs. T: No,* just a couple of families like I say and it was 
many, many years before any blacks got into here; at all, 
we — in fact we don't have nobody around here except one family 
right across the street over there, you woxildn't even know 
they were there, they want to mind their busliiess — you know 
what I mean, they don't want no trouble. 



F..K. Tholozan only lived In Milford Village a shorty time before helping 
to organize the Milford Village Improvement Association — MVI^. Roads 
were a high priority in the growing postwar commmity, as Mr. Tholozan 
recalls: 



Mr. T: They \ised to fire the electric plant with coal and 
we'd get a car load of cinders and right down a block below 
Village Drive where we'd come in, there was a switch and we'd 
switch those cars and then we'd have a fellow by the name of 
Jinmy Adams, he had a team, he'd bring them cinders up to us. 
All we had to pay was a dollar for the switching charge for 
the car load of cinders and we'd pay him about four dollars a 
day to load the car and bring it up there and then we'd dimip 
that on the streets and then on Sunday we'd get—we'd go 
around and oh, w^'d collect a little money, maybe 50C .apiece 
from the neighbors that benefited , and then on that Sunday or 
Saturday afternoon we'd go out afid spread them^ — or you didn't 
get up to the top of the hill. (8/6/81) 
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Among the first b\ill^ings constructed in Milford" Villager was the St, 
Barbara's Catholic Church, the first built since Carlton Methodist 65 
years earlier. The pastor, Father Easton, assumed more than soley- a 
spiritual role in coimnunity development. This Catholic ^priest was also 
the president of the MVIA, We shall have more to say about Father 
Easton and St. Barbara's Church in the pagesf ahead. 

It was through his affiliation with the MVIA that Mr. Tholozan 
became one of the three board members of the Spiral Hill School District 
in 1920. Tholozan explains: 

Mr. T: So we organized the Milford Village Improvement Asso- 
ciation and after that was organized then the next thing the 
school problem came along 'cause people started moving out and 
^ they had children. Well, we found out where the school was and 
Herman Groetsch, he was the schoo], director at that time and. 
he come over to our meeting one night and explained the school 
and told us that it was Spiral Hill School District #20 and 
so after that we decided that since we were starting to grow 
in the community we needed a — we wanted a- member on the school 
board.... so the Spring election in 1920 the Improvement Asso- 
ciation nominated me< to be candidate and filed .its candidate 
for school board and I was elected in April, 1920. _ (9/30/80) 

^ The layout of the small* Spiral Hill School of 1920 was remembered, by 
Tholozan 60 years later: 
» 

l{r. T: When I went on (the board) we had in the school 80 
children, we had two rooms, we had 40 children in each room. 
Well with the increasing number of people coming out here it 
started to overflow and, in other words, the next year thetej^ 
were about 20 or 30 over so we had $8,000 in the treasury and 
at that time we had the two rooms and outside toilets, the old 
toilet, no plumbing and no running water, we had a well 
outside. .. .And so we got, together with the board and we knew 
we had to build a new rootn so we built a new room and we had 
• the potbellied stove's, those big pot belly stoves in those two 
rooms and they had to go out and get a bucket of water and 
bring it in for the kids to drink water. 
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Obs: Can you^ give me an image if you walked in the door of 
the school, w^at would you see? Wh^n it was that two room 
school, what did it look like? 

Mr. T: In the front they had a entrance, and two pretty good 
sized rooms. 

Obs: And were the desks in rows? or were they bolted to the^ 
^loor? or 

. Mr. T: They were bolted to the floor, they were in rows, 
there was a regular, what'd I'd say was a regulation school 
desk at that time.. ...The roof come to a point and right 
through the middle of these two great big rooms^^as the great 
big folding doors, and they — it all depends on when you went, 
in there whether those doors were closed or whether they were 
opened. (9/30/80) 

Mr. Tholozan served with two other men in his first year on the school 
board. One man named Herman Groetsch was a prominent dairy farmer, and 
th^. other was an accountant named James Carr who, like Tholozan, 
commuted to Metropolitan City. Carr had married one of Dr. John Grant's 
daughters and lived on a subdivision of the family estate. ^ 

The huge migration of Blacks from the rural south after the war 
brought many into urban areas like Metropolitan City. The work avail- 
able at the Building Materials Plant and the availability of inexpensive 
hotising drew a dozen or so Black .families to the "Hill" section of 
Pleasant Hill. Whites, also drawn to the jobs at Pleasant Hill, lived 

in a separate section at the time Tholozan seirved on the board. In the 

<^ ... . .. ' . 

following, F.K. Thol(Dzan describes the Pleasant Hill community and the 
conditions that created the Amos Moses School, Spiral Hill's second 



school: 



Obs: And one of the other stories that was Interestlng— 
apparently there was. a black or colored community. . 

Mr. T: Yes, at Pleasant Hill. 
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Oba: And that was by the Building Materials plant? 

Mr. T: It was right across from here to ttiose houses over 
there. 

» 

^ Obs: Just across the road as it were— -now was that community 

there already when you moved here? 

^ Mr. Tj Yeah, there was just one street colored down there. 

Obs: And those kids — I saw in the minutes ^hat a school was 
built and it was the Moses School, was that built when you 
were. . .? 

Mr. T: Yeah, I helped build the Moses School. 

Obs: . And what did the kids 35 before^the Moses, School? 

Mr. T: I don't know 'cause we — just about that time is when 
we built or when I went on — is when we got the colored problem 
and we built the Moses School— see, that' s 60 years ago. 

Obs: Yeah, that's a long time ago — when you say "problem," ' 
what kinds of things came up? 

Mr. T: Well, they wanted a school so we had to give it to 
^ 'them, that was the law, so we bxill-t a one room frame school 

house, down there on Crandell Avenue. 

Mrs. T: .There wasn't too many colored families out here and 
.we had that little streetcar, you know, and they used to come 
from the city out to work at the Btilldlng Materials plant and 
they rode that little streetcar and so there was jxist a few 
families. - * 

Obs: That actually lived here?' 

Mrs. T: That actually lived th^re — in other words, just about 
the time Mr. T. got on is when, like he said, they started 
coming out and living. 

In 1921 F.K. Tholozan became president of the Spirfil Hill School Board, 
and he offered these recollections of one of his^uties, and some of the 
ambience of this era: 

M^ T: Mr. Craig (Principal of Spiral Hill .School) , he lived 
at the Chester home with the Chesters. I knew those Chesters, 
- — I used to visit them, they was great, great grand children I 
think of the original Elias Chester. See, that house was 
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built in 1812, started, th^re was labor that built the bricks 
right on the place. . .we have a fellow, let's-see, what was his 
name — we had one boy now, try t*o think of his name — he was 
from Pleasant Hill — Pat Berra — his dad was a very good friend 
of mine — he was from (the White section of) Pleasant Hill — he 
was 6ne of my supporters that would always go out and help me - 
get elected; .. .Anyway, this Pat Berra, he lived *in Pleasant 
Hill, and those children always used to have to walk down 
Carlton Road because they'd take the railroad tracks to go 
down Pleasant Hill and^e'd pick on 'some of the younger kids. ' 
Oh, I guess he maybe was about 11 or 12 years old, maybe 13, 
he'd pick on them, he'd throw rocks at them you know, and hurt 
a couple p^f kids and the people went through school and 
reported it to the principal, and 

Obsr Was that when Mr. Craig was principal? 

Mr. T: He was principal — and he said — ;so he called him, in and 
he told him about it and he says, "Now that's got to stop." 
But it didn't stop — he got more reports, '^ell, what are you - 
going to do about it and they—going to the board with it if 
you don't do something about it?" So after this he got a 
stick and let him have it, he ^ook him and wacked him on — boy,^ 
he was a little bit toa unreasonable — I admit that. Anyway, 
that night — didn't have no electric at that time — I was out in 
my chicken house with my lantern and so I heard somebody 
talking to my wife and she sent them out. to the chicken house, 
there I had my lantern and here wa^s Pat with his other son, 
his older son, and he says, "Tholozan, I got, a complaint to 
make." He says., "Roy Craig, the principal, beat the daylights 
out of my boy today." He says,, "Look" and he took his pants . 
down and boy, he did have a few welts on him. Well, thac 
happens when you can take a whip of rawhide and you cut«^-you 
will make a welt^ I did that with horses already, you take a 
whip and you hit, it don't hurt, it just stings for a minute 
but see, it will raise a welt on a horse's back and it just 
made a stripe there — he didn't bleed or anything but it was 
red. There wais about four stripes down on his thighs and he 
says, "Look what he did to my boy!" You see, he says, "We're 
going over there to see Craig," and he says, 'Ve're go in' kill 
him." This one fellow says he had a knife in his hand about 
that long and I says, "Now Berra, use some judgment," I says, 
"Here's what happened," I says, "Your boy is a bad boy and 
it's- up to you as his father to straighten him out." Now, I 
says, "We can't have people going xip to the school cdmplainlhg 
to the principal that you're boy is throwing rocks and 
injuring the children, they won't stand for it," and I said, 
"That's what he was doing," and I said,* "Craig warned him but 
it didn't do any good." Well, he said, "He should have come 
and told me." And I says, "Well, possibly he could have done 
that but," I says, "sometimes when they go to your house," -I 
had that trpuble, I went to his house with a girl- ofie day and 
that guy nearly beat me up by going to his house, see— ^ 
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Obs^. Parent of one of the school kids? 

Mr, T: Yeah, one of — it was a girl — she was a rotten kid and 
I went to him and he told me, he says, "By god," he says, "you 
get out of here or 1*11 beat the , hell out of you.", and I 
says, "You can't do that," I says, "That's what wa got the 
school for," I says, "He could have wrote you — or written — you 
a letter and cfilled you to school," but I says, "Pat was a bad 
boy," I says, "he was warned and he got a whipping." And I 
says, "I'll admit from the looks of the marks on it that it 
might have been a little bit too severe. I'm going over and 
see Craig and tell him that possibly he was a little bit too 
severe." But I says, "I'm not going to criticize him for.it 
because it's up to him to maintain discipline." And I says, 
"He tried to do it in the right way but that didn't do it so 
he had to go the other way." And I says, "If you go over 
there now and kill him or beat him up or cut him, you're just 
in serious trouble because," I says, "I'm a witnei3S against 
you because you threatened him, see, but I'm going over and 
talk to him." And I says, "Now what are you going to do about 
it?" He turned to his boy and he says, "Now listen Pat," he 
says, "I'm going to take you honi and," he says, "you go to 
school and behave yourself." He says, "And I don't want to 
have any more trouble out of you." And by golly you know, 
after that, that kid got to be one of my best friends and I 
hired him down at the car company later on and he got to be a 
good friend of Craig's. . (9/30/80) 



' In 1923, electricity ^nd telephone service were hooked up in Mil- 
ford Village, as -Tholozan continued serving a series of one year terms 
on the School Board while maintaining his involvement with the MVIA. 

While considerjLng the year 1923, we must momentarily travel east to 
Gordonville to begin a story line that will continue more than forty 
years later inside the Kensington School. In 1923 a 20 year old woman 
named Irma Henley accepted a teaching position at the Gordonville 
School. We had the opportunity to talk with the woman who later married 
the son of Gordonvllle's pioneer businessi^an, Fr<*derick Hauser and, at 
the time we talked to her, had lived in this suburban ^ity^for more than 
55 years. Irma Henley Hauser offered these meiaorles of her coming to-,. 
Gordonville: * 
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Mrs. H: And I shall never forget my coming up here. I got 
two offers. I was wanting to teach, needing to teach,... 

And, I had a brother who was living in Metropolitan City with 
his wife, and they were the only ones who had ever heard of 
Gordonville. .But it paid $6 more a month than the other 
offer.... 

I was 20 years old. ... 

I had never heard of the place of Gordonville. 
Obs: How did they get your name? 

Mrs. H: I got it through a teachers' agency. . I had enrolled 
with them.... 

- . i 

The population had increased in Gordonville until they had t 
add a portable building they had built outside the main 
building. And I had fourth and fifth grade in my little 
section because the other ^^poms were closed. There were two 
rooms in the portable— an^"" 'the girl who taught the other had 
seventh and eigth grade. And we were roommates. We boarded 
up here, on West Lane.... Just about a half block from the 
school. And we had-|L lot of fun together. ; I~and then I, was 
allowed to go into the main building the next year. 

Obs: Your seniority of one year. 

Mrs. H: Uh-huh, and I taught fourth grade, then fifth grade, 
and then sixth grade. W. W. Fagan was our superintendent and 
he was a gentleman and a scholar. There is a public school 
named for him now. He w^ a charming man, just lovely. If I 
hadn't had such good principals and superintendents all of the 
time, I think I wouldn't have liked it so much.... 

And the year I came, all the grades who were in all of the 
high school were in the same building. That was Gordonville^ 
School. ... 

And I hadn't had much college. In those days you could teach 
with a 30 hour certificate. And that's exactly what I did. I r 
had been reared in the southwest comer of Midwest State and ) 
had my thirty hours there at Southwest Teachers, ,it was- then. 

Obs: That must have been a real interesting problem for, you 
know, a young girl, young- woman of 20, to, you know— you said 
a minimum of college kind of preparation, and a new town, new 
community — - - - 



Mrs. H: You just can't imagine how green I was. But .1 didn*t 
lack confidence. I always wished J had the confidence in 
myself in later years that I had when I was starting. 
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Obs: Did you stay at that school then for a nijmber of years? . 

Mrs, H: I stayed ten years. The last two years I was married 
and taught until my first child was on the way. And then I 
quit teaching and until he was a senior in high school, (it 
was) about 18 years that I didn't teach, (9/29/79) 

We shall continue our conversation with Irma Hauser in the early 1950' s. 
Back in Mllford Village, all of the lots were sold by the early 1920' s, 
and houses of all sizes and designs sprang up throughout the decade. 
One of the buildings <£ii8 true ted in this period was the new St. 
Barbara's Catholic School built by Father Easton and many parishioners. 
By 1925 the number of school aged children had increased to the point 
where additional facilities were required in the public schools. The 
prospects for continued growth had the board proposing to reclassify the 
rural Spiral Hill district as a consolidated school district governed by 

\ 

six directors. In the April elections, the voters approved the plan for 
reorganization. Unbeknownst to the community, the name Spiral Hill was 
changed to Mllford Village by Tholozan in the filing for reclassifica- 
tion with the State Department of Education, To the east, the Marquette 
District retained its rural classification. The little cross-roads com- 
munity at Richmond and Donnelly became known as Marquette Heights, 
though little construction had occurred over the years, 

^ A quarter of a century after the Building Materials Plant opened in 
Mllford, two new plants began production in Pleasant Hill, Hunstein 
(1946) describes these additions to Mllford' s industrial base:- 



In 1927 there were two new companies organized at the Pleasant 
Hill area, marking the beginning of a new stage, that of light 
manufacturing. In June of 1927, the plant which is now the 
M«K, Company, manufacturers of asbestos products, was 
completed. It was located directly northeast of the Building 
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Materials Company, just across the North and South Railroad 
tracks. In September of 1927 the plant ... operated by the 
Seville Company, was completed* This plant also engaged in 
the manufacture of asbestos products. It was located directly 
north of the Building Materials Plant, bordering along 
Township Line Road. 

The localization factor in both cases was the proximity to the 
Building Materials Plant. Asbestos products are composed 
largely of other materials to which is added small amounts of 
asbestos •^ . .For this reason an asbestos products manufacturer 
will be greatly influenced, in locating a plant, by a source 
of needed materifds, products used by these asbestoa companies 
is shipped directly to the plants by rail, or, as in the case 
of the M.K. Coiiq)any, conveyed directly from the Building 
Materials Plant. The asbestos used in these plants is 
Imported from Canadian and Russian deposits. The small amoimt 
needed and Its high value and. light weight makes this 
possible. 

The asbestos companies acquired their land from the Building 
Materials Company, which still owns much of the iSnd, adjacent 
to the plants. The land was sold at a reduced price since it 
was advantageous to have these large users of building 
products located nearby. The Building Materials Company is 
thereby assured of a certain volume of- sales, and the asbestos 
companies can save on transportation costs. 

These plants were the only light manufacturers in Marquette - 
Valley for many years, and even today constitute the whole 
western light manufacturing nucleus. (1946, pp. 65-7) 

1927 was also F.~~K7 Tfi^olozan's Jaat^year^with the school board. In. 
this year the voters finally approved a $44,000 ^bonH issue after a 
number of unsucessful attempts. Construction of high school facilities 
began soon afterwards'.^ Over the next four years, four brick classrooms 
were built onto the old two room frame nucleus, it^was our good luclc to 
locate a couple tiiore oldtimers who were freshmetn when the high school 
program began in 1927. These two graduates of the Class of '31, Carl 
Elbrecht and Cliff Simmons, help us to construct some images of the 
Milford Village School and community in the late 1920* s. 
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Mr. Craig was principal when Elbrecht and Sinnnons started at 
Milford Village. Their memories of a stem principal are coupled with 
some others suggesting' that Craig was also, a thoughtful civic leader who 
enjoyed kids: 

Simmons: '.../this one fellow's brother that ^ I got into a 
fight with— :he used to come" there when we'd have plays at the 
school or some kind of a get together and they'd maybe have a 
dance and they'd get a little too much to drink — that, was 
during Prohibition — and his brother — he never did go to school 
there I don't think — not that I know of ianyway — and Mr. Craig 
got into it with him — he got him down and beat his head on the 
sidewalk tAere for awhile and no one thought anything about 
it — we didn't have a big -hassle — you. didn't call out th€f riot 
squad or anything. 

Elbrecht: Nobody got sued or anything like that. 

Simmons: No, just "I should have Kept my nose clean," or "I 
should have stayed away" is what you thought if you got beat, 
you know, and that^s just the way ifwent. 

Obs: Well, was Mr. Craig a big guy or was he a pugnaciotjs 
kind of a guy? 

Elbrecht :^ No 

N . 

Simmons: He was a stocky sort of a fellow but he wasn't 
imusually big. 

Elbrecht: And he wasn't -pugnacious as. I — he was our — he was 
very nice — he was my Scout leader for awhile. .. .And he had a 
little Star Coupe and he would load oh, -aa many as ten^ids on 
that thing, I m6an, the inside would be full, the trunk would 
be full and then: they'd be hanging on the outaide~and then 
he'd take 'us out swimming to Cold'Springs. 

In 1928, Mr. Craig left the Milford Village School District and the 
board appointed its first superintendent, a woman named Claire Briggs. 
- Like Mr. Craig,. Briggs administered and taught in the Milford Village • 
School. Briggs also had in common with Craig a strict attitude towards 
discipline, as her former students attested: 
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Simmons: She was from Kentucky, but she :3idn't tolerate much 
foolishness and the pupil had to be bigger than she was if she 
wasn't going to lay him out, I mean, like I say, she was 
typical Kentucky. .Physically, oh no, she didn^t tolerate any 
foolishness there, she believed in corporal punishment, yeah, 
I guess capital too, you know, but she — some of those kids 
there — she'd just take them and wallop them' good, you know and 
....Oh, I guess a strap or stick .or whatever came — maybe her 
hand too—she was kind of a husky built type woman and she 
just didn't tolerate any foolishness, that's all and she had 
our respect too because she had a little black book, remember 
the black book? Any time something didn't go' to suit, you 
know, in the drawer, now whether it was for psychological 
reasons or what, but out would come that black book and you 
could hear a pin drop in the room then see, we were in high 
school and but whenever t>h:^ said "frog," we'd jump — ^we learned 
to respect her and there was some people maybe didn't see eye 
to eye with one another you know, among the teachers there, 
well, "this is always — one teacher ml^ght think the other 
teacher is going out of her way doing something that shouldn't 
• be or shotild be, you know how that goes, and we were .no 

exception in that respect but sh^ was, •. the principal and the 
high school teacher at that timeL Taught everything, she 
taught Latin, she taught math, taught uiitil, you know, the 
high school went into another room and then we got other 
teachers and then we'd go from one room to another afterwards 
when we moved into the brick school and one teacher wotild 
teach us Latin and another one wotild teach us math, general 
math we'd have. * ^ 

As Siminons continued his recollections of Mrs. Briggs, the topic^^of 
prohibition came up in a round about way: 

Simmons: She was typical Kentucky though — I remember one play 
we had in here and I brought my father's revolver from home, 
we had to use it in a play, and my wife tised it.... Anyway, 
she spotted me.... and oh^ she jxist, her eyes lit up real quick 
and she grabbed it from me and she broke it open real quick- 
she knew how to handle it, you know, and she said, "Where did 
you get that," and I said, "Oh, I brought that for the play," 
you know, and she said, "Yo if want to watch yourself about - 
that." So— but she told us— they mtxst have had some property 
in the hills (of Kentucky) there because she spoke of having 
found stills on their property,' you know, it was during the 
c/ bootleg days.... we also had them (stills) right thiere by the 
J school (Spiral Hill) there — there was always a fire at 

Gallo's. . . .they had a fire every now and then — the plaqe would 
bum — they'd hide it in the manure pile and stacks — whiskey 
and what not. They'd ("revenuers") fly over in a dirigible, 
you know, and they would look with their binoculars, you know, 
' they had an idea.... ^ 
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Elbrecht and Sinnnons gave high marks to the education they received at 
Milford Village School:, 



Elbrecht: Actually, we had the basics that we could get into 
college if we wished to go, as I recall and that — at that 
time, most colleges required two years of a foreign language 
and two years of math and two years of science, well, we had 
all of that plus we had four years of English, we had two or 
three years of history, and I believe we had a course in 
civics. That's ^probably in our junior year, a course in 
civics. 

Obs: So there would be some social studies, some 

Elbrfecht; Some social studies and then our senior year, then 
we had our biology and English and commercial law and 
commercial arithmatic I believe and one other course, probably 
in social stxxdies.of some kind. We had a fairly good 
currictilum I would say for that type of school, you know, from 
coming from scratch. 

Obs: It sounded like most of the teachers were pretty able 
people. 

Elbrecht: They were, I would say, yeah, they were able..;. I 
think the whole point of the situation is that I feel 
from — I've put a couple of kids' through high school and 
college and that— I feel we've got an excellent education in 
spite of the fact that conditions were rather primitive. 

Besides the formal curriculum, our two graduates of the Class of '31 
also benefited from the extra-curriculum, which they described in the 
,specifics of a musical: " ' * , 

Elbrecht: I remeniber we needed a drummer and one of the 
teachers came in and she said, "Do we have a- druimner?" ^and 
Charlie nudged me and- said, "Tell her you're a . drummer," and I 
said, "I'm a drummer," and I couldn't* — I had never even 
handled a drqm st^ck. So a couple of times at noon, Charlie 
took me up in the room aiid Charlie showed me how to keep the 
beat -and \we^ll, .that — sometimes I didn't do too well and she 
(teacher) tapped me on the head— "You're a drummer?" 

Simmons: Yeah, it was — like I say, the whole thing was always 
a family affair— we had some of the lower grades that — there 
weren't enough in our class to fill out roles^and so we had to 
use part of the other classes. ^ 
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Elbrecht: Well, I mean, we were so short of help that, I 
guess you'd call It help, that I could never sing, you know, 
and the farthest from my mind was singing ^and I had to sing a 
solo In that Gypsy Rover I think, you know. It was kind of 
embarasslng for me, I'd say but — 

Simmons: Well, an interesting- thing was in that -^one operetta 
they do it in, I guess in movies and whatnot there, the one 
girl was supposed to sing a solo and she couldn't sing... 

Elbrecht: We put on a play every year I believe. 

Simmons: That's right, yeah, we had one every year — the*first 
year was the "Ghost of Little Mary".... . 

Elbrecht: Then we had "Gypsy Rose" or "Sweetheart" or — no, we 
just didn't have the personnel for that— nothing In the 
arts — now we didn't even have a music teacher but Simmons had 
taken music lessons and he was an excellent pianb player — ^we 
had one fellow who was good on the 9 ax and that was our band 
essentially. 

Vhen principal Craig left, Elbrecht and Simmons were left without a Boy 
Scout leader. Mr. Carr^. former Spiral Hill school board member, took 
over the duties of scout master and provided Elbrecht and Simmons with 
some unforgettable experiences they shared with us: 

Elbrecht: Right, yeah, that was a stimxlating experience, I 
mean, he broadened our minds that there was a lot of other 
things in the world, you know, than just this little community 
and he recommended books that we read, you know, and things 
like that. Just to give you a for Instance, I remember when 
the Scout tro up met up in the old church yard one Halloween, 
night,* with tombstones^ all around, and he had a flashlight and 
he^read the book, "The Hounds of *Baflkerville" which »wa8 quite 
an^experience, you know, and he read that to us out there in 
the church yard. I mean that was the typie of thing that he 
would do and then in Sunday School class , maybe we would 
discuss a book like "Beau Geste" or something like that or 
we'd discuss philosophy or government. I mean, there. were a • 
whole gamut of civilization, I mean, was sort of — he would 
draw us out — what did we think or 90 on and so forth. It was 
so much more than just a cut and dry Sunday School class, you 
know. I think he figured if we wanted religion we could get 
that in the church. .. .That's what he was intent on and I know 
I"*^have some very good friends from the little^ select group 
that I was with and we are all most appreciative — what he did 
for usr... Oh, he had a nice library — very substantial — in 
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fact, I used to borrow books from — he had a tennis court up 
there — that^'s where I learned to play tennis — but oth^r than 
that, why any, books that the teachers had, they were jjrivately 
owned and maybe they would bring them to school. ^ 

Simmons: ''ivanhoe*' was another one that was'^on our reading 
list — we had to go to the library to get those — those two I 
remember — they stand out and some. of the others — I forget what 
they were — they were on the reading list. 

Elbfecht: Yes, -that even started before the high school. He 
had become Scout Master. when Mr. Craig left — there was a group 
of us thatvwere in the Scouts and then he was a tennis g^layer 
and he had a tennis court at his place which was next to the 
Grant's. 

Simmons: See, his wife was a Grant. 

Elbrecht: Right, Cora .Grant,- and so that — I learned to play 
tennis there — he was quite a player and he taught the boys 
around— those that were interested In 'tennis — and we'd gather 
there every weekend on Sunday and we'd play all day long there 
and we would take care of the court then, we'd roll it and 
then we'd mark it and so on and patch the fence if it needed 
patching and so on — 

Obs: But you'd known him through Scouts and then through the 
tennis and you mentioned that you'd borrowed books from him on 
occasion. 

Simmons: He was on the school board too. 

Elbrecht: He was on the school board yeah, I borrowed books 
from him — he was, I guess, one of the most well educated men 
out here— he was a CPA.*. • .Yeah, I would say that Mr. Carr made 
a tremendouis difference in the education of not only some of 
us that weat to the high school but to the young men In 
general in the community. It seems to me that anyone that he 
.came in contact with he left his mark and not one — we were 
talking about it sometime ago, a few of us got together, \not 
one of the young men that he had been In contact- with ever .got 
Into any trouble and they all seemed to prosper. He Was qtilte 
an individual, 'now^ he also was interested in sports and he 
sort of sponsored the baseball teams out here and of course* 
he got a bunch of us Interested In tennis, he was an avid ice 
skater and in. the winter time he'd teach us how to ^kate and 
he was a good figure skater and he taught us figure skating 
and things like that' and reading — he was a Sunday School 
teacher ^also and he wouldn't just — I don't think we ever 
cracked the Bible in his class but we talked about literature 
and. philosophy and things of that nature Mid he really 
broadened us, I mean, you know. In fact, knowing him and being 
with him was a bit of a liberal education in itself and 
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, something that Lvalue very highly. I mean, I feel that I 
almost got as much education in contact with him as I did 
going to high school. 

Obs: Yeah, well, that was sort of the implication I was 
drawing and that's why I was curious about that. 1)id he liave 
kids of his own? 

Elbrecht: No, he had no children of his own and just to shdW 
you how well thought of he was in the~I mean, if you want to 
continue in that vein — how well thought of he^was in the 
community, some years after I had gotten out of college, some 
of us got togother and we said, well look, Mr. Carr is getting 
up in years, we really ought. to show In some way our 
appreciation for what he had done and we gave a dinner up at 
the Carlton Methodist Church where he was active and I guess 
there must have been 50 or 60 boys that he had contacted 
through the years either through athletics or through the 
tennis or through the school, through Sunday School, and we 
got together and gave a very nice dinner I happened to be 
toast master of the thing and each bpy got up and had a little 
something to say about how Mr. Carr had affected his life or 
some experience he had, you know, and it was just a great 
thing, a sort of a spontaneous thing, you know. So I would 
say, he had quite an effect on the lives of many of the young 
people In the area. ' , 



Among the recollections our oldtimers offered, some contained dimensions 
of social class and community structure. On the wealthy extreme were' 
families like the Chesters and Grants, which are remenibered as follows: 

Elbrecht: I do recall that the Grants, there were two girls 
left at home after Cora married Mr. Carr and they were what 
youM call the blue stocking people of thQ community, I mean, 
the^r had the education, they had gone to Eastern schools and 
had traveled s> they had been to England and France, you know, * 
made the grand tours. as you say, and they sort of endeavored 
"to give us a bit of culture, so to speak. 

Obs: With a capital C. 

Elbrecht: Right, both through the school and through the 
church up here where they were active and I remember, I 
believe they gave us in our junior or senior year or whatever, 
they gave us a pajrty over there at the big mansion — very nice, 
I mean, gosh, they had a lot of antiques and everything around 
there but a very nice party and I know they were both very 
active in music up at the church and there again, your old 
English tradition, you know, of singing ballads and things of 
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that nature, but they were both very musically inclined — they . 
had apparently been trained in theTr Eastern colleges, went to 
girls schools up there I imagine/ and then I i;pmember being 
taken through the Chester home too when we were in high school 
and we met the old gentleman who was the grancpon of the olid 
General Chester who built the mansion in 1812 and who had been 
the Commandant at Fort Carlton ^d as I recall it, even in 
those days, he was pretty old, I mean, he couldn't really get 
up from his chair but he .was still living then and then his 
son's daughters, they in turn were und6rclassmates at Mllford 
as I recall, 

Obs: But they went through school here and then went on east 
or where ever? 

Elbrecht: Right, they went through high schcoTThere and then 
they — where they went to school after that I donVt know— they 
^sCpji^ have gone to City University or I don't think they went 
to Midwest State or they might have^>robably went to some 
private school out in the east because there again, it was 
your blue stocking family, the -Chester family.... I was Just 
conscious of that (social class) out in the community. Now of 
course, that isn't really true any more but that was the point 
/ I was getting at that when I mentioned that, the Cheaters and 
the Grants ran their estates like the old English estates, you 
know, here was the people in the manor and then" the tenant 
farmers and so on and as I say, they were the educated class 
out here, I mean, none of the other, farmers and that, they had 
their eighth grade education but that was about the size of it- 
so — 

On the other extreme were the poor and minorities who lived In Pleasant 
Hill near the Building Materials Plant. As Elbrecht and Simmons 

continued their description of early modem Mllford, they explained how 

( ■ ' ' ' ^ ' \ 

geography, culture, and property ownership limited Interaction between 

Mllford Village and its neighbor a ^mile to the south: 

Obs: Another thing that I've read about In the Board minutes 
and so on Is that there was a Black school over on Pleasant 
Hill — Moses School — can you tell me anything about that 
school or did you have any contact with the kids or the 
teachers or — ? 

Elbrecht: No contact at all<hut Simmons living over that way 
might know a little more aSout it. • ' 
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Simmons: The — well, the only thing I knew^-- that was their * 
school and they went there and they moved it a time or 
two — see, the building is still there, they use it for 
something else now. .But there was like a fence also there 
and there was a hill-ryou went over it — and it seemed like it 
was another area altogether and you just — they — Blacks — would 
come into the store there sometime — in the day time but never 
at night — you never saw them in there at night — that was 
another thing — 

Elbrecht: They had their own llftle community there in 
Pleasant Hill which was next to the Building Materials Plant. 

Obs: Was that dating back to the Civil War — you mentioned 
that some of the big farms that people, the Chesters and so 
on, had slaves and so on — would they be descendent of that 
group or do you have any notion where they came from? 

Simmons: The Blacks you mean? 

I.. 

Obs: Yeah 

Simmons: That I don't know — I mean, it' would be hard to say 
because they lived — Pleasant Hill had their share of. Blacks in 
there and it was kind of a melting pot, they had Mexicans and 
in fact it was a kind of rough place — every Saturday night 
there was always some kind of a cutting or shooting or 
something . ^ 

Elbrecht: But* it's very possible that what you mentioned — the 
slaves after the Civil "War — maybe they gravitated over that 
__way too 'cause that Building Materials Plant's been there a 
long, long, long time 

Obs: That community was there as long as you guys can 
remember? 

Simmons: Oh yeah. Pleasant Hill— in fact, at the railroad 
station the train would make a stop there at one time — there 
was a railroad station there at one time — North and South 
passenger — and there were colored out in West Township ' 
there — there's a cemetary of them out there. 

Elbrecht: Yeah, there was a few of them out there. 

Simmons: They could have gone back to the Civil War days 
'cause I know my father-in-law spoke of th^m you know,^ when he 
was a yq^ung man, that they were there and/iffjr mother-in-law . 
remembers phe families there./ / 
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The White community act Pleasant Hill had considerably more interaction 
with Mllford Village than the Black community. The school system 
enhanced this by permitting White participation on the Board of 
Education, and allowing' White children from Pleasant Hill to attend 
Mllford Village School, The Black community ^in the late 1920's was very 
isolated from the rest of the district, A small Baptist Church and the 
Moses "colored" school were the nucleus of the Black community at 
Pleasant Hill. If, upon gradfAatlon from the Moses School, a^Black 
yomgster wished to go on to high school, that pupil was not :>ermltted 
to attend at Mllford Village, but rather, would need to travel by 
streetcar or train into Metropolitan City ^to attend an all Black High 
School. It is highly unlikely that any Black students in the Mllford 
Village School District enjoyed the kind of enriching experiences which 
Elbrecht and Sitomons have referred to with such pillars of the community 
as Mr . Carr . 

The 1920 's brought a wave of prosperity to^ the nation along with 
many significant shifts in lifestyle and values. Business flourished 
under the laissez faire policies of Harding and Coo lid ge. At the same 
time, however, the strength of the labor unions declined, ard the farmer 
sank into debt because of reduced foreign markets. Many industries 
reached new heights in efficiency of production. The Ford %/i:or 
Company, for example-, reduced- the price of an automobile from over 
$2,000 in 1907 to under $300 in 1924. It- is little . -ader that by 1928 
there were 26,000,000 autos in the U.S. Many residents of Metropolitan 
City and its suburban environs made their livelihoo-i in the auto plants. 
One of Hoover's campaign slogans of 1929 promised "Two caTrs 'a every 
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garage". Besides innovation and ingenuity, the "hands off" policies 

toward bus'iness also resxilted in scandal and corruption. The dealings 

of the Standard Oil Company stand out among the worse abxises growing 

from the friendly relations beti^eefi business and government. Prchibi- 

tion is another major theme which dominated the 1920 's and gave rise to 

small 6cale bootlegging as our old timers have described, as well as 

organized crime in many major American cities. 

i 

The immigrant population had been changing for several decades 
before the 1920 's. In the late 1800 's the immigrants were 
overwhelmingly from northern and western Europe. After the turn of the' 
century^ immigrants were predominantly of southern and eastern European 
extraction. In the 1920 's tjae Ku Klux Rlan had mustered considerable 
support in its campaign of fear and violence against immigrioits as well 
as Blacks, Catholics and Jews. In the mid. 1920' s legislation was passed 
which • reduced immigration to only 15% of its previous levels. Quotas 
were placed on all-ethnic groups, and the Japanese joined the Chinese as 
totally excluded groups. Jn the selection of immigrants, literacy tests 
continued to serve as a sorting tool, as they had since 1917. 

While the trend In foreign policy was toward pre-Wilsoi\ian 
isolationism. United States foreign policy in the Carribean had Coclidge 
sending in 5,000 marines into Nicaragua at the outbreak of civil war. 
The relations between the United JStates and Mexico, never really healed 
from the days before the World War, were once again strained as the two 
neighbors backed rival factions in Nicaragua. Military conflict between 
Mexico and the United States was averted only by skillful dialogues-based 
diplomacy.' , ' 
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Through the 1920 *s there was enormous speculation and a prevalence 

of unsound practices in the stock market. Billions of dollars were 

.1 - ' 

invested in stocks purchased "on margin". Many moderate income families 
were lured by the accelerating values of securitie^, and gambled their 
life savings on the chance of striking it rich. ^ When the market began 
to weaken in September of 1929, a landslide of selling drove the bottom 
out of the market, and resulted in the loss of $30 billion by November. 

We use the stock market crash of 1929 as the ending point for this, 
chapter on the beginnings of modem Milford. In the next chapter we 
will continue this chronicle of the Milford community through ^he lean 
times of the Repression, World War II, and on through to 1980. So that 
we may -later appreciate the magnitude of community change in the decades 
ahead, we conclude this chapter with a map of illlford as it had fevolved 
in 1929. We display this as Figure 13. 



Insert Figure 13 about here 
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,5. BUST TO BOOM: THE EMERGENCE OF MODERN MILFORD 

this chapter continues this n&rrative of the growth and development 
of the Milford School District by treating the period of community his- 
tory between 1930 and 1963. These times were marked by depression, 
world war, and an enormous post war growth in population, housing and 
schools. In 1963 Milford had not yet completed construction of its last 
school, Kensington 'Elementary. 'We make this event the starting point 
for the next chapter. 

\*7hile images of pre-depression Milford are still fresh, we preview 
Lhe magnitude of the changes we shall be talking about in this section 
by displaylhg as Figure 14 a map of the Milford School District as it 
had developed by 1963. 



Insert Figure 14 about here 

During Hoover's administration, the national economy and qtiality of 
life continued to decline, and soup lines, street comer ^endors, and * 
shanty towns became common sites in the urban areas. While the depres- 
sion was felt by every community in the nation, many of those living in 
semi-rural Milford were spared the worst effects, for the truck gardens 
and "little city farms" supplied the food needs of the community. In 
1930, Superintendent Briggs was replaced by a man named Fred Grey, whose 
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Figure 14: The Milford. School District in 1963 
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educational experience had been acquired In the Rllllan Station School 
District. Elbrecht remembered the man who also served as prlncdLpal and 
private tutor. during his senior year: 

Obs: You were mentioning with Mr, Grey, that he taught you 
typing or something of the sort? 

Elbrecht: Yeah, when he found out that I was planning to go 
to college why, he told me, he said, /'You should learn to 
type>" and he said, "We're not giving a course in typing in 
school but," he said, "I use.d to teach typing years ago and," 
he. said, "if you'll get an old typewriter at home I'll type 
...out (lessons for you) ,".•• .Once a week or so I would go in his 
office and. he would type out a sheet — a finger exercise, just 
like they do in typing class. Then I would go home and 
practice that. Then when I got a perfect sheet I'd bring it ^ 
in to him and then he'd type out another sheet forme and 
that's how I learned to type and I'm eternally grateful. 

Simmons: He helped you. 

Elbrecht: Oh yeah, definitely, when I got to college, why 
that was a necessity so I'm just eternally grateful to hiii for 
that. And of course, ,oh, he died a few years after tha^, you 
knqw. 

^ • ^ ■ . • • ^ 

In 1930, the Milford Village Volunteer Fire Department was formed. 
Serving as its chief was F. K.. Tholozan, former board member of the c ^ 
Spiral Hill School District. A newpaper article appe«\rlng Idcall:; ^ my 
years later described this offshoot of the MVIA, aa wi»ll as the 
continuing role of Father Easton and St. Barbara's parish: 



When a fire broke out residents would call liot the rire 
depar'bnent, but St. Barbara's Catholic Church^ 

Father Joseph G. Easton rang church bells to suiamon 
firefighters. Firemen living closest to the engine hca^e 
^ewed up the fire truck the men had made themselves and mnde 
a straight line for the fire. 

Other volunteers grabbed the fire extinguishers hanging hi red 
boxes near their homes and ran to the nearest main 
Intersection where the fire engine wovild pick them up. 
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It* may seem an inefficient system today, but "we saved a 
coxiple of houses that way," Tholozan said. Besides, the 
Depression had started and "we weren't workdLng anyway;" He 
added, "We had plent]^ of time to spend with the fire 
department." 

COST OF FIRE J^ROTECTION: Just $1.50 a year. 

After five years, the fire department modernized, putting a 
siren on top of the engine house. A wire Was strtmg to the 
neighboring home of J.C. Dorman, who would push the alarm ^ 
button when called. (Metro Reporter, 6/16/76) 



Social life for many of the men of Milford centered around the Fire 
House. As Mr. Tholozaa told us: 



Mr. T: Oh, they enjoyed, that — bunch of fellowsr-got them away 
— they'd go up there on a Sunday morning and work on those 
trucks dnd have their beer and get away from their women and 
all that — oh boy, they really enjoyed that. 

The social gathering place for many families was the parish hall at St.. 
Barbara's. The Tholozans sliared some fond membries about the lighter 

side of life in Milford in the '30's: 

-. - * o ■ ■ _ 

Mrs. T: See,' St. '^Barfiare's was our main good time and church 
md it was the cnXy thing how, you'd go to church on Sunday 
Ittd then they'd have joist's on Saturday night. And it was the 
whole family, they'd go up and they'd have a show of some 
kind — some, t^lmes a colored tuinstrel, you know. At that time 
^ you could black your face^t yon know. ...My xmcle was great at 

that, he was always ot the black faces and he was really 
good and after the program v^as over they'd clear the benches 
back and put th^ all '^long the edge of the wall and the kids 
would be piled on bt^txches and sleep and the band wotdd 
start and they'd daac«: and have a good time 'til about 12:00 
or 1:00 and youM go home and wc had that qtiite often. That 
was the entertainment. 

Our sampling of the old timers in Milford also included a family 
which settled in 1928. Mrs. Hilda Neuberg, a 76 year old widow, her son 
John and grandson Ollie met with us to talk about the old times in 
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Mllford. In disctissing the depression, the conversation gradually 



drifted from the hard times to the good times at St. Barbara's: 

MVS. N: Well, I'll tell you how we existed. At that time,, we 
had cows and we had chickens, and we had pigs, and we wotild 
kill our own, we would kill maybe a steer or something At 
that >.time you coxild do that you see, yourself, the government 
didn't have all those-- 

Grandson: Have all those regtilations. 

Mrs. N: Have all those regulations, yeah. And so then all we 
really had to buy was the staple foods you know. ^ And then 
when it gbt so bad that the brick layers just didn't have no 
work at all, you know, and my husband wasn't workin' and we 
were married not that long that we had a nest egg, y^u know. 
At th^t time we had, let's see, three children and before the 
depression was over, whyv we had foure And so there was a 
grocery store, up on Saphire Drive there, and a we done lot of 
our chopping there and so he says, "Well» whenever you need 
somethin*^ you just come in and get it and I'll put it on the 
book," you know. So that is what we did, and that is how we 
got by, you. know, becausia otherwise it was really bad. 

Obs: It seems though, that since you had sort of a small 
farm, that made it a little easier for you than maybe some 
' others. 

Mrs. N: Oh, yeah. 

Son: Yeah, well. Mom did a lot of baking you know, she baked 
all the bread and everything. She didn't have to buy that. 

Mrs, N: .We Uidn't have no deep freeze or anything -to keep the 
meat. I wotild can it, you know. - Yeah, the pork, wellj' I 
learned that from my mother out in the country, we didn't have 
no ice box or deep freeze or anything, and the pork, well, the 
shoulders, pork shotilders and chops and stuff, we wotild cut it 
up, put it in the oven and kind of roast em, kind of cook em 
in there and then take it out of there and put it in them big 
^ crocks, and take some lard and put it on, put a layer of lard 
and let that get hard, and put another layer of meat, layer of 
lard and just packed it in there like that. . 

• Obs: That kept it? 

Mrs. N: That kept it, yeah. 

Son: When you wanted some pork chops, you go down there, and 
you have to, well, sometimes we had link sausage and put it in 
that lard too, and you know how we make the links up at church 




now, well, we wouldn't roll them In pieces, it was Just one 
long rope of it. *And we woxald take it and wind it in there, 
you know with lard in it. And if you wants a piece, you scrape 
the lard away and pull^^off a piece, and cut it off, and put 
the lard back over the top of it, and it would keep it. 

it 

Grandson^ Those were the good ole days. 

Son; We had an old cistern out here that we didn't use, 
and.... my dad had a garden, you know, for Just our food^ and 
our potatoes and carrots and celeries and turnips and all 
that. Why, we used to take them down to store 'em in that 
cistern. We had a ladder going down in it, and we used to 
store the vegetables down there, and, you know. Then all the 
other stuff* she'd can, you know, tomatoes and well, we had a 
big fruit cellar down there, it has shelves from both sides, 
and we used to have hundreds of jars, of stuff there. There is 
an old- cistern out here next to the driveway. The gxiy next 
door filled it in with Junk, but, well, when we had the 
volunteer fire department, why, they used to pump out of there 
and squirt across the street. ^ . 

Obs: When you first moved into this area, the church must 
have been sort of a community gathering place. 

Mrs. N; For a long time the church hall was the only thing 
available.... ^ . • 

V 

Obs: Back at the church hall when you were a yoimg couple, 
what sort of things did y^ou do? ' 

Mrs. N: Well, they had a lot of minstrels. Do you know what 
a minstrel is? 

Obs; They wotold play music and would the people dance? 

Mrs. N; And they would dance and play music and — 

p • 
Grandson; Tell jokes. 

Mrs. N; And then they had these ^hows, and then the school 
children would have a play you know, and then everybody wotild 
go to the school children's play, and different things like 
that you know. Or else they would have like picnics, we had 
pretty much ground around there before they built the new 
school and the new church, you know, that was all empty you 
know. So once a year they would have a picnic and have all 
different bandstands built kround, and have a merry-go-round 
and all the different rides and stuff, you know. 

Obs; When you first moved here, I guess Prohibition was in 
effect. Or had it been repealed yet^ 
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Mrs. N: Oh-- ^ . 

Son: Yeah, it was still In effect. 

Obs: Did that have any effect on people's celebration or? 

Mrs. N: No, we made our own beer. 
Son: Beer, wine. 

Mrs. N: We made root beer and wine and yeah, and we even made 
wis key. 

Son: He is a federal agent mom. (laughs) 
Obs: No I'm not, don't believe him. 

i 6 , 

Mrs. N: Well, there isn't any evidence around here. 

t • • ' . * 

Son: But the Ro;Ban Club, I don't know if you ever heard of 

Obs: No, what is that? 

Son: Well, that used to be back up here on the hill. That 
was the Italian, the Ferendetti's, Gallo' s, * they, run that and' 
they used to have a clay mine back there, by the railroad 
tracks, and they used to, you know, have 'tunnels going back in 
this clay pit, and that's where their stills were. 

The Netibergs also had some memories of the Black community at Pleasant 
Hill. Unlike Elbrecht and Simmons, who characterized the area as a 
rough and violent one, Mrs; Neuberg had no reason to be concerned with 
the isolated community just north of Milford: ^ 



Obs: Do yw-remember much about this little community of 
Black people down on Pleasant" Hill? 

Mrs. N: Well, they were very nice people ;and they never 
bothered anybody, you know. And they stayed down whefe they 
belonged — you hardly ever saw them a'rotji^d up In this part. - 
And you know, they were, people that y.p'u could go and ask them 
if you needed somebody to work for you, you know, or do 
somethin' f or you._ _You cotLLd ask 'em to come and help you, 
and they would do, you know, what you tell 'em to do. And ' 
.they did not expect a lot of pay. And we even had a colored" 
man who was the custodian for the St. Barbara's Church for a 
few years , and he was yeryn^^^ never -had any trouble 

with them people. .. . 
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Sons Yeah, and these colored people down there. . .weren' t 
trash. They were really » you know, they were Negroes. They 

weren't "niggers" But they did a lot of work for the people 

in Mllford. . .1 can't think of his name now, but he used to 
have a couple teams of mules. He dug a lot of basements for 
people. • 

In the broader context of the early thirties, a quarter of the workforce 
was unemployed, and hundreds of thousands of families faced mortgage 
foreclosures, and businesses went bankrupt at unprecedented rates. 
During Franklin Roosevelt's first term in office,* prohibition was 
repealed and the breweries in Metropolitan City returned to production, 
and the "stills" in Mllford shut down. New Deal relief agencies such .as^ 
the Works Progress Administration, provided jobs ^or many in^ the region 
of Mllford, and resulted in significant improvements on the roads in the 
community. It was in the mid 1930' s that the Midvale Road and bridge 
were built. This new highway became a boundary line between the Milford 
Village and Marquette School District, and the most important transpor- 
tat ion route between Metropolitan, City and South County, across the Sauk 
River. The stretch of Road between Gordonville and Ifilford's western 
border had three names over the seven miles in between. From east to 
west, it was called Donneily* Chester-Unton, and Grant respectively. 
WPA work on Mllford 's principal east-west road had it resurfaced, 
straightened, and all renamed Donnelly. 

The New Deal represented the most pervasive federal involvement in 
American economic life ever. ^ Legislation such as' the National Recovery 
Act sought to balance labor and management interests. 'In order to 
restore public confidence in the economic, order and the future' for the 
individual, legislation vas enacted to create the Fedei:al Deposit ^ 
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Insurance Corporation, and Securities and Exchange Commission, and the 



Social Security System. Some of the farmers and dairymen in Milford 
were sure to have reduced production In accordance with the Agricultural 
Adjustment Acts, and were able to avoid foreclosure on their property 
because cf legisla^oiv-'like the Frazler-Lemke Farm Bankruptcy Act, 
FDR's liberal, some would say "leftlsh", policies had a lot to do with 
the strengthening of the labor unions via the National Labor Relations 
Act. The AFL and CIO gained a&cendency in this labor-friendly milieu of 
the mid 1930' s, and were able to wage successful strikes against GM and 
U.S. Steel within the next couple years. 



As the Tholozans continued reminiscing about depression life in 
Milford, reference is once more made to Father Easton's important role 
in the community, especially with respect to the less fortunate in 
Pleasant Hill: 

Mrs. T: Father Eas ton. .was the first, priest to come out 
here. He come here from New Mannheim and he first had a 
•little frame building. . . . that was here even before I come 
out — that was in — 

Mr. T: About 1917-18. 

Mrs. T: Yeah, and then he later on b^iilt this brick church 
and the first floor was where we had the, recreation, the 
second floor was church and* the upper floor was school. .And 
he usedr-Father Easton belonged to everything and he worked 
just like anybody, the fact that he was a priest didn't make 
no difference. He'll tell ya how he got out and worked to 

"^help make(;r^ad8 and everything and he'd collect — we all would, 
what we called the "poor families" — we were all poor but the 
poorer poor lived in Pleasant Hill — he'd take up money from 
everybody and see that they all got a basket of food at 
Christmas time, he was a real*(regular) guy. ...He'd get out in 

.the yard and dig and carpenter j^ast like anybody else. 
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Even in the hard times of depression, the Milford Village School 
District was able to construct ±t^ third school, Milford Elementary in 
the heart of the suburban community. Milford' s other White school, 
formerly housing both elementary and secondary students, became soley a 
high school. The status of the "colored" school, Moses Elementary, was^ 
unchanged. In 1935, the sudden death of Superintendent-Grey had the 
board replacing him* with a man named Walter McBride who would serve in 
this position for nearly 30 years. . 

In the presidential race of 1936, Roosevelt was re-elected for a 
second term, capturing all but eight electoral votes from his opponent 
Alf Landon. Legislation passed in the late thirties included the Fair 
Labor Standards Act which ^set minimimi wage standards. As agricultural- 
and domestic service were , exempted by this Act, many Blacks saw no 
benefits from this reform. However, for Blacks working in one of the 
three plants near Pleasant Hill^ we pre^^ume higher wages were forth- 
coming^. While as a whole Blacks gained less than Whites' in the New 
Deal, important advances were made in housing, union membershi|P and 
political participation. FDR's popularity among Blacks was so pervasive 
as to cause a massive shift in political allegiance away from the party 
of Abraham Lincoln. Black sxxpport for Franklin Roosevelt was surely 
boosted in 1939 when his wife, Eleanor, resigned her membership from the 
Daughters of the American Revolution when the DAR banned Black soprano 
Marian Anderson from performing in Constitution Hall. A triumphal 
recital was held instead in front of the Lincoln memorial. 

The New Deal and domestic affairs became increasingly overshadowed 
by the spector of war. FDR's "Good Neighbor Policy" began in his first 
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term after U.S. troops were withdrawn from Nicaragua after they had 
successfully suppressed the popular uprising of General A. C. Sandlno. 
Positive U.S. relations were also nurtured with the newly independent 
government of Canada. Before the end of Roosevelt's first term, 
Mussolini had invaded Ethiopia, and the Berlin — Rome Axis linked the 
"Italian fascist with his German counterpart, Adolph Hitler. In 1937, as 
his second term was beginning, FDR*s foreign policy of neutrality was 
tes ted_repeatedly , but Roosevelt was able to keep the country out of war 
even after Civil War in Spain added Franco. to the Hitler — Mussolini - 
alliance. ' To the far east, Japan invaded Manchuria in the same year. 
While the U.S. did not enter the war, large increases in defense 
spending occurred. In 1938, the community, In and around Milford found 
two new defense plants close by. One defense, contractor was called 



Aviation Industries, and was located'^Just^ few miles east of 
Gordonville. The other plant, Dyanamia Electric, was located on Gentle. 
Valley Road, just outside the northeast boundary of the Marquette 
School. Hunstein (1946) described the beginnings of Dynamic Electric 
and previews the future Impact of this plant on the Milford .cnnaaunity in 
the years ahead: 

** • ^ ' 

The Dynamic Electric Company built a plant in the valley. 
This was a Hermetic Plant ioc/?ted In the northeast part of the 
Marquette Valley, at a point where the Railroad tracks 
intersect Gentle 'Valley Road. In order to manufacture 
hermetically sealed products, an air-conditioned plant was 
needed. The Metropolitan City plant of Dynamic Electric was 
subje'^cted to the smoke and dirt of the -city, necessitating a 
new location for the manufacture of the new products. After 

.due consideration the company picked Marquette Valle}", because 
of the clear air and the availability of large areas of 

. inexpensive land. With the beginning of the war in 1941, the * 
government built two new plants" at this ^ite, plants which 
were used by Dynamic to manufacture turrets for bombers.. 
Difficulties of supplying labor were 'of prime importance, so a 
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city motor busline waa rerouted to t^e new plants. Recently 
(April, 1946) the Dynamic Electric Company ne^otxated with the 
gc/emment to buy their plants, and Dynauic Electric Company 
vill move all of its facilities to this new location. Here 
they will manufacture all the r^ace-time Pyiiamic products. 

lae site, at the cross-road of mocor and t^±1 routes, affords 
dual transportation; transportation fo workers, by means of 
the highway; aud trant portation for manufactxired goods and raw 
materials, by either rail' or truck. . . (19^6, pp. 67-8) 

' Many Mllfbrd families would find war -ime employment at this conv6n- 
iently located plant. 

The decade of the 1940 's began with Roosevelt elected to a third 
term, and saw Gexman conquests in Poland, Denmark, Norway and France. 
War on Germany had been declared by Britain and Frfiuace in 1939, but the 
' United States did not enter the war until 1941. The declaration of war, 
surprisingly, was not made because of circumstances in the European 
arena, but rather in the western Pacific when the Japanese attacked 
Pearl Harbor. Within days the U.S. declared war with Germany and Italy 
as well. 

As the building materials plants near Pleasant Hill were retooling 
for wartime production, the Black community riestled around the Bii^juist 
Church and Moses School was literally on the brink of change. Before 
the end of the war, the demand for natural resources had the plant 
expanding its open-pit mining operations, and demolishing the company 
housing in the Black section of Pleasant Hill to gain access to the 
deposits below. We were finite fortunate to locate a woman named Mabel 
Shields who taught at the Moses School between 1937 and 19^2. Her 
recollections help us reconstruct some community life and education in 
the early years of superintendent McBride. 
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Mrs* Shields* experiences with segregated education began long 



before she started teaching In Milfo^d Village. She traces some of 
these earlier experiences for us: 

Mrs. S: When I was growing up we were poor but I didn't know 
I was poor-— everybody was poor. All of our friends were poor, 
(but) we were happy. We never knew hunger beyond the distance 
between two meals. And growing up as kids, we had a' happy 
home, we loved each other and were taught to love each other 
and to share and to obey and so we-^I never felt poor. I 
didn't see anybody who had any more, you see, you get your 
Images of poverty from seeing a great contrast, I didn't ^ee 
any great contrast. There was no TV, the races were entirely 
segregated;...! remember .in* growing up — I remember getting 
waited on las£ — I remember perhaps even getting the worst head 
of cabbage or the worst' head of lettuce that the store man 
had.... The white kids were always alright a^ long as they 
didn't have company. If they'd have company, then they'd come 
down and call us "nigger. "oi- Our mother would* always say to us, 
"Well, now there are enough of you all to play and have fun 
and you have a yard that's big enough so you play, they're 
lonely, that's the reason they act like that.". ...I remember 
having poor school supplies or no supplies and not being able 
to go beyond the iilghth grade. I remember our mother going to 
the school board, saying, "Gentlemen, how can you expect my 
children to be decent and literate" and' remember the school 
board laugh at her or kick each* other underneath the table, 
"Here comes that old lady again," until she finally, along 
with some other parents, went to the General Assembly, saved 
money to pay # lobblest to go to the. General Assembly and they 
were part of the ones who were instrtjmental in getting the 
General Assembly to pass a law that if there was no place for 
Blacks to go to school within a district then that board of 
education had to pay. Because it was our mother who really 
woke up to the fact that you were paying taxes for schools but 
you* weren't getting any school. I don't know how she woke up 
to that because oiir mother was not a formally educated woman. 

Mrs. Shields attended a Black Teachers College operated by the Melropol- 
Itan City Schoo-1 System. As she contrasted the quality of segregated 
education in the City Schools with Milf ord Village, the reasons for her ' 
choice of Milford are clear: / 



/ 



Mrs. S: Well, at that time in the black grade schools in 
Metropolitan City, there were 45 and 50 students per grade in 
the room perhaps — well, I had friends who had 45 children and 
15 books. Supplies were bad in the Black schools and so 
I... never did teach in Metropolitan City. * 

Obs: Never in your whole career? 

Mrs. S: Never, I... stayed at Milford Village because even 
though I. had multiple grades, I had small nianbers, I had all 
the supplies I wanted, I had a community,. The school was the 
community and I liked that. I had all kinds of parent 
cooperation, x& discipline probl^ hardly, really ever. So 
thos^ were all pluses to me.««« 

Obs: And comparatively speaking, to the black schools in the 
city, text books and materials! that kind of thing were 
plentiful in your, school compiled to the Black schools in the 
city? 

Mrs. S: In Metropolitan City, 'right; 

Obs:' And I guess you really didn't have any im^ige of whether 
you ha,d as much as the kids at Milford Village Elementary 
School? 

> 

Mrs. S: No,* I didn't know — we got discards from Milford 
Village too often, but we also had new supplies. 

Obs: So it was a mix of some of the old stuff and then some. 

Mrs. S: Right, but I .always 'had enough — I had friends (in the 
city schools) who had 45 kids in a room and enough supplies 
for 15 kids. We had expendable writing materials and math 
book3 you couldn't write in if you had — if you had a workbook 
in Metropolitan City, you couldn't write in.it, the kids 

couldn~t"Write In^lt^^^^^ecause it had to be reused and a ll 

that — I just never did go to the city to tiBach because of 
that. • 

Mrs. Shields went on to describe her first months at Moses School and 
the nature of Mr. McBride's supervisory role: 

Mrs. S: Mr. McBride was the Superintendent and he came ,po 
City Teachers College when I was a senior, looking for a 
teacher for the Moses School. The school was a one through 
eight school for Blacks. There were two teachers there, one 
teacher taught grades one through three then after that the 
grades skipped and there was a four, six and eight one year, 
then a... three, five and seven the next .... There was just, a 
• ' - ' ■ . 
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graduation class every other year when I first went there. 
Now, I got the job because of the interview with Mr, McBride 
and that was ^ first job. In fact, when I got the job I had 
not yet graduated from City Teachers College. ...T had only 
fifteen students. 

Obs: So you changed that after you're first .year there. 

Mrs. S: Right, jxist went on into that becaxise with suph small 
numbers we really were more like a family arid that's the way 
it was. Now, I taught there for five years and there were 
only 35 students in the school. There was no contact at all 
that I recall, with the White schools or any of the White 
teachers or any of the White administration, it was a totally 
segregated situation and the only person that I ever saw was 
Mr. McBride who was the Superintendent and he used to come — 
well, initially he came every day and then he'd come two or . 
three times a day and I later concluded that he was coming to 
see whether I was working or not. That was just a judgment on 
my part because after he did that about three or four times 
and he always fotind me working; there was always so much to do 
that you couldn't not work, he'd- quit coming and sometimes I'd 
have to call and ask him if I wanted suppjLies or things like 
that. 



As McBride became satisfied that Mrs. Shields was a competent teacher, a 
more routine pattern of interaction evolved. She described this as 
follows: ' w 



Obs: You said that Mr. McBride was the key person that you 
knew in the school system itself — what's your recollection ^f 
him? What kind of images come to mind as you think about him 
in those days? 

Mrs. S: Well, not a great deal because we didn't Interact a 
great deal. First, he had a hearing loss and I think his 
hearing loss made him somewhat of a retiring person, I can't 
remember that he was ever very extroverted. I think that — 
just a judgment, but^that he was not the kind of person who 
could say., "I have a hearing loss, talk up." Then, if he 
didn't hear he'd let it go by rather than to — rather than say, 
"I can't hear you, will you speak a little louder." or 
something like that. So there was never a great dea.l of 
Interaction between us — he'd bring me supplies. If I wanted 
to do something, I'd -"ask him — he never negated any of my plans 
or anything like that. We never had p.ny conflicts. I don't 
recall ever any very intense coopenrion. To begin with, at 
that time, you weren't supposed— Blacks arid Whites weren't 
supposed to interact anyway, not too much. 
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Obs: Not in Midwest State at that time. 

Mrs. S: Not in Midwest State at that time and certainly not 
on an open friendly level so the whole culture was — he was 
just a product of the culture. He brought me supplies, he saw 
that I had everything that I needed, everything that I asked 
for, he got me. . ^ 

Obs: ^So, in a sense, he was supportive within. the contexts vf 
those times then. 

While Mrs. Shields did not live in Pleasant Hill, she was quite involved 
with the commxmity and offered some further recollections of the 
war-time era: 

r 

^ Mrs. S: We started a P.T.A. and th^ P.T.A. worked very well* 

with tljfe school. As. I said, the school was almost like a 
family' and then the community and the school just got to be 
very much like a family. There rei^lly got to be some almost 
primary relationships. On P.T.A. night I never came home, I 
lived in North County, I never came home. Somebody would 
always invite me to supper and I'd stay at school and work 
until about 5 or 5:30, then I'd go for supper and then I'd go 
back to school and we'd have P.T.A. meeting. So that's the 
way the school was run. There was one boy at that time who 
was about 18 or JL9, in the eighth grade, and. I was just about 
22, I guess I was 22. And I was a, little afraid of him, a 
little appreliensive of him at first, but found that there was 
never anyone any more, genteel. So we just went on like that 
as far as the school was concerned. Now, the sttidents who 
came to this ^school lived in homes for the most part, the 
homes were' owned by the Midwest Building Materials Plant... \ 
The Plant owned mo^st of- tWt-property-that--vaff "up" there^^ 
most of the parents 'worked for the Plant. .. .Before I left 
there were people who had to move because ,they would blast for 
, limestone on their property and of course, they could becaixse 
it was their property. The only interaction that I remember 
between the schools was during sugar rationing. * They closed 
school half a day I think and all of the teachers in the 
district did the distribution of sugar stamps — our school was 
closed — Moses was closed, and we went over to the grade school 
where the White children went and distributed the stamps. ITie 
parents had to come, register their families, and tell how . 
many were in the family and you got stamps on the basis of how 
many people were in the family. (8/15/80) 

Mrs. Shields next-.tumed her attention to a' number of^articulars about 

school life at Moses: ) 
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Obs: Describe Moses a little bit in terms of what your rooms 
looked like, as it flashes through your mind, and what the 
school looks like. 

Mrs. S: My room was a larger room because I had more grades 
but — and had bigger students too — but you went up some steps 
and went ^in the front door and there you were in the room and • 
my room stretched across the whole front of the building and 
perhaps it might have been some 15 x 20 feet. Then her (the 
other teacher's) room was a little smaller and you walked 
right out of my room, well, you could just go right straight 
through my room through a doorway. 

Obs: Did her kids have to come through your room to get to 
hers? 

Mrs. S: No, she had an exit out the back and I had an. exit 
out the front so hers didn't have — oh, inbetween there there 
were stairs to go to the basement because the jchns were down 
in the basement,' so in between. her room; — I guesa that's what 
made her room smaller, than mine as I recall, the^e was a 
stairway to the basement and it took off part of her roome 

Obs: But they* had indoor plumbing and facilities at this 
point? 

Mrs. S: Yes, .we had indoor toilets with wa3hrooma« . . .We had 
standard/elementary classroom with no great embellishment but 
also no great deficits, the rooiD was warm, we had good janitorial 
service, the heating plant was both ample and efficient. 

Obs: Not broken windows that stayed broken for months on end 
o/ that kind of thing? 

Mrs. S: No, no,, if a window was broken it was repaired within 
a day or two and windows were broken because the boys played 
ball -out in the' yard, but — the .building was well kept — well 
constructed — -^ell maintained. .. .We had a number of plays, 
always! in the Spring Ve had one and always at Christmas we had 
one and that's one wij^ to keep parents in school, have the 
kids do something. ^ 

Obs: So you, in effect, put on your own kind of small, 
dramatics type program. 

Mrs. S: Oh yes, yes, yes, we always~'-and for P.T.A. we'd have 
the kids sing and haver^them say speeches or put on a play that 
was a dramatization -of a story we'd done in reading or 
something like that ^so that would get the parents there. See, 
±n grade school, if you have the kida put on a program or have 
food you'd get the parents. 
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Mrs. S: And we had a good school — our kids learned — they — I 
put them in a contest. I remember them getting a writing 
certificate — of course, you cotild write ^ay for that 
see — send their speciman away and they di&tM::^l£oirv^ther it 
was Black or White. And some of my kids belonged to t^e 
reading circle 'cause they read a certain number of books so 
we had things that gave us self-respect and self-esteem Wd 
accomplishment and dignity. We didn't really have to ha*e it 
handed to us by White people. The kids' parents in most 
cases, saw that they (kids) towed the line. They didn't have 
to decide themselves what was right and wrong, their parents 
made the decision' and told ^ them to do it. And they didn't . 
have to oh, wobble around' and search around for it. They had 
the security of knowing what was expected of them and. they did 
it. 

I had a little third grade girl In a fifth grade reading class 
because she had the ability to do it even though she was only 
in the third grade, I could move her around any way I wanted 
so I did that and I liked that so much. 

Obs: When you think back of what might be called your 
teaching methods as a 22 year old Just out of school, do you 
have an image of how you kind of organized things and how you 
did things? 

Mrs. S: I suppose always running through my teaching I have 
liked my students and I liked to see them grow. I really — I 
used to keep folders where the first day of school we'd put 
some work in that folder and then after ,a month or two we'd 
look back at that first paper and always got such a thrill out 
of ^ that and so would the kids. They'd have their own— and 
they'd say, "Did I do that? I didn't do that." They would 
always be shocked, you know, and so I have always liked growth 
and success. 



As with- all teachers, certain students leave a lasting impression. One 
of Mrs Shields' students, who enlisted in the Navy dUrlng the war, drew 

some fond meictories: 

Obs: Do you run into any of the kids that' you had taught at 

all? 

Mrs. S: Oh, yes, yes, I still have a couple" of students who 
come to see me atout once a year or something, they come and 
see me.... My oldest student who was there when I started, 
joined the Navy right after graduated and stayed In the 
Navy for years. He was such a neat kid, he was— I don't know 
why he was so far behind, 18 at the 8th grade but he was a 
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dear , and he j ust— I really credit him with my love for 
geography maybe to a great' extent, I don't know, part of it, 
although I took geography courses in college before I went 
there. But he just loved geography, such a dear kid — ' 

Obs: So the Navy suited him in terms of travel and that kind 
of thing. 

Mrs. S: Yes, in terms of travel — just a neat kid. (8/15/80) 

This yoimg sailor entered a military system which, like his schooling, 
was segregated by race. It would not be until 1947 that the Armed 
Services began to integrate. 

Mabel Shield 's-^last year at Amos Mpses School was 1942. By this 
time the encroaching mine operations had reduced enrollments by half, 
and two' teachers ^ere no longer required*"* Ready to start a family, Mrs. 
Sheilds left the Milford Village School District. She reflected upon 
the twilight of the Black commmxity at Pleasant Hill: 



Obs: Ah, so that last year then, have a half a dozen kids or 
so? 

■■, • . 

Mrs. S: Right — see, because the Building Materials Plant 
be^an to blast add it was unsafe for some of those hotises and 
they got so close to the houses and the back yards that they 
had the people move so when the people had to.4ii6ve that meant 
.that the school population went down. — ^ 



Obs: Where did the people go? , • 

Krs. S: Metropolitan City ^ . , 

Obs: So they moved into the City at that point. 

Mrs. Si Yes, they moved into the City. (8/15/80) 

V 

Not long after Mrs. ishields left, the Moses School and surrounding homes 

and church were) displaced by a strip mine. Some families were able to 
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relocate across the road in other company houses. Both the Moses school 
and the Baptist Chur^ were relocated. • The new community of Pleasant 
Hill, with fewer Blacks, has managed to survive to^ the present day. 

During the war, over 2,000,000 Blacks found employment in defense 

industries. The passage of the Fair Employment Practices Act in 1941 

facilitated such carreer opportunities. These circumstances also changed 

the role of women in the workplace. Many of the women of Milford found. 

employment at the nearby defense plants. Among these was Mrs. Neuberg, 

who worked at Dynamic Electric, and who offered these recollections of 

her contribution to the Allied cause: 

• - * 

Obs: So what kind of effect did the War have on every day 
life in this community? 
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Mrs. N: Well, the Second World War, I don't think it was Jtist 
too hard on anybody. It was not like the depression* 

Son: Was there — isn't that when you went to work at Dynamic 
Electric? ^ 

Mrs. N: Yeah. 

Son: Was there a lot of other people from this area over at 
Dynamic? 

Mrs .~~N:-Oh--yeah,--lot...ol_„the_Jwojmen_ went 

plants — 

Gtandson: They Just needed people to work there? 

Mrs. -N: Yeah, and the — like the 4nxilding trade wasn't too 
^ good at the time, you know, everything Just kind of fell 
apart. " You know. 

Obs: What did you do at Dynamic? 

Mrs.' N: Well, I was running a milling machine- And I worked 
there two years, and I got so good that I didn't even need a, 
lead man to set up my machine. 

Grandson: They need some people like you,, do you want to go 
back there? 
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Mrs, N: Oh, I really liked my job, ph, you- know, it was so 
fascinating to set this up and take this micrometer and 
measure it and see how much you have to move it, you have to 
get the right cutting and eyerything, and run a piece through, 
and well, you are a little bit off yet, so you set it again 
and it was really fascinating and I really liked it, 

Obs": The pieces that you were working on when they were 
finally assembled, what was the product? 

Mrs, N: It was these turrets for these fighter planes. 

■ (1/18/81) 



Franklin D, Roosevelt died in 1945 before the war ended. His sue- 
cessor,.*Harry Truman, quickly put an end to the remaining bellicosities 
in the Western Pacific by bombing 'the Japanese Into subfcLssion with 
heretofore unprecedented nuclear power. Soon €he soldiers' returned to 
Milford, and the Building Materials Plant returned to peace time pro- 
duction. Internationally and locally, a new era had begun. 

The study of the Marquette Creek Valley by Hunstein (1946) provides 
an excellent description of the coummunities making up the Milford 
Village and Marquette School Districts at the end of World War II, 
Hunstein divides the pattern of land use into four categories. We have 
found the classes of general farms, truck faimB, industry, and residen- 
'tial properties useful in portraying the postwar state of community 
development. We treat these each in turn. 

The general farm was still the most common sight in Milford in the 
mid 40 *s. This was particularly the case In the eastern, Marquette side 
of the district. Hunstein describes the general farm in Milford in this 
erja: 

t ' ' 

By far the largest percentage (64%) of the land of Marquette 
Valley is utilized for general farms. This la a surprising 

C 
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and unusual fact considering that the area is so close to 
Metropolitan City.. -.This type of ojccupance predominates in 
the eastern half of the valley, occupying the valley floor and 
the slopes which are very gentle in this part of the valley. 
Most of the tracts are large, 45 acres or more. Traveling 
south on Gentle Valley Avenue after passing the Railroad 
tracks, orie can see nothing except fields of grain broken only 
by the galeria forest along Marquette Creek and its 
tributaries. In the central section, along Midvale, there are 
several general farms, partictxlarly on the west side, but 
these are not so large as those farther east and are 
intermingled with suburban residences and truck farms. At 
this point the valley floor is narrow and so the farms are 
located on the terraces and the uplands. 

The western section of the valley has a few general farms. 
They are so scattered and set back from the major highways 
that the appearance is not that of a rural area as it ia in 
the eastern part. 

The 'agricultural develof^^jalfTK that typical of the Humid 
Continental Com Belt. Com, wheat, oats, and hay are the 
predominant crops, and the acreage of a single holding of 
^ property is usually diversified in order to insure at least 

one good crop instead of gambling everything on a single 
bumper crop. . (1946, pp. 24-5) 

One of the photographs snapped by Hunstein to illustrate the general 
farm had him unknowingly focusing on the future site of the Kensington . 
School. We display this photo as Figure 15. 



Insert Figure '15 about here 



While general farms accounted for the greatest proportion of the land 
within present day boundaries if the Kilford School District, the truck 

farm was an. even more important element of the landscape: 

^ - 

^ In the agriculture of Marquette Valley the trucking industry 
is of first importance in the number of persons employed and 
as a source of income. Truck farms comprise approximately 
eight percent of the total area of Marquette Valley. As is to 
be expected in intensive farming, the holdings are small, 
averaging from 12-15 acres.. The tracts are rather widely 
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scattered throughout the western two- thirds of the valley. 
The pattern of truck farming follows rather closely the 
pattern of several soil types; namely the Memphis silt loam 
and the Genese silt loam. These soils are particularly well 
adapted to trucking. 

The homestead of the truck farmer is characterized by the 
glass-top hotbeds so essential to that type of farming. There 
are numerqus sheds and out-buildings needed to house the 
variety of equipment. The truck farms usually occupy the 
gently sloping lands rather than the flat bottoms, in order to 
facilitate drainage. (pp. 27, 30) 



Hunstein's photo illustration of a typical truck farm, provides us with 
an* additional glimpse of the future Kensington attendance area, but this 
time from the Richmond Road looking east. This photo is shown as Figure 
16. 



Insert Figure 16 about here 



Milford*s industrial base was concentrated near Pleasant Hill on 
the west side, and Dynamic Electric on the east. Hunsteln first 
describes the industrial complex at Pleasant; Hill right after the war: 

Heavy manufacturing In Marquette Valley is represented by only 
the Midwest State Building Materials Company,^ located at 
. fleasant tttll, near the mouth of Marquette Creek. The corxspimy 
occupies nearly 100 acres of creek flood plain. The steam 
shovel handles the loose rock after it is blasted from the. 
wall.' Small cars operate on the track, hauling raw materials 
to the pliant. . . . 

The 5uir<li!n.g iSteriars^ompany is for the most part a ground 
floor operatiouj deallng-with large amounts of heavy 
mater iAi:>. !Pons of coaJ.» limestone , an.d shale are used in the 
production process and heavy equipment is needed. These 
factors, along with the quarrying operations, serve to 
classify this as a heavy Industry and to differentiate it from 
the l:*.ght mfaaufacturing. 
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Figure 16: View lool^ng east from Richmond Road, showing 
land prepared if or Truck garden planting in the spring. In the 
upper right of the picture are the hotbeds. 
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There are tMO nuclei! of light manufacturing deve . pment in 
Marquette Valley. Th^, asbestob gr ^up, M.K» Company and the 
Seville Company, in the southwest, and che Dynamir. Electric 
Company in the northeast. The two asl^stos companies at 
Pleasant Hill include nearly 100 acres of land adjacent to the 
Building Mat^'ials Company, on the flood plain of the creek. 
The Seville Company consists of one mkjor plfV and a small 
adjoining office building. The sav^oothed top plant borders 
Township Line Road and th^-^tforthr^id South Railroad on the 
west, and Marquette Creek on the east.... The company produces 
asbestos and asph£ilt building materials. 

The M.K. Asbestos Company consists of two plants of nearly the 
same size', anU a . large stockyard oa the north side of the 
plants. The proximity of M.K. Company to the Building 
Materials Company anables th^m to receive materials 'by 
conveyor, directly from the. Building Materials Company. .. .M.K. 
Company are producers of asbestos shingles, corrugated and 
asbestos pipe . 

At' the northeast nucleus 'there is only one r-mpany. Dynamic 
Electric ,> which occupies about ten acres. Th^ plant is not 
located on the flood plain, but occupies the higher land at a 
point whf ;b the Railroad crosses the Gentle Vallf^^y Road. 

^ • (p. 36) 



As Hunstein de'scrlbi=3 the itapact of ind\j£vrial development on both ends 
of Milford, we are better prepared to unders::and the reasons for 
subsequent suburban /development : 

\ • ,9 

The addition of factories in both ends of the valley '^3ive a 
new character, to the whole valley. The pattera introduced by 
this stage did not differ greatly from the heavy 
manufacturing, but it gave a new impetus to - the d^vr.lopment of 
the valley. ' The many large factory buildings, the rail?^':^ads 
and their spurs, switches and sldliigs were all evidences of 
the. new motif. The new plants increased the payroll of the 
area, and gave a boost to the suburban residential growth. 
The expansion of both suburban residential and manufacturing 
properties caused land values to increase, and a consequent 
decrease in the areas of farm land. Because of the increased 
activity, additiohal means of , transportation and commuter 
service were extended to include Marquette Valley. 

In geherfil the whole area took on a new grown ti, and activities 
of rail kinds increased anid intensified.X The landscape of the 
present day (1946) is a^ cOmiplicated intermingling of elements 
of general farming, ' trucking* suburban residences and heavy 
and lightf* manufacturing. The most recent cultural pattern, 
* 
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light manufacturings has ^ly a small foothold at either end 
of the valley, Dynamic E3rectric In the northeast and the 
asbestos companies In the southwest. (1946, pp. 68) 

The Marquette and Milford Village School Districts were still 

r 

independent in 1946, and each had itfs own residential patters. On the 
Marquette side, the, majority of homes were located along Donnelly Road 
near its Intersection with Richmond Road. Change and continuity would 
have both been evident at this crossroads just after^the war. The old 
saloon was gone, apparently not surviving prohibition, and the smith 
shop had become a gas station. The Farmer's Club and' general store both 
remained on the siCes they had occupied for more than 35 years. Another 
constant in the community was its school district;, Marquette, which 
retained its Rural classification despite considerable growth in the 
area. With high schools close by in Milford Village, Killian Station, 
and Gordonville, there would appear to be little reason to incur the ^ 
additional costs necessary to expand the program in the 2 story brick 
school. 

jo 

Befo.^a the war ended, four subdivisions had grown up -around the 
intersection of Donnelly and Richmond Roads. On the southeast comer, 
property once worked by the slaves of J.K. Upton had become a suburban 
neighborhood called Regal Summit. The If streets of small*, inexpensive 
housing an bore royal titles. On the southwest comer j not far from 
the old school site, a 9 street: subdiviaion called Exploration Hills was 
built on the property belonging to Frank Roberts before the Civil War. 
Like Regal Summit, Exploration Hills 'was built for working class 
families, and shoys the same pattem of staggered and interupted 
construction typical of homes biiilt during times of scarcity. On f:he 
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northwest corner, another 11 streets composed a montage of housing which 
ranged from shingle sided shacks to modest frame homes. This area had 
onced pastured the dairy herds of Thomas Harmon's descendents, Hunstein 
describes this neighborhood called "Richmond": 

North of Donnelly Road and east of Richmond Road i knor-m 
locally as Richmond. This extends to the south ana vv/est of 
the aforementioned roads and comprises an area of nearly 240 
acres. This is. the oldest of the residential areas and 
although the subdivision was laid out' for a large population 
there are only approximately 50 homes there today. The lots 
are large Indicating a residential-garden type of home site, 
but the homes are not, as a riile, well kepfc. The structures 
are characteristically small frame or brick bxmgalows of a 
very simple plan. They never were, and are not now, expensive 
homes'. .Topographically the subdivision occupies the higher 
land bordering Donnelly Road, and the terraces sloping gently 
• toward the creek. The land is well drained but the streets 
' are poor and in wet weather very muddy. There are* no 
sidewalks. \ The Marquette School is located in the southeast 
comer of the tract. • (PP» 33-4) 

Once again, Hunstein 's camera focused on some of the homes in the area 

which would one day become a part of the Kensington attendance area. We. 

» 

show these photos as Figure 17. 



Insert Figure 17 about here 



On the northeast comer of Richmond and Donnelly 'was located a 
subdivision called Marquette Acres.- the homes along the eight streets 

r ^ 

built on this site benefited more . from, planning » development and 
adequate financing than surrounding neighborhoods. Marquette. Acres 
of feted tidy, moderately priced brick homes built without the signs of 
struggle visible elsewhere. We display as Figure 18 one of Hunstein' s 
photos of a typical home in Marquette Acres in 1946. Three years later, 
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Figure 17: Shown on top, a typical home of th6 Richmond subdivision. 
Note the frame structure surrounded by 
sheds and a small corn field. Below, one of the 
better homes inl Richmond subdivision. 
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with a population of only 100, Marquette Acres became the first com- 



4unity in the present day boxindaries of the Mllfcrd School District to 
incorporate and become a self governing municipality. 



Insert Figure 18 a^out here 



On the west side of the District, the Milford Village subdivision 
wAs the most populous area with perhaps 500 residents. Many lots in.- 
Milford were yet undeveloped, and those which had dwellings upon them 
varied considerably in architecture, building materials and cost. Three 

churches were now located in the community — Catholic, Lutheran and - 

Baptist. A few stores and a fire house were situated on DonneJ.ly (nee 
Grant) Road near the intersection of Saphire Drive, the subdivision's 
principal north — south thoroughfare. At this same Intersection were tha 
subdivision's two schools — Milford Village Elementary and /St. Barbara's 
Elementary. 



Due south of Milford Village was the company town of Pleasant Hill 

which, by 1946, had lost much of its Black population. Hunstein 

* * • * 

described what remained: 



The second ''largest concentratl.\m of suburban residential 
occupance is the Pleasant Hill District. This was the first 
major concentration having been built sdcn after the Buildiag 
Materials Company was organized la 1S02. Today the area is 
certainly not a first-class r^s±CL^nt±e^l ^rea. The houses have 
become old and are badly in need of repair and paii^t. They 
are small structures, mostly frame, and are c.^t'^sely spacec; 
with small front and back yar^iB* Some of the loxises ^re 
directly adjacent to the Building MaterirlH plant ^d ^ill are 
within one or two blocks of the' Plant. This pret^inted a 
problem during the early yeura because tha du85: from the 
manufacturing, process would pollute the air or the neighbor- 
hood. The company solved the probl^am wh(t'.a they changed from a 
''dry'' to a "wet" process, thereby elimiv.atlng tU^ dust. 
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Figm<i 18: A typical horia in Marquette Acres. Note the ferick 
structure and the well kept, landscaped grounds. 
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The\author's camera shot several pictures of Pleasant Hill In 1946 which 



we, array in Figure 19. 



Insert Figure 19 About Here 



Subdivisions were also being built along the Carlton Road near Donnelly, 
The nuclear community which Hunstein describes below was once the 
property of Dr» John Grant, and then his son-in-law, William Carr, scdut 
leader and Spiral Hill School Board member in the 20*s: 



The fesidential areas, however, are not all of the poorer 
type. Recent development has been of a smaller size 
subdivision and a more expensive type home. There have been 
several small plots laid out bprdering on Carlton Road which 
are of the type. On the east side of the road several hundred 
yards north of Donnelly Road is the subdivision known as 
Harvest Heights. The homes are two-story residential typr,, 
brick structures, high priced and well kept. They are 
moderately spaced so aa to allow plenty of room for land- 
scaping and play yards. There is^no atteiiq)t at subsistence 
gardening, as these are residences of a comfortable income 
group. A small tribv-*nry of Marquette Creek cuts through the 
subdivision and the bordering land is made into a parkway. ' 
There are, at present, six homes in the subdivision with more 
planned as .soon as post-war building gets under way. 

Directly across Carycdn Road are a few homes, the beginning of 
another, subdivision. iThese, too, are large brick residences 
and are set back sevei^al hundred yards from the road. 

(pp, 35-6) 



The latter half of the 1940 *s saw the beginning of the most rapid 

growth in the history of the Milford School District. In this post war 

1 . / - ^ . 

era, terms like "Cold War" and "Iron Curtain" became common parlance as 

tensions between Ithe Soviet Union and U.S. were on the risfiio The two 

local defense contractors expanded their operations in this period. A 

nation which had its prosperity postponed for a decade and a half began 
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Figure 19-: Photos of Pleasant Hill in 1946. 
Top: Quarry of the Mid?^est State Building Materials Company. 
'Middle: Tlie Building Materials Plant at the intersection of Doleman 
. • Road at the North and South Railroad tracks. 
Bottom: • A typical home in Pleasant Hill. 
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to surge into the suburbs. Cities like Gordonville and Killian Station 
absorbed the first wave of suburbanization, and each of Miford's 
neighbors reached populations near 10,000. Killian Station became 
incorporated in 1946. Developers were quick to see the potential in 
semi-rural Mllfotd. Its good roads and proximity to major employers Xn 
the defense and construction industries made it .well suited to both 
those employed locally, as well as those who commuted 'to work in 
Metropolitan City. The Federal Housing Administration, part of the New 
Deal, assisted developers in building houses, and helped buyers to 
purchase them. Needy families were provided subsidies to procure 
housing. Within just a 'few years after the war, these forces began to 
change the landscape along the Donnelly Road in an unprecedented manner. 

Near Mllford Village, a .section of the Grant property was well on 
Its way to becoming an exclusive, upper-middle class neighborhood called 
Harvest Heights. The death of Mrs. Frank R. Chester in 1945 had the 
heirs selling to developers all but eight acres around the mansion. By 
the end of the decade, construction was underway in the new Chester 
Hills subdivision, and hundreds of moderately priced, white frame homes 
would soon appear in the fields owned by Ellas Chester since the early 
ISOC's: Just south of Milford Village another large tract of land, once 
a part of the Edinburg Estate, was platted and the first of thousands of 
low cost frame homes sprang upSlg an unincorporated area that would be 
known as Edinburg Estates. ^ 

In 1948 in the midst of this transition from a semi-rural to 
suburban community, the Midwest State Legislature passed'' fiKe S 
Reorganization Act. The following year, Marquette DisCrict was iiierged 
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with Milford Village ^nee Spiral Hill) and the reorganized system 

\ .■■ ■ 

assumed the name Milford School District. The new district was bounded 

I. 

by the Gentle Valley Road on the east/ Township Line on the west, the 
Sauk River on the Soyth, and the City limits of Klllian Station on the 
north. The reorganized Milford School District now contained three 
elementary- schools — Marquette, Milford Village, and Moses, and one 
secondary school, Milford High, Mr. McBride continued to serve as 
superintendent, as he had since 1935.' 

Irma Hauser returned to teaching in; 1949 after an 18 year absence 
She talked about the transition when Marquette was annexed by Milford: 

Mrs. H: I'll have to tell you how I went to Milford/ We 
needed money and we needed it badly. And a friend of mine who 
taught in Gordonville was substituting. ^ And one morning she 
called me and she said she had two calls to substitute — and 
one was in Miiford-Hat Marquette — Well, it was not' Milford 
then — Marquette was a little district by itself. ' And she said 
I can't take them both, and they say they can't get a' 
substitute at all. And she said would I do it? And I said 
yes, I would — scared to death. You can imagine. 

Obs : After 18 years . • ' 

Mrs. H: So I went out there and taught them at Marquette. 
Neal Unger was the Superintendent of the Marquette School 
District. And he called me at different tim^s after that 
year. And in the spring he called me one day and said, •'Would 
you consider a contrajCt for next year?" They were merging ^ 
with Milford that year and he wanted to get his teachers lined 
J up. He was going to be the principal of this school. 

(9/29/79) 

Characterizing the leadership style of Marquette's former sur v vaten- 
dent, Mrs. Hauser added: 



Mrs. H: He (Neal Unger) was an autocrat — his word was law; 
however, I found him very agreeable. He was a fair man, but 
when he made a rule, it was kept. And, uh, the kids loved . 
him — the children, especially the older boys and girls. He 
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had taught' the eighth grade^tliere for years while he was 
principal", and they wjere. very fond of him. So, uh, I got 
along fine with Neal. ^, ' ■ 

The changes in the coinmunity during suburbanization were not always 
easily or willingly accepted by the older residents. The Neuberg family 
spoke of the adjustments required as the newcomers arrived: 

Son: Well, that is wl^en the influx of people was comin' out 
from the city you know, and we used to, well^ me personally, 
now, I don't want youse two to get mad at me, but, well, we 
used to, well, we called them "city hoosiers," because you 
walked across their yard and man, they'd want to kill you 
because. ... * 

Mrs. N: Well, after the war it. seemed like there was a boom 
in building. . . . 

Obs: You were saying that after the war there was a boom, but 
could you describe what that boom vas like? 

Mrs. N: Well, everybody was building and wanted to, you know, 
was mostly a — I think residents were building at that time. 
And the real estate people, they would buy plots of ground and 
lay it out in lots, and btiild houses and then sell, you know, 
to people. It seemed like almost as fast as they could build 
them, why they would sell them, you know. And 

Son: All of a sudden they'd come out here then, and they got 
a piece of grass, and they got a tree there, and that, that 
was their castle, and you didn't trespass on tVair ground, y&u 
know, ^xxt before when they lived in the city w.aey could come 
out here avid go huntin' and shoot up your equipment or mess up 
your corn field goin'^in and tear thirigs up and everything. 
That was oi;:ay^ see, because you know farmers didn't know beans 
from doodle dee doo anyhow, you know. But then when they 
moved out here and got this piece o'f ground, well, then that 
was their domain and their castle and "You don't trespass on 
my" — you didn't pick one blade of grass out of their yard.... 
That is the way ±t -ma right at first, boy, I'll tell you. 

Obs: It seems like that is almost a little bit of growth 
pains . . 

Son: Well, see, we were used to going any place we wanted. I 
mean we could go out there and stand up against the tree and 
take a leak if we wanted to. Or you know, we didn't have that 
much guns or that then, but we'd have rabbit traps and we'd , 
set it around, and... you'd go over there in the morning to get 
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yo^r rabbit out, and here's somebody's already been there, and 
stole your rabbit dut of the trap already, you know. Well, 
they didn't leave 'em loose.... No, those were hotne made box 
traps. we made, and you could tell, you would open it up and 
there would be fur in there, you knew something was in there, 
and the apple or carrot that you had in there was eaten on, so 
you know somebody got there. You just have to get up at 
daybreak and get 'out there^fmd checlTyour traps, otherw;Lse 
they would be gone. — ^""^ 

Obs: What other kinds of adjustments did you have to make 
during the period of real boom and growth and that? 

Son: '^ell, the Health Department come in and made us ,get rid 
of all our cattle, our pigs,, and qows.... 

Obs: Is that right? 

Mrs. N; Yeah, it was right after the war I know.... 

Son: Well, our one pig pen was about 12 feet from the guys 
bedroom window. (Laughter) But then we had our cows and 
, stuff over across the street here, and then those kids would 
comer and we had an electric fence, and just one single wire 
running around it, and they woiild get their dad's tin snips or 
that or they would stand on it, the wire, and then our cows 
would get out, and somebody would call us at one or two , 
o'clock in the rooming, our cows in their front yard eating 
their grass.. ' , (1/18/81) 



The decade of the 1950' s began in an atmosphere where optimism about 
growth and prosperity were penumbrated by Soviet development of nuclear 
we^ons. Che installation of a communist government on mainland China, 
and the crossing south of the 38th parallel by North Korean troops. 
Truman's response to this lattermost development was to deploy United 
States fjotces in Korea without a congressional declaration of war. On 
t^e home front in 1950,^ongress created the National Science Foxindation 
to facilitate che di^i^samination of scientific knowledge for industrial 
a^d militajy use. 1950 also saw the first allegations by senator Joseph 
McCarthy rJ: communist: incluence in the civilian population and in the 
Truman administration. The Milford School District in 1950 had two more 

if 
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municipalities created within its boundaries. The City of Carlton 
Heights, composed largely of subdivisions of the Chester and Grant 
properties, was located on the east side of the railroad tracks. The 
City of Milford Village also became incprporated in 1950 on the west 
sid^ of the tracks. F.K. Tholozan remembered the circumstances that* led 
to the formation of the School District's second and and third cities: 



Mr. T: fyrxd then in the 1940*8 along come the real estate 
developers and Norman Lee^ he built -this Chester Hills and 
it's the biggest subdivision — they go from Chester Hill^ ?1 to 
' #14 — he developed this and it just went up like a mushroom 
then down in — then Doleman Hills of course wais just north of. 
Doleman Road — that waa builtyand then the Northway aroimd 
Killian Station Road.... Then in — aboui'1949 they (Carlton 
Heights) started talking about incorporating — in other* words, 
they wanted to take Milford in with 'em but we didn't want to 
come ia. We wouldn't come in with 'em* So they incorporated 
themselves into a fourth class city and Milford Village < , 
incorporated into a city — the Village of Milford. And then 
from then on after they incorporated — they started to build 
c 'em up faster — more people come out her« and this community on 
this side.... had about 400 — had 400 people and that was 
plfcuty. . . cAnd then when the developers got in here then she 
really grew like a mushroom and grew from about 300 to 15,000. 

(8/6/81) 



The next year, 1951, prop • . ty once belonging to Frank Roberts 
became part of the City of Camc;^nton. This community in the southeast 
comer of Milford bjrought to four the number of municipalities within 
the school district boundaries.' In the years to follow the two 
municipalities on the west Sfide of the Midvale Road, Carlton ^eights 
Jlstates and Milford Village, each enacted housing codes nnd required 
occupancy permits of its citizens. On the east side, neither Camdenton 
nor Marquette Acres had such ordinances, a point we believe to be 
signf leant 'in later periods of racial tran^^.u:.ion. In each of these tour 
cities, only a small fraction of the later population peaks, was in place 
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at the time of incorporation * Mllford \iillag;e was most developed with 
about 10% of it level a decade later. Fort Carlton Estates was least 
developed with less than 1% of the population it would achieve by 1960. 

In 1952, as Eisenhower and the Rebublican party were promising to 
end "corruptic ^riiism, and Korea", United States scientists had 

developed the hyaj^r ^^en bomb, and a new generation of. nuclear defense 
technology. In the Mil ford School District, the frontal edge of a - 
tremendous population boom was passing over and beginning to strain all 
of the schools except Mosf»s Elementary. At Milford Village Elementary, 
temporary facilities were leased from the local Baptist Church to 
accomodate the overflow created by the Chester Hills and Edinburg 

subdivisions. In 1953, the lastNof over 3,000 homes in these two 

o ■ ■ , 

}• 

subdivisions was completed. Superintendent McBride and the Board of 
Education were busy coping with this present overcrowding, and at the 
same time preparing for the imminent future increases. In 1953, an 
$800,000 a bon4 issue was passed by^ the voters and sites for future 
schools were considered and purchased. A parcel of land wUich had been 
donated to Hilford by the Grant family became Milford' s third White 
elementary school in this same year. The overcrowding was only 
temporarily relieved with the opening of the Grant Elementary School. 
Plans for a new high school and several more elementary schools were 
also on tiie draining board in 1953. On the east side of the district, 
the construction and occupation of homes in Camdenton was well on its 

y 

way to its 1,000 family capacity. Just to the north of Camdenton, 
acrQss the Donnelly Road, the *Green Glen subdivision was springing up 
the east side of the Marquette School. Among the new cbrstruction at 



Green Glen was a Catholic Church and school named for the Evangelist St. 
Matthew. Now there were two parochial schools in Milford; one on either 
side of r.he. Kidvale Road. In about a decade the subdivision adjacent to 
St; Matthew, Green Glen, would have some of its children attending 
Kensington School. 

1954 was significant year with many pivotal events occurlng' in 
Milford 's context, rhe United States signed a peace treaty with North 
Korea, while in Indochlr.a Ho Chi Minh was rising in resistance to the 
French colonial government. Much' of the cost of the French military 
efforts to retain power in Vietnam was bankrolled by the United States. 
The still young Central Intelligence Agency was at work behind the 
scenes in Southeast Asia, as it was also in Guatemala in 1954 during the 
overthrow of its government. 1954 was also a milestone for American 
education and the cause of Civil Rights. The Brown v. Topeka Board of 
Education decision efxcctively reversed the "separate but equal" 
interpretation of the 14th ammendment by the Pleggy v. Ferguson decision 
of 1896. In Milford, the response to court ordered desegregation came 
in two phases. In 1954 the few xtlack high school students from Pleasant 
Hill who had been required t;o attend school outside the district, were 
permitted to attend Milford High School. The'^overcrowded c-^nditicns ^t 
the elementary school level had the^ Milford Board of Education 
postponing integration of its younger Students until" the next school^ 
term. It appears che dis- trict was' unwilling to send White children to 
Moses, though this would have relieved overcrowdinlg in the White schools 
while adding to the low enrolljnent at Moses. The Williams School, 
across the tracks from, Plea- sant Hill was under construction at the 
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time and in 1955 became the new school for the Black and VThite- 
elementary children in the northwest part' of Milford. The Moses School, 
after 35 years of segregated education, became fix:st a special education 
center, and then a district storage facility, its present day use. 
Concurrently in Montgomery Alabama, a woman named Fj>:::a Parks refused to 
yield her bus seat to a White passenger when ordered by the bus driver 
to d^ so. Parks was arrested and a young minister named Martin Luther 
King effectively organized the Black community to boycott the biis system 
in protest of such discrimination. 

In 1956, consumer purchasing power reached a post-depression high 
wh;Lch, coupled with continuing high birthrates, kept the demand for new 
housing and^chools at a peak. In this year Milford opened the Eugene • 
Field Elementary School in the City of Marquette Acres. Field's 
Principal was a man named Michael Edwards* A decade later he woul^ head 
the Kensington School. One of the riew' subdivisions completed in 1956 
was called Kennerly Heights. This 150 home "cul de sac" complex was 
located in ""an unincorporateci area in northeast Milford jupt outside the 
city litaits of Killiah Station. Later ^ Kennerly Heights would become 
part of the Kensington School attendance area, and be one of the first 
areas in the Milford District to unc.rrgo racial- transition* 1956 was a 
turbulent year, internationally. T eastern Europe, the Russions 
brutally supressed the nation of Hungary, and in the mideast Egypt 
seized the Suez Canal. In Milford, the Board of Education floated 
.another bond issue to finance tihe continuous need for new schools. In 
1956, Milford provided bus transportation for 1,000 students in the 
district. \ " - , 
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In the fall of 1957, the Brown v. Topeka decision was being 
defiantly challenged in Arkansas when the governor -called in the 
National Guard to prevent Black students from attending Central High 
School in Little Rock. A recent newspaper article recounted some of the 
details of this highly charged opening of the school term: 

The girls were in bobby sox and 'the boys were dressed in open 
shirts. All were carrying books. 

They were not running, not even walking fast. They simply 
\ strolled toward the steps, went up, pnd were Inside before all 

but a few of the 200 people at the end of the street knew it. 

Some did see the Negroes, however. 

"They've gone in!" a man roared, "Oh, God, they're in the ^ 
school!" • 

A woman screamed. "Did they get in? Did you see them go in?" 
"They're in now!" some other man yelled. - 

"Oh, my God!"-the woman screamed, -^he burst ^nto tears an . 
tore at Tier hair. 

********** 

«. 

It was September 23, 1957. For -17 days, Govenor Orval Faubus 
had used the' National Guard to Veep Black children out of : 
Central High. But tiow-j with the local police standing guard, 
five girls and three boys slipped inside. 

"Hysteria swept the crowd," Associated Press reporter Relman 
Morin wrote in the account excerpted abpve that earned him the' 
Pulitzer Prize. Hxmdreds of Whites jeered and threatened to 
rush the sch^l. Some threw rocks. 

"What I remeber about the first day was the angry, syeaty, 
red-faced horrifying angj^r .on the faces of those adults," 
recalled Melba Pattillo Beals, one of the si;udent.s and ^now a^^^ 
journalist i-n San Francisco. "I have never seen such anger."* 

By noon, the Black students were ^removed for their own safety. 

The next day, President Eisenhower ordered l,iOO soldiers from 
the 101st Airborne Division^to Little .Rock.. , , 
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Said the President, ''it will be a sad day for this country — 
both at home and abroad — if schoolchildren can safely attend 
their classes only under the protection of armed guards." 

That would be the case. 

On September 25, 1957, the 2,000 student school was desegre- 
gated for good. Nine Black students- — one more than two days 
earlier — enrolled at Central High. Some soldiers would stay 
the whole year. 

Tensions ran high; -Mayor Woodrow Mann's son went to school 
with a police escort. A cross was burned on Black attorney 
Wylie A Blanton, Sr.'s family cemetery plot. Neighbors 
guarded the lawyer's home. (Metro Gazette, 9/23/82) 



Along with news about developments at Central Higri, in early October 
1957 the wire services transmitted this brief, historic mess«<ge: 



LONDON, October 4 (AP) — Moscow Radio said tonight that the 
Soviet Union has launched an Earth satelite. 

(M^tro Gazette, 10/3/82) 



%e kind of fear that swept across the nation immediately was caricatur- 
ized in the newspaper that landed on the doorsteps of Mllford Residents 
on October 9th, as shown in the editorial cartoon appearing as Figurtr. 
20. . • \ 



Insert Figure 20 about here 

' Z ^ ^ 

A montTi later, the Russians successfully launched Sputnik II, labelled^' 

"Muttnik" to describe its live cargo. In ^December of 1957, the United 

States suffered' considerable humiliation in its' entry in to the space 

age, as the Vanguard Rocket exploded on the launching pad. This failure 

was variously dubbed "dudnik*', "flopnik'' and "kaputnik". In January and 

March of 1953, the United States recovered some prestige upon the 

successful launchings of the two Explorer Satellites. / 
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-^Figure 20:* . . 
Editorial Cartoon in Metro Gazette October 9, 1957 

• \ 



'mo 



The most general facets of the aftermath of Sputnik was reflected 
upon by Werner Von Braun who is qxioted as saying: 



Overnight, it became popular to question the bulwarks of our 
society, our public education systeia, our industrial strength, 
international policy, defe^cse strategy and forces, the • 
capability of our sciex^ice and t^^chnology. Even the moral 
fiber of our people cauie ui?.der searching examination. 

(Metro Gazette, 10/3/82) 



Among the many significant governmental responses to perceived weakness 
was the passage of the National Defense Education Act which infused 
billions of dollars into ^educational systems, and touched the lives of . 
millions of youngsters in the wa> of "new math" and language, labs in the 
schools e Shortly thereof ter, the National Science Foundation had its 
furiclns and scope of work I'.ncreases to bolster perceived deficiencies 
In science and ipav-b curricula and instruction. 

IntematicnalXy, United States relations with Latin America were 
ccnsiderabl}- worse than imagined, as Vice President Richard Nixon 
discovered in the augry iocbs which greeted him during a goodwill tour in 
1958. The foixowing year, Fidel Castro overthrew the United States 
supported regime iu Cuba. Before the end of Eisenhower's term in 
office, the downing of a U-2 spy plan^ over Russia l^d Khrushev to^^ 
acKr *ly c.mcel a summit meeting with the President to have been held in 
'".•»neva. 

With as many Milford 'residents as there were employed in the local 
defense industries, ^these 'international events were no light matter. 
Many Milford families, concerned with the crowded conditions, no doubt 
took some consolation in the opening of three new schools during the 
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Sputnik era. The McBride Zlementary School, honoring Mllford's super- 
intendent of over 20 years, opened In the City of Camdenton. The new 
and quite large Milford High School opened up adjacent to the sprawling 
Edlnburg Estates subdivision. The. old high school, once known as Spiral 
Hill, became the district's first junior high school. In 1959.,^^^ 
another elementary school. Hillside, opened on a lot adjacent to 
Edlnburg Estates subdivision. 

^ As the decade of the 60 's began, Milford completed construction of 
Centjxal Junior High School, Its eighth school since 1952. Each of 
Milford' s four municipalities had grown considerably since the early 
50' s. Milford Village now had 3,300 residents; Fort Carlton Estates 
reached 13,500; Marquette Acres climbed to 3,100 and Camdenton contained 
4,700 residents. In 1960 Milford School? enrolled 7, 100 students.. This 
figure^ was about 3/4 of the maximum number of pupils reached in 1970, 
and nearly 25% more than the enrollement would be in 1980. The wave of 
expansion and growth passed through the western half of the Milford 
District earlier than in the eastern portion. Only two elementary 
schools remained to be built in Milford — both to be on the east side.. 
The Kensington School xyould be one ,of these. ' 

In the several y-^ais prior to Kensington's opening, some 
significant developments occurred in multiple layers of community 
context. The innauguration of John F. Kennedy in 196|. birought a "New 
Frontier" with appeals to** America' s pioneeringf spirit to make ^ 



responsible technological advances, and compassionate social 
improvements. Kennedy's commitment * to space exploration resulted in the 
Apollo**? >ject and the goal df landing a man on the moon, before the 
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decade's end. Social needs at home were addressed through such legis- 
lation as the Housing Act and the Vocational Education 'Act. Tlie Peace 
Corps waS' created out of humanitarian concern for the less fortunate 
abroad. ' 



In 1962, United States hopes for victory In the space race 
w^re elevated with the successful launching of the communications 
sattellte TELSTAR. In Milford this same year, Superintendent McBrlde 
grudgingly stepped aside to be replaced by Dr. Steven Spanman. A family 
named Everett was giving in the Green Glen Subdivision at the time, and 
offered these recollections of the transition from McBrlde to Spanman: 



Mr. E: What happened was at that time they had a big 
controversy at the School Boards and I was sort of Interested 
in a couple of the guys that were running, getting the old 
guys out, and the new guys in. 

Obs; Was this McBrlde? 

Mr. E: Yeah, this was when McBrlde got canned and a guy by 
the name of Steven Spanman came in. .. .McBrlde had a contract 
with Milford, and they brought Spanman in, and put McBrlde - 
behind a desk out in the hall with nothing to do for a year 
trying to get him to retire. He would not resign. He would 
not talk to them or nothing. 1 mean he just sat at a desk.... 
so when these people (board members) got in they were all, you 
know, tremendously excited about these new things. So they 
got rid of McBrlde who was the school 3iiperint;endent at - 
Milford for about 25-30 years. They got this boy Sparfman in. 
He was quite an innovator. At that time we were all young, 
you know, we were all excl^d about grade schools.. So we got 
all these Federal Funds ana this deal to building Kensington. 

(11/17/80) 

Mrs. Hauser was another present during the transition between McBrlde 
and Spanman. She offered these perceptions: *. ' 

Mrs. H: I liked Mr. McBrlde. We didn't have much direct 
contact with him, but uh, some of the teachers thought he 
was passe, and maybe he was, I don't know. Dr. Spanman 
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overwhelmed us when he came — me, I should say, and I think 
oth«s — with his 'manner after Mir, McBride, And all of his 
innovative ideas that he had. And his overhead projectors 
(laughs). And he didn^j: talk without that. I like him 
though, and I think he wds a brilliant man.... 

*^ . * ■ 

Spanman, an outsider to Milford, brought with him to Milford, a 

bright, progr.^uive administrator named Ev^ene Shelby. ^Shelby, -also 

from outside the district, was appointed to head the Marquette School 

upon the retirement of Neal Unger. When Kensington was later being 

staffed, Shelby chose Mrs. Hauser to teach at the new school. 

Before ground was broken for Kensington School, the Civil Rights 
movement, under the leadership of Dr^ Martin Luther King, was gaining 
considerable momentum and 'a^ considerable cost. King's anti-segregation 
demonstrations in Birmingham Alabama in- April of 1963 landed th^^ civil 
rights leader in the Cfty jail from where he penned the following reply 
to his critics: 




^ You deplore the deijionstrations that are presently taking place 
in Birmingham^, But I am sorry that your statement did not 
express a similar concern for the conditions that brought the 
demonstrations into being.... I would not hesitate to say that 
it is unfortunate that so-called demonstrations are taking 
place in Birmingham at this time, but I would say in more 
emphatic terms that it is .even more unfortunate that the White 
power structure of this city left the Negro community with no 
other alternative. 

In any nonviolent campaign there are four basic steps: (1) 
collection of the facts to determine whether injustices are 
alive; (2) negotiation; (3) seij^f-purif ication; and (4) direct 
action. We have gone through all of these steps in 
Birmingham. There can be no gainsaying of the fact that 
racial injustice engulfs this community. Birmingham is 
probably the most thoroughly ^segregated city in the United 
States. Its ugly record of ^police brutality is known in every 
section of this country. Its unjust treatment of Negroes in 
the courts is a notorious reality. There have been more * 
unsolved bombings of Negro homes and churchea in Birmingham 
♦ ^than any city in this nation. These are the hard, brutal, and 
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unbelievable facts. On the b^sis of these conditions Ijegro 
leaders sought to negotiate with city fathers. But the 
political leaders consistently refused to engage in good faith 
negotiations. • 

You may well ask, "Why direct action? Why sit-ins, marches,' 
etc? Isn't negotiation a better path?" You are exactly right 
in your call for negotiation.' Indeed, this is the purpose of 
direct action. Nonviolent direct action seeks to create such 
a crisis and establish such creative tension that a community 
that has constantly refused to negotiate is forced to confront 
the issue. It seeks so to dramatize the issue that it can no 
longer be ignored. ... 

We know through painful experience that freedom is never 
voluntarily given by the oppressor; it must be demanded by the 
oppressed. Frankly I have never yet engaged in a direct 
action movement that was "well timed," according to the 
timetable of those who have not suffered unduly from che 
disease of segregation. For years now I have heard the word 
"Wait!" It rings in the ear of every Negro with a piercing 
familiarity. This "wait" has almost always meant '^ever/\... 
We must come to see with the distinguished jurist of yesterday 
that "justice too long delayed is justice deniedi" We have' 
waited for more than three hundred and forty years for our 
constitutional and God-given rights. The nations of Asia and 
Africa are moving with jet-like speed toward the goal of 
political independence, and we still creep at horse and buggy 
pace toward 'the gaining of a cup of coffee at a lunch counter. 

I guess it is easy for those who have never felt the stinging 
darts of segregation to say wait. But when you have seen 
vicious mobs lynch your mothers and fathers at will and drown 
your sisters and brothers at whim; when you have seen 
hate-filled policemen curse, kick,' brutalize, and even kill 
your Black brothers and sisters with impunity; when you see 
the vast majority of your twenty million Negro brothers 
smothering in an air-tight cage of poverty ''in the midst of an 
affluent society; when you suddenly fln^^your tongue twisted 
and your speech stammering as you seek to explain to your 
six-year-old daughter why she can't go to the public amusement 
park that has 'just been advertised on television, and see 
tears welling up in her little eyes when she is told that Fun- 
town is closed to colored children, and see the depressing 
clouds of inferiority begin to form in her little mental sky, 
and see her begin to distort her little personality by 
unconsciously developing a bitterness toward White people; 
when you have to concoct an answer for a five-year-old son 
askin^in agonizing pathos: "Daddy, why do white people* treat 
col9;^d people so mean?^'; when you take a cross country drive 
and find it necessary to sleep night after night in the 
uncomfortable corners of your automobile because no motel will 
accept you; when you are humiliated day in and day out by 
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nagging signs reading "white" men and "colored"; when your 
first name becomes "nigger" and your'micfdle name becomes "boy" 
(however old you are) and your last name becomes "John," and 
when your wife and mother are never given the rek^ected title 
. "Mrs."; when you are harried by day. and haunted' by night by 
the fact that you are a Negro, living constantly at tip-toe 
stance never quite knowing what to 'expect next, and plagued 
with inner fears and outer resentments; wheiv you are forever 
fighting a degenerating sense of "nobodiness"; — then you will 
understand why we find it difficult to wait. There comes a 
time when the cup of endurance runs over, and men are no 
longer willing to be plunged into an abyss of injustice where* 
they experience the bleakness of corroding despair. I hopei 
sirs, you can understand our legitimate and unavoidable 
impatience. ... ♦ 

You express a great deal of anxiety over our willingn<?ss to 
break laws. This is certainly a legitimate concern-. Since we 
so diligently urge people to obey the Supreme Court's decision 
of 1954 outlawing segregation in the public schools, it is 
rather strange and paradoxical to find us conscioxisly breaking 
laws. One may well ask, "How can you advocate breaking some 
laws and obeying others?". The answer is found in the fact 
that there are two types of laws: There are just laws^ and 
there are unjust laws. I would be the first to advocate 
obeying just laws. One has not only a legal but moral 
responsibility to obey just laws. Conversely, one has a moral 
responsibility to disobey unjust laws. I woxild agree with 
Saint Augustine that "An unjust law is no law at all." 

Now what is the difference between the two? How does 'one 
determine when a law is jiist or unjust? A just law is a 
man-made code that squares with the moral law OT the law of 
God. An unjust law is a code that is out of harmony with the 
moral law. To put it in the terms of Saint Thomas Aquina:^, an 
unjust law is a htman law that is not rooted in eternal ar.d 
natural law. Any law that uplifts human personality is J'Jist. 
Any law that degrades human personality is mjxiat. All^ 
segregation statutes are unjust because segregation distorts 
the soul and damages the personality. It gives the segregator 
/ a false .^ense of superiority and the* segregated a false sense 
of inferiority. 

\ (Cited in Curreint and Goodwin, 1980, pp, 824-6) 



In August of the same year. King led a peaceful March on Washington by 
200,000 Blacks and Whites. Martin Luther King 'would be awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize in 1964.- 
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During the Kennedy admins trat ion, tenisions between the United 
States and Soviet Union almost escalated to war. The unsuccessful 
invasion of the Bay of Pigs by a Cuban- American force stretched already 
strained relations with the Castro regime. When the USSR attempted to 
install Soviet missle bases in Cuba, Kennedy responded with a United 
States blockade of the island* A nuclear confrontation was avoided when 
Russian ships approaching Cuba halted, outside the quarantine zone. As. 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk "put it, "We're eyeball to eyeball, and I 
think the other fellow just blinked." 

i 

At the time the blueprints for the Kensington School were being 
drawn up. President Kennedy was felled by an assassin's bullet. It 
would fall upon Lyndon Johnson to try to realize the dream of Camelote 
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6. THE IRAN i5 FORMATION OF MILFORD 

This final chapter covers the years 1964 to 1980, the decade and a 
half between our- first and second ethnographies pf the Kensington 
School. - During this period, the innaense gronrth in population peaked and 
declined. In 1964 Milford built last cwo ;-chools, Kensington one of 
them, and by 1980 Milford had closed uhree schools. When Kensington was 
completed, relatively small amounts land were still available to 
developers, and much of the ensuing residential construction was in 
mulci- family dwellings. The racial composition of the Milford community 
changed dramatically during these years as well* When we first observed 

c" '1 

- -' ' 

Kensington, it was virtt-ally an all Whi£:e school. On our second time 
aroimd, Kensington was 60% Black. Tr ' innovative program whose 
beginnings we documented in Anatomy had,, in the interim, been replaced 

a very traditional mode of instruction- As we now continue to 
chronicle the development o£ the Milford community, we shall see how 
these demographic characteristics have red in Kens itig ton's future. 

• We have organized this narrative in .hi:ee sections. In the first 
we consider the couple years between Kensington's opening and the 
departures of the school "^s driving forces, Steven Spauman and Eugene 
Shelby. The second part begins in 1966 with the instatement of Michael 
Edwards as Kensington's principal and Ron George as IDistrict Superin- 
tendent, and continues to the year 1972. This was a rather calm and 
stable period in Kensington's history follow^g modifications of the 
school's missions. Beginning in 1973, the racial make-up of the 
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Mi/lford community began to' change, and in. the third section we document 
the process of racial transition in Milford and examine J. ts impact upon 
the school and community. 

6.1 The Innovative Years: 19 6 4 and 1965 

In total, the Kensington experiment lasted less than two years. 
Our earlier account of Kensington documented these troubled beginnings 
which, in large measure, had their origins in the Milford couii f» unity . We 
saw, for example, how community conservatism collided with Spann vT 's 
innovative vision, and how the new school erected a "facade" to insulate 
itself from community criticism. Now thAt much time has elapsed : since 
these innovative years; we have, returned to the community to sample some 
of the impressions and memories of district patrons about Kensington's 

beginnings, and its community context. ^ 

jt 

We spokf* with a woman named Lucille Smothers, whose children 
attended Marquette School in 1964. In the conversation, we learned 
about the origins of the name "Kensington": 

Mrs. S: When they built Kensington it. was built to house 
Singleton Terrace children and Kennerly Heights children and a 
few of theTTou know, the homes through my area (Green Glen) 
because Marquette was overcrowded. And the. reason Kensington 
got it's name was at that time some* of tbi children that were 
going to Marquette would be going to this new school. And 
they ran a contest with the students that would be going d6wn 
there to name it. So thej^ combined the Kennerly Heights' name 
with the Singleton Terrace Apartments' name and a girl, I 
don't know who she was npw, but one little girl came up with 
' the name "Kensington" 'cause .of these two'names. • . .1 was in 
Marquette Mothers' Club at that time and the -contest happened, 
you know, with the Marquette children that would be going to 
the new school. And that's the way they got that nam^.^ 
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Tlie Kensington School* was located less than a mile north jof the 
Marquette School.^ And while parts of the Green Glen, subdivision closest 
to the new school were given optional attendance at Kensington, the 
majority of the children were^ drawn from the two residential areas for 
whiTch the innovative school was named. The Kennerly Heights subdivision, 
eight years old when Kensington opened, was located on the westein end 
of the attendance area. About 3/4 mile of pasture land f^d truck farms 
separated this 150 family subdivision from Kensington. Kennerly Heights 
homes were priced for /moderate income families, with most of the houses ^ 
built with a combination , of brick and frame and more with carports than 
garages. Kennerly Heights remains to this dav a "cul d^ sac" whose four 
streets have but a single entrance off the Richmond Road*. Children 
living in Kennerly Heights have always required trannportation to 
school, for the vintage 1815 Richmond Road has long carried a heavy 
traffic flow. The Bixby's, Fred and Martha, moved to Kennerly Heights 
in 1956. There own childrea^ere at- Milf ord High School when Kensington 
opened, J) ut the^r grandson attended Kens^gton in the mid-1970' s. The 
Bixby's opened their home to us and shared some recollections about 
earlier times\in the Kenne'rly Heights neighborhood: 

Mrs. B: We used to come over the Saiik River bridge and... Then 
we stopped and said, well, Jvst's take a ride c^st this way and 
see if they are building any new homes. We used to pick black 
K ' berries around Richmond and Donnelly. Really.' 

Obs: Was this all fields heri^? 

Mrs. B: Well, this was actually a dump site, tin cansr—people 
would come alotlg and just throw tin cans and (everything. ^ This 
was an area that had trees, wasn't it?... Yeah, it was a wooded 
area. Then they started building homes out here so we came 
out and looked. There was a big farm house up there that we 
used to stop on the way back to buy vegetables. The farmer 
^ had a stand out there. We went to North Metropolitan City 
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and we looked at homes, and 'in Nqrth Metropolitan City the 
same floor plan as we got here was $3,000.00 more than this 
home was. ^ * * 

\ - ' 

Obs: Is that right? 

Mrs. B: Yeah, then we figured, well, if we moved way out 
there — All , of our relativ&S lived in Detroit, you know. They 
don't like city driving, ,and they have got iall that city 
driving going to work. "So let's go to Suburban County." So - 
that is what we decided, we'd come o^^t here.\ We looked crt: the 
house five times before we actually dc*cided to buy It. 

Mr. Bt. We came and looked at the. plac.^*, not this place, this 
place wasn*t built at the time, but— 

Obs: They had a display home? 

Mr.'B: Yeah. .. .We looked at it, tod the'^price was aiwund 
$14,000. 

Mrs. B: $14,250.00. . ' ' 

Mr. B: So when we finally decided to buy and it came!, up to 
$15,750. .. .Thep we got settled here. .We had nice ne''ighbors at 
that time, ... 

.Mrs. B: There was mostly young families. Sarason, Bob - 
Sarason lived acrdss the street and they have five children. 

Mr. B: Harvey's ^' • 

Mrs. B:^ Harvey's, they had two b^oys. And the people who 
lived next door hete,' his name was Fenstermacher , and they had 
two children, and then he was transferred. .• .up- east. He 
still cprresponis . Every Christmas we hear from Fred and 
Darlene, J&nd we keep up with their children. They are all 
married now. Then next house there was Baxter, Homer Baxter, 
and they had three children. .. .And it was a friendly, you know 
what I mean, we used to go to the top of the hill' and once a 
month... they would b\iy the beer. • And you dould buy it for 
just what they paid for it, and they would play records, and 
we woiild d^ce fit the top of the hill. I would pop so mtich ^ 
popcorn ,atfa the next one would pop so much popcorn, and then 
you had to put your naire "on you and it was jtist a regular ijice 
get together. 

Mr. B: 1 remember we used to have coffee^ Klatches out there. 

Mrs. B: Yeah, whdn school first started, why everybody^ In the 
subdivision would bring their coffee ciip out there and sit on 
the grass right here on the comer and said, "Hooray, VAcdtion 
time is over, and the kids are going back to school !"... .They 
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(ttie neighbors) didn*t come in and "visit," you know what I 
mean. They would not come in here and keep you from doing 
your work. ^ But like I said, vhen school started everybody 
would go with that coffee cup down there.. ..And then they 
started that deal about having kidnap breakfast. .You come as 
you are, you know. And they would, a couple of them, . formed 
it up hete. I used, to laugh at Darlene. She would say. ray 
mother would j us t^ die if she knew they' got me in a car driving 
somewhere the way I'm dressed* 

Obs: Was that just the neighborhood, or was that the 'parish 
or ... • .. • 

Mrs."^ 5: No, no, it was just the neighborhood. Like I said, 
if we never did visit, like go and sit for hours in somebody 
else's home or something. But if somebody got sick, we were 
there. 

OHs: So you had your privacy but people still cared. 

Mrs. B: Right, they still cared and they was there to help 
you. Or if there was a dteath^ listen, you didn't have to 
worry about your kids being taken care of or nothing. You 
Imow, like I said, when we first come here Dorothy across 
there-, we got the biggest kick aut of her. She would buy milk 
down here at the dairy, and th*fe^kids would not drink it. Fred 
would go down there at the dairy and buy milk and I would bake 
cookies, and we did a lot of baking at that time, and the 
yotmgest boy was still home, my youngest boy, and the kids 
would smell it, you knpw. And some of us didn't have fences 
back then and they would cut across the yard, this was 
instead of going around the streets to go home, and they would 
smell thfi cooking and they ^ would say, "Oh, we have to. go see- 
what^Mrs. Bixby.is doing. Ask Mrs. Bixby if she needs any 
leaves raked or somethings or see what she wants." And they 
would come over here and I would give them a cookie and ^the 
first thing you know they were drinking milk and (eating 
cookies, and Dorothy would say, "I can't get the kids to drink 
•milk at home." So every Monday morning she would come over 
here and bring money so I would buy milk for the week for her ^ 
kids so th€y would get- their amount of milk. You know what I 
mean, it (was really nice. , (12/2/80) 

«■ • ■ 

In its early days, Kennerly Heights had_.aiijLmpr.ovement Association j» as 

« ' ' * r ■ • 

did Milford Village after World, War 1. But neither its challenges nor 
its commimlty involvement matched the MVIA.' The Kennerly Heights ^ 
Improvement Association had disbanded before Kensington was tuilt^ Mr. 
Bixby described the problem with the early KHIA: ' ' ' \ \ 
■■' • 278 
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. Obs: Coxild yoif talk a dittle bit abou!:* the Kennerly Heights 
Improvement ^sociation? Just to kind of go^back into that. 

Mr. B:^ That had been in existance when-^-wAy back when. It . 
started outf-.when we first moved in here. It seemed like it 
was what. they called a clique, Vith maybe eight or ten 
families 'involved. They didn't bother to get the other. people 
involved i Well, that eventually folded up. ^ ^ 

Obs: Let's see, how long did it last? ^ 

Mrs. B:, Oh, abbut five years. ^ (12/2/80) 

Kennerly Heights is located on the north side of the Marquette Creek* 
Across the flood plain and nestled along the east side of Kensington was 
the Singleton Terrace apartment complex. During Kensington's* first 

year, the last section of this large multi-family housing complex became 

• ' \ • ( ■ ' . 

availabJte ,for occupency. A newpaper advertisement of this era helps us 

to tmderstand the appeal of these apartments to families with children: 

SINGLETON TERi^CE 'FAMILY APARTMENTS NOW COMPLETED 

The easy, apar^m^nt styje of living with tb. spacious 
^ environme'nt and privacy of a separate liome is still available 
^ ' at beautiful Singleton Terrace, where R.B. Singleton, the 

builder and developer, has completed this distinctive ^ 
. 'apartment development tfof families^ 

Mr. Singleton says that choice living mits in the final 
section of Singleton Terrace will be offered Saturday. The 
apartments, which were designed to resemble individual homes 
^ can meet the space and comfort requirements of most sizes of 

families or couples.. 



Display apartments representing all apartment sizes — one, two, 
and three bedroom apartment homes — will be open fpr Inspection 
from noon until 9 p.m. Saturday, Sunday, and weekdays. Drive 
foqr blocks west of the intersection of Donnelly Road and 
Gentle Valley Avenue, and turn north to Green Glen Drive. 

Now that the development is complete, it is easy to see^ how 
carefully<?lt was planned to provide a full measure of 
enjoyable living for all family members. In addition to the 
spacious lawns, half of the 90 acres of land, on which 
Singleton Terrace lias been built, is devoted to private 
recreation for residents. 
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Tlie main section of the recreation area features a large 
potired concrete swimming pool, measuring 50 by 100 feet in 
area. It is complete with diving boards, and is surrounded by 
large sundecks — to provide a choice of healthful exercise or 
\ relaxation ia pleasant weather. 

tlie rental office is in a large community btiildlng which also 
has a day nursery , .bath house, and 'a cpmmunity room, to be. 
used exclusively by residents for social activities and 
meetings. The day nursery is now open to provide care for 
yoimgsters. ^ ' 

* ' . > ■ 

The nursery is operatecf by state^licensed personnel and is 
appreciated by working mothers. Another convenience of the 
location is the public elementary school, now open on land 
immediately adjacent to Singleton Terrace. 

Throughout the development, and convenient to all apartments, 
are additional play areas for children. These areas kre 
equiped with playground eq^[ipment, tennis and basketball 
courts and ball diamonds. . .everything to provide safe 
recreation near the home while mininizing parental worry. 

Th^e many advantages' are o'ffered in addition to the lovely 
family-size apartments, which rent for as little as $100 a 
month (for single^ bedroom units) to just $132 monthly for the 
big three bedroom sizes. 

The halls merge with charming foyers, and off the foyer of 
^ each unit is the master bedroom with its own walk-In closets 

and a connecting bathrbom. In the larger apartments, a second 
bedroom is also entered of f.:tbe foyer. 

Facing the foyer is a spacious living area with plenty of • 
dining space for family meals or when entertaining. Book 
* shelves are built intti the mahogany' paneled wall in this area, 
and across the rear walJL of this part of the apartment, *a 
triple window pro'vldes a delightful* view of private court 
yards . 

Bedroom and living areas in every unit have attractive 
hardwood floors. The apartments yjalso feature mo4em kitchens, 
full basements (for extra storage or entertainment area) and 
forced air, gas heat. ■ ^ 

The Singleton Terrace apartments provide a fresh new apJproach 
to more contented and convenient living. The appearance, 
comfort, and a setting similar to that of individual, private 
homes are made more pleasant by a carefree lack of chores. 

The location and added amenities are perfect for families' with 
children, but there arie many advantages for adulta too. The 
Southtown and Subtirban Shopping Centers are within a short 
drive\ and commuting routes are h4ndy. (Metro Gazette, 1-4-65) 
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One of y'the first occupants of the Singleton Terrace Apartments was a 
couple by the name of Keith, who were happy tck talk-to us, about their 
new apartment in 1964: / 

%. K: We moved here in 1?64 and the apartments were being 
^ bouilt at the time. In fact, we had made arrangements with the 
developer, a fellow by the name of Singleton to complete the 
building so that, we picked thig particular building because- 
of the proximity to the swimndj^ pool. 

Obs: I npticed^'that righ^ across the way, 

^r. K: The rest of the buildings wpre not even finished yet. 
„ yof course, many of the streets were not in/ As a matter of 
fact, there was only one way in and that was down Green Glen, 
off Donnelly.... We were one of the first people here. I think 
some people might have been here, two months' before we moved 
»in. . ..So we were*down here, by ourselves a couple of weeks and 
J, then they rented the rest of the building. The following year 

they complef^d the other buildings around -^Vx including the 
streets. 

, ^ Mrs. K: There were lots of children. 
Mr. K: Quite a few children. 
Mrs. K: Mpre children than there are now. (11/18/80) 

While^ the Keiths had no children of thoir own, 'they" seemed to be abreast 
of the variety of opinions about the innovative Kensington School just a 
couple blocks away: * - ' 

Mr. K: There were quite a few comments from the parents 
about, I recall talking to some of them. They were concerned 
about the type of* progression that the kid. would make in the 
grades .... One tB?sd^y moved away and the daughter was about in ' 
4th grade. I believe it was. And \yent .to another school and 
they said they had a heck of a time tiering to establish what 
* grade t|ie child should be in. Of course while they were here 

at Kensington they w ere w orking at their own pace, so to 

speak. ' 

> 

Mrs. K: I can always remember a 'real cute story. A littUe 
boy lived up in another court, *'ahd he came down one day, and I 
said, ''What grade ate you ia?" And he said, "Oh, I*m not in 
any grade, I*m a * transitional! ' " (Laughter) I don't know 
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whether that was what 1st to 3rd grade or 2nd to 4th or.... But 
I do know there was at one time, a school teacher, wej.1 her 
husband was transferred here, and they lived across tie 
street, and they moved here purposely so that their child 
could be at Kensington. (11/18/80) 



As the Keith's continued, they reflected on the days when children 
abounded in the neighborhc.d, and indicated how the United States spac^* 

race Influenced the Qommunity make-up at Singleton Terrace: * 

' " ■ ^ -. ■ . 

Mrs. K^ Most of the people here Tiave had children, «and I N. 
think I said to you te'iore that they just stayed here long. '\ 
enough until they could get a down payment to btiy their own 
homes. However, we had a lot of people from Aviation 
Industries, here,* who were transferred — 

' ,Mr. K:' On the Gemini program, and what was the one be.fore 
that? The Apollo I believe it was. There were quite a few 
engineers that were apparent^-y not hired directly by Aviation 
Industries, but aqme erfgineering company. 

Obs: Oh yeah, subcontractors. 
c>. ■ . ^ • . . ' 

Mr. K: Like we. had a fellow across the street who was from 
England, the Royal A^r Force. He was here for about a year 
and a half. /"^ 

Mrs. K: Actually longer, because his children were down-^here. 
Mr. K: Yeahi^ his children went to school.. 

Mrs. They like the school very much. They were \ery pleased. 

' , \ , . 

Mr. K: As ^ matter of fact, he wanted to stay here, and get 
out of the Air Force. He worked something but but he did go 
back to England, and he was transferred to some pla^e in 
Canada, and then he came bj about s^x, months after be moved 
/ , . ' away, and they were ori their wax to California. So ne got 
^ back to the States somehow. But they were "linpresfled \ with the 

''scribol as it was. Of course, it was xmdex the original plan 
with the open classrooms, an'd their daughter, I belieye it 
was, was in school. ' ^ - \ 

Mrs. K: But we did have more children. ^^^^-^ 
The Keiths went on to talk about the community^^pirit that developed in 



their courtyard: 
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Mrs. K: It just seems as though our particular building has 
been very congenial. , ' 



Mr. K: Very congenial. 



s. K: Yes^^eTrave had people move out, but they moved not 

to otlierTapartments, they either bought homes or they were 

t«[nsferred. They moved to other a^reas of the county, as 

their promotions came with their businesses, you know. 

(Usually they went to) either ;aorth or east Suburban County. 

. But as a wholfe, our particular court has been the envy of this 

neighborhood, because we have* every 4th of July ,^ we have a 

court picnih, It is very congenial. 

r 

Obs: Barbecues and things like that? ' 

Mrs. K: Right. " . 

Mr. K: Yeah, -i^: is. n 

Mrs. K: We have all ages. But — 

Mr. K: Very congenial, and we have keys for a couple. o£ the 
apartments — other people — and they have our keys, and if 
anything happens, well, we kind of look put for each other. 

I. • . ^ 
Mrs. K: Yeah, we. do. In this particular area and the 
apartments acrosd the street, you know, so therefore we sort 
of actually have been kind of snobbish maybe, in that we keep 
to ourselves a little bit more than, you know, wandering all 
over the area. 

Obs: Still, you have once again sort of that community spirit 
right here- on your court. 

Mrs. K: Yes^^thal: is true. . .-.Yeah, in the summep time is when 
you see all' the people who you have not seen all winter long. 
We, may not all know each other by name, but We recognize each 
other, arid that is about it. What I was speaking about, that 
was a special relationship we have, like the barbecue that we 
always have on the 4th of July.. Now that has beei;i going' on 
for years. The people that move in — we include them all as 
'far as that goes — If they have relatives in town they can 
bring them. If they have brothers oi^ sisters or. mothers or 
fathers. I think we had sixty last year. 

Obs: That is quite a turn out. * 

Mr. K: Some of the people have moved away and we invite them 
back. 

i 

Mrs. K: Yeah, we have fireworks too. This year we had so 
inany that we had to go down in the field and Jshoot them off. 
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We have a committee that picks, out the fireworks every year. 
We have different people ^pick out and we take up a collection 
for fireworks and watermelons, and then everybody brings food. 

Obs: Sort of a pot luck. 

Mr.- K:. Yeah, they bring their own meat, hamburgers, hot dogs... 
Urs. K: We don't allow no steaks. 

Mr. K: Then a dish of some kind, deviled eggs or a salad or 
beans or whatever. And we have a croquet set, horseshoes j and 
then after we eat the meal in the evening then' we enjoy a big 
ball game in the field over there. ^ ^ 

. jMrs. K: Then everybody goes for a swim arid then we have fire- 
works. X^^at has been going on for years, and years, and 
years. -. .When-there are get togethers, tvo or thre? families 
will get together so to speak, on weeksnds or In the evenings. 

Obs: So would you say that your best friends live in this 
area? * 

Mrs. K: Oh well, we have, no, well, I would say — ' 

Mr. K: We are all good friends. 

Mrs. K: We are all good friends. - 

Mrs.^ K: On the other hand, we 'respect each^other's privacy. 
And there is nobody making a pest of thexnaelves running back 
and forth. The girls gpt together and^rlnl^ coffee and 
socialize and help the^ids with th^r homework in the 
evening, and so right now, one apartment over there, they are 
fixing up the room in the basement for their daughter. 

Obs: Oh — ' . ^ 

Mr. K: So I have beWn going over and help them.. Let's see — 

Mrs. K: And then when we go away, everybody looks after our 
place. They take the mail^in and all that.. 

Mr. K: It is a very good neighborhood. (11/18/80) 

While. Kennerly- Heights and .Singleton Terrace supplied most of/ 
Kensington's pupils, the new school also drew some who lived in. Green 
Glen subdivision and who could, attend either Kensington ^r Marquette 
Elementary. The Everett family was one who opted for Kensington. The 
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Everetts, all gathered together for^^nianksgivlng dinner in 1980, 
welcomed us into their home^ to Itreminisce about the early school and 
community. The Everetts attended to 'the community features which stood 
in sharpest contrast with the present day: 



Mrs.'E: Well, (v;hen we moved there it was) /'country". 
Donnelly Road was there. It was a two lane road. 

Mr. E: There were truck gardens where most of these 
. . apartments are.... It really was, well, strictly a White 

neighborhood then. And it was strictly a lot of Whites. When 
we moved here- there were probably was 15 kids going to school 
from this circle. Right now there are three little ones next 
door.. '.going to school. So we were "35" an area where there 
were all kinds. of kids coming out of every one of these houses 
right 'in line. Now we have no kids. 

Mrs. E: You know we would say "BUSl" and all the doors would 
open up. ' 

Daughter: Everybody was young. ^ ' 

First Son: Then when Kensington started up there was only the 
one small group of apartments right around, here. Since then 
they 'have built, you know. Singleton Terrace expanded, and it 
was all just apartment complexes, three or four different 
apartmetnt complexes. (M/27/80) 

» 

Mrs. Tiemey was another who lived in Green Glen at the time Kensington 

was built and had a child attending in the opening year. She shared 

. . . ^ ( 

some of her initial pride in the school, and described how the middle 

class values of the community worked in consort with the schools: 



Mrs. T: I liked the architecture of the school. That really 
impressed me. Ii?. fact, when the kids started going there, we 
used to take all our friends down there and say, "Look at this 
school that our kids are going tb"...'.WhQn my kids went there, 
it was kind of like a middle class community, and the kids 
•went to school with the idea that they^are to learn^— and^if^'. 
they don't, then they will get it at school, and then they 
will klso get it at home. ^They were disciplined at home. I 
m€tan,lif they called and said, you know, your child was really 
behaving badly, you know, they knew that it was going to be 
taken ^care of at home. ' (11/12/80) 
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Another long term resident of , Singleton Terrace, Miss Ilannigan, was a , 
teacher at Milford's Hillside School and a member of St. Matthew's 
parish in 1964. Miss Flannigan talked about the crowded Catholic 
community which attended St. Matthews during these growth years: 



Miss. F: The school hall was a big, bamish, open, cathedral 
ceiling type of hall type thing. It was nothing but a big 
gym. We w^nt tp .Church in the school hall, and I hated it 
with a passion, because there was never enough room. They had 
six or seven masses on Sunday, and if I would go to 11:00 or 
12:00 mass, you had standing room only unless you got there 
quite a bit early.. Then what we had was a case of about evexy 
aisle even with standing room only, even if you got there 
early enough you got a seat half way, then you had people up 
and down each aisle. The two middle aisles and two rows of 
people down the middle, -because they would stand next to the 
pews. 'Then you had people going down each side, so you could 
never see what was going on in the front, the people in the 
back standing around there they were so darned noisey all the 
time. It was the teenagers who would^come hanging In, at 
least they reported to church, and momma saw them, and then 
they took off and they played. (11/14/80) 



Miss Flannigan, who requested and was denied a transfer to Kensington, 
told of the more general resentment that Kensington stirrejd^-in-the 
district,' including the consequences df^hat'we have called the 
"protected subculture": 



Miss^rF: But let me back up a minute to Kensington when we / \ 
^first opened- it over here. Tell you a little bit about thtit..^ 
Kensington at that "time was special, you know, brand new 
school. Midvale was .built at the same time without all the ^ 
things that Kensington had. Kensington had a little bit. more. 
There was a lot of resentment, and they decided that they were 
going to have Keasington as being a special school with team ' 
teaching, ungraded type syatem. . . .Well, I remember at the time 
that i had placed a request for a transfer. Quite a few in 
the district did. The answer we got was. that we were so used 
to. teaching one way. Now, I had only taught three years, and 
was. too old to change my style? They broughC-4nr:tIie , cream 
of the crop from across the country. Th^re was a lot of 
resentment at that time. I, guess none of us were that sorry 
when the program faij.ed. .. .Therefore (Central Office thought), 
/US teachers who had been here for so long, we could not be 
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^ untrained to teach the ungraded way, we are so used to the 
closed classroom situations. So they went outside and hired 
an outside principal and outside people, wh'o were paid outside 
the salary schedule. And that was supposed to be because . th^ 
worked more than we did be<jause of all the- planning sessions 
they had like on Saturday morning, you know, this kind of 
stuff. Therefore there, was. a lot of resentment about 
Kensington, They got, for Instance, 30 sets of encyclopedias, 
(Where another school may have only got one set. They got thV 
^carpeting, of course they got It free through the 
manufacturer, becaxise It was a test carpet and this kind of . 
stuff. And It did last for many, many years,,, You know a lot 
of emphasis was put on Kensington, a lot of visitors 
^came, ,^ ,Well, I think a lot of other schools,' like myself, 
felt like we were, well, we were left out in the cold. So 
that kind of setr the- stage for things. Then he had what I 
call "outsiders," no one who taught in the district, were, 
brought in to^ teach there. Then gradually that was not--'^ 
working out, the principal "le'ft and what have you, and 'others 
left after one year and what have you, ,,,The faculty that was 
at Kensington at that time, the first year and second year, I 
don't know which one stayed, but very few of those people 
stayed within the district. Most of them stayed for that year 
or two,' but most of them left and went to parts unknown. 
Those people, and I'm not throT^rlng stones, but I don't think 
those people really cared that much about our district, as 
much as somfr-of^us who have been. here, you know, 15 or 20 
years. They did nol:^lve in the area. At that time the 
faculty was made of a ^ew^BduQatlonal snobs. Shall I call 
them pseudo-intellectuals, YoiTTcnos?, in the sense that they 
came in and taught, and they were gui^afer^^^^^ the kids, not so 
much as teachers, but kind of gxiide them through the programs. 
And the kids learned on their own. The kid had l:o fend for 
himself, and they did pick their own curriculum. If they 
chose not to do math today, it didn't matter, ,, ,Elementar7>\, 
kids are not capable of making a decision like that, and they 
should not have been free to do so, 'I' feel now, 

Obs: Did either of you meet Eugene Shelby? The principal who 
was down there the first. couple of years, 

"Miss F: I think I met him at a meeting or something, but no, 
they stayed away from the rest of us. They really. were 
Isolated, ., .See, I was at Hillside ElemenAry then teaching 
4th grade. When Steven Spanman came we did have quite a few 
currldx^Ium meetings with him and the teachers, but at that 
time the teachers all knew each other. The rest of us knew 
each other, butwe didn't know the Kensington people. They 
didn't really mix with us. So there was that isolation factor 
that re£illy was a kind of stinger to the rest of tis, 

(11/14/80) 
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Considerable controversy surrotinded the Kensington School^on many 
fronts, and one particularly criticized aspect was 'the building itself. 
.The Everett family voiced the complaint we heard most about the 
Kensington buildinfe, the "covered play shelter": 

/ • 

Mrs. E: The only thing I can remember really wanting is that 
gym enclosed, and they finally did it way after our children ' 
were out of it. I thought that was the most ridiculrros things 
* it was an open air center. You know the kids had to go out 
there for gym, and it was cold. 

Daughter: It was pretty cold during the winter. 

First Son: The problem was again, there was kind of a screw 
up. All the heaters never worked right. 

Second Son: The heaters were undersized. 

First Son: "Ifeah,*^ they were undersized but supposedly it was 
designed--the heat from above — in the gymnasixm. But when it 
^ was 0 degrees outside and the wind was blowing we had to go 

outside and play in that. (11/27/80) 

While Spanman surely had his detractors, he also won the" adiairation and 

22 

respect of others. Irma Hauser, veteran teacher from the Gordonvllle 
system of the 1920' s, was one of the few Mllford teachers transferred tp 
Kensington and the only original faculty member in the school after two 
years.- Mrs. Hauser remembered Superintendent Spanman with high regard 
and summed up what she perceived to be Spanman* s problem: 

\ Mrs. H: I think he was a brilliant man, and I thought his 

ideas were marvelous i and I think they were workable if he had 
had the community to back him — I really do. -I think the 
concept of the open school — as open as we had it — was too 
\ mature for young children. I think most of them couldn't 

handle it very well. (9/27) 



ERIC 
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In Anatomy she was coded as Mrs. Irma Hall. 
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The principal at Kensington, Eugene Shelby, Was haiidplcked by superin- 
tendent Spanman. Mrs. Tlemey's vlews'^of^helby and the Kensington 
program are typical of many parents witfh whom we sppke: 



Mrs. T: The Principal^as Eugevie Shelby. I can -remember him 
having a meeting down' there and nfy husband and I attending, 
and thinking, "I don It think I have ever had an ei^erlence 
like this before." Because his way -was "What the kids want to 
do is/ what is going /to take place." If they want to play or 
fly airplanes all day, which I h^ard that' in one class they 
did, they just made paper airplanes in school all day, or if 
they wanted to fish in the fish pond, it was fine. I think it 
last about si^ months, and then they finally decided that it 
was not going to work. ...I was willing to give it *a try 
because I thought...! will do what I can at home^ but. the 
teachers, when they have them in school, that-is theirs, and 
the way they want to teach is fine with* me; 

Obs: Okay, so what kind of stories did. your son come home 
with, say in his first six months? ' 

Mrs. T: "I got lost changing classes!" In fact, they changed 
classes just like they did in the high school, which was, I 
thought, pretty much^ responsibility for a six year old. You 
, know. Because they were just bee bopping along, la-da-dah-dah, 
and naturally he got lost. He came home lots of times, saying 
in the middle of the day, "I cotild not find my next room," so 
I would have to take him^ack down there, and find the next 
room. But he was a quiet child always. He still is. He did 
pretty well. He liked it more when they had more discipline I 
think. 



Obs: Oh, I see. So that unstructured, "anything goes" didn't 
really mesh with his personality and his way of doing things. 

Mrs. T: .Right, he is the~ type, all three of mine are . 
different, but all three of them are the kind, and I think 
with most kids, you have to ^ay, '*You have to sit down and you 
have to do it." You can't say, "Go ahead, you can fish for 
awhile if you want to," or whatever, because naturally they 
are going to fish. 

Obs: So you said that this plan, "Let the kids do whatever 
they liked" went on about six months.' How did it change after 
that? 

Mrs. T: I think the parents had a lot to do with it. I mean, 
you know, they came down and said, "I don't want my child' 
flying aiaT)lanes all day," or, you know, "When he is supposed 
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to be having math class," and whatever. I think that had a 
lot to do with it. That and the fact that I think they found 
out that it just wasn't going to work. (11/12/80) 



Irma Hauser offered another view from the inside of Kensington during 
its innovative years: 

' Mrs. H: Well, the 'first year was quite traumatic to me. ..I 
was very humbled I think when Eugene has asked me to- go and he 
was at Marquette — was my principal there. 

Obs: So you had taught with him for that one year, I guess? 

Mrs., H: Yes, and, uh, so I felt like I could handle it'. But 
I didn't realize how traditional I was at first. And the 
faculty itself was quite unusual ::o say the least. And, uh, 
well, of course you were there all the time, you know, the 
terrible" time we had getting started. 'So I think the first 
year was rather bad. It's the first time I ever 'thought I 
didn't like teaching, and if I could have turned to anything 
else, I would have. .. .However, the second year I think I 
really enjoyed it. I got my feet on the ground a little more 
and. the way became a little less experimental, I gxiess it was. 
But I enjoyed it so much, the openness of the building. I 
really enjoyed that. And being able to plan and work with 
other teacher sT So, I lltcea~:that~ 

Obs: Did you contlniie teaming in much the same way, or how 
did things go that...? 

Mrs. H: Yes, very much. That is, we had six rooms all 
togetl^er. I don't even recall the terminology that we. tised 
too much. I think that was "Individual"?, uh. .. 

Obs: Independent Study. (9/29/79) 

•i 

The three Everett children, now two engineers and an accountant, all 
transfered from Marquette to Kensington in 1964. They offered these 
reflections on the transition: 

Daughter: Well, a lot of the teachers from Marquette"" all 
thought it (Kensington) was good. I mean, the school was just 
built up and that was really a thing that we wanted to do. 

Mrs. E: Yeah, I. thought of all the new, modem equipment that 
they were having, or the films. 
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Daughter: Theatre 

Mrs. E: The library was supposed to Wve been sensational. 
Exposed them to all that. 

Obs: So it looked like.it was an education Utopia. Were all* 
of. you in school in 1964 when it opened? / 

Second Son: Yes, we weren't in the school because/it wasn't 
done at the beginning of the school. 

Obs: I guess, what was it^ around Deiember or there abouts ;\>: 
when the builtiing was completed and yoii could go back there? i 
What was it like^, say, those first couple of months'of school?, 

First Son: Chaotic. .. .You know, we had — 5th and 6th 
graders — we had all our classes in the gymnasium at Central 
Junior High. It was, you know, kind of crazy. ' 

f ■ ' ■. ' " 

Obs: What about wh& you moved to Kensington. Do you 
remember that? 

fl 

Second Son: It was still unorganized. It was a brand new 
school. ^ 

Daughter: It was not all con5)leted yet. 

Second Son: No, there was still work going on too.' It was a"*^ 
little bit different. 

Obs: How was the education there different from what you had 
at Marquette? Can you recall any difference, or was it pretty 
much the s^me? 

Second Son: Well, Marquette was a traditional classroom type 
thing. You know, you had one group of people that you were 
with all the time. There were about 20-30 kinds in the 
rodms...and you know, you did everything with that group. In 
this thing (Kensington), the 4th, 5th, and 6th graders kind of 
mingled around with different classes, different groups and... 

Daughter: Yeah, everything was put up in groups, like reading 
there was group one, two, three; Math group one, two three. 
So if you were really gpod in one area you could be in group* 
one. ' ^ , 

Second Son: You could actually be in a class with 6th graders 
even though you were a 4th grader. 

Obs: Did they call it grades at theotime,- like 6th grade and 
5th grade? 
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First Son: They kind of broke it down 'into "divisions" in all- 
those areas. You still, you kn6w, you were still, a 6th 
grader, and everyone knew you were a 6th grader. .They were 
big on kind cf independent things too. . 

" — ^ ' 

Obs: Could you give me ^n example of what some thing you 
remember as aji independent thing or kind o^ le^piing? j ^ 

Daughter: Remember those reading machines th^y 4ad? 

First Son: Yeah, they had reading machines — 

Second Son: One of the things' that they -had were special math 
books \^ch were called SRA books. .. .You would just open it 
and work a problem and they wculd give you three answers, and 
you wbtild pick your answer, ai\d turn to the page, and if it was 
right, it would say, "Very good, you did this right, go on to 
the next page." * ' 

Daughter: You worked at your own pace. 

Second Son: Teah, you were working at your own pace. .If y^u 
were wrong you would -turn back to one page, and it would say, 
"Thi^ is why it was wrong. Try thfs again." And you would 
ti^ to the next page. It was work at your own- pace, and if 
yott*were slower you could, I guess j, you knowj the teachers 
gave you more' prodding to increase^ you know, to get through 
this book by a certain date, btit if you were ambitious you 
couJLd do it quickly. (11/27/80) 

One of the skills the Everett children acquired at I&nsington was pro- 
ficiency in the library. They didn't seem to remember the term "per- 
ception core": ' 

First Son: We had a lot of writing, a lot of In-class writing 
to do. I remember doing a lot of research in the library. 

Obsi Now that was just during the first couple of years when 
Shelby was there. * 

' ■ ^. 
First Son: Yeah, they taught you how, to t!se the library real 
early. Md then they would give ydu something to write on 
(topic), and then, you would have to go out and go to the 
library on your own and try to find out where it was. Find 
, your topic and actually write papers. 

Daughter: But they made you use the library in the first or 
second grade. At least, you' knew where the books were and 
stuff like that. ^ (11/27/80) 
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Miss Flannigan, who became a librarian at Central Junior High in -the mid 
1960's, confirmed the proficiency in the research skills of the 
Kensington children who showed up at Central in the following years: 

' ■ ... ' • 

Obs: Okay, let me kind of shift the focus a little bit. I 
recall in our phone conversation the ot^er evening, you said 
something in effect, that you were able ^^pick who .the 
Kensington students were, here at the Junior High, once upon a 
time. 

Miss F: Yes, we could. 

Obs: Could you just elaborate on that, and tell me a little 
bit about that? 



Miss F: Well, being the librarian at that time, becausfe these 
, kids were, used to working on tl^4ir own, and they had a full 

time librarian there and as "opposed to the other school that 
did not have one.... Since they had a full time librarian, 
these kids knew what a card catalogue was, and they knew how 
to use it. They also knew how to use a readers guide. ' They 
also knew how to use different oth^r. things. They knew how to 
search because they were accustomed to looking. oh their own. 
As opposed to the other schools where you .had sort of a closed 
situation, as far as the classroom was concerned, feelf- 
contained classrooms. They went to the Ifbrara^or "resource 
center" once a' week or something, and then the^re was a 
volunteer mother -tihat helped them. \ 

Statements, such as those .of Miss Flannigan, suggest that Kensington may 
have made a difierence with many students. The Everett children, 
however, gave mixed reviews to their early Kensington educational 



effects on their educational careers: 



experiences. On balance, the innovative program geemed to have minimal 



Obs: If I may ask 1^ a general way,vwhat was ycur overall 
Jjttpression of Kensington experience has been? .What stands out 
moSt, and for better or worse, just a geaeral lingering 
impression? 

•■/ ■ • 

FirstNSon: I guess it didn't, matter much. Personally,' I 
don't think it mattered much. I'm a self-motivator, and I 
would do well no matter where I was. So> it wal a good 
school, but any school probably would have been just as good 
for me. 
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Second Son: .1 think I pretty much agree with that. Some of 
the things which I wotild remember as being neat from the 
school — just the opportunity, if you were an achiever, you 
could be in classes with older students* You could be in the 
4th grade, and 5th grade, reading class,' 5th grade math class. 
It gave you a neat feeling. I guess it was more of an' ego 
thing even then. It was stilL a neat experience being able tQ 
do that. I think it did motivate you to improve more. » Again, 
like I said earlier, I think overall the school itself did not 
really shape your J.ife one way or another.^ I think for highly 
motivated kids it was super, for kids that ' really coiild.not_^ 
cate less aboiit school, I think it wasj^bably-a'def im \ 
Again, I think the real thing, to-- shape^qur^ life was t^e ' 
environment ihat you are gfowlng-^up iti. I have fond memories 
of the schoojK,..---^'ej^ very much. .. .There . . 

were, you^^ow 'in thinking back of kids that I grew up in 
grade school with, and went on to junior high and senior high, 
I remember, well, l.made a lot of friends all the way through , 
school, and I remember a lot of my friends from grade school 
went on to be in the upper level of math classes and things. 
I also had/^ lot of friends that just never did very well* in 
school. Tney were -never taught the. basic essentials in , 
school.... If they would have been in a structured education 
t they would have learned thojae things. .. .A: good ftlend of mine 

never really, you TSotT, he took^^^every opportunity not to do 
work. He would run around, and he ended up being one of these 
guys who went on and made it through- high school jtist by the 
minimum. At Kensington you could do that very easily. 

Daughter: I always compete with my brothers. , (Laughter) I o 
always tried to do as good. as they do. I guess the thing that 
I remember the most is just being able to work on my own a 
lot. I was always real school oriented, so I always wanted to 
work ahead. 1 was always working ahead and everything else. 
'I think it helped me, but I don't know if I would have been 
any different if I went anywhere else or not. I probably 
would have been more bored in a different school. 

Obs: But you weren't bored down there? 

Daughter*: No, I don't think you were ever really bored in 
school. I have got friends who have done very good from 
Kensington. I guess if you, well, the way a lot of the 
teachers were down there, is that they werfe really interested 
in the student who was a self-motivator. (11/27/80) 

Finally, the Everet.ts turned to some additiiDnal reasons for Kensington's 
falling short of its expectations, and then went on to describe the 
political consequences of Spanman's visions: 
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Mr. E: But didn't they go back to more and more traditional 

as you got older-?- '^'^ , 

Second^ Son: Well, one of the things, one of the, I think, one 
\ of the reasons Kensington didn't succeed as much as it could' 
\ have is that lot of the programs which started off the first 
\ year or two years. were grants from different corporations, and 
\ when the corporations were through, their money, a lot of 
\ these programs fell through. 

First Son: -Yeah, like a lot of the audio-visual programs. 

■ \ • . V . - 

Second Son: Yeah, they had all kinds of audio visxial 

equipment at tne very start, and a lot of these things were -.1 

think long range goals that they had hoped these things would-^ 

/ continue, but for one reasoxFor ano'ther. .. 

■ . - ^' ' 

Daughter: They had all that library stuff, Jgpr elementary 
school. 

Mrs. E: . Oh, it was money the district didn't approve, bel^^ 
one school having it all^ and all the sOtljer grade schools not. 
The district could not pass a bond issue. ' 

Mr. E: ' YouMon't know .the controversy". -. See, they made their 
biggest mistake when they put carpeting on the floors. 
Remember that? The* district Aap that tiibe, was big on 
controversy. You know, 'everybody was interested in the 
schools and we were all younger then.... But every. bond issue 
and everything else- you would hear about that damn Kensington 
School, with their carpeting and air conditioning and no other 
school has that. So I think they almiost had to tear out the 
carpeting. 



First Son: Mllford went about ten years without passing a tax 
levy. 

Mrs. E: I think i^ hurt to some extent. 

Mr. E: It hurt the district on passing levies, because they 
kept pointing at Kensington School. 

■ . ■'" " ^ 

Obs: Now, was this like in the local newspapers or...? 

Mr. E: Oh yeah.. ' 

Mrs. E: I can remember writing an article to the editor after 
we had lost our second or ttird bond issue. Stressing that if 
they would only check the facts, all this. was given as gifts 
through corporations... (11/27/80) 
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Steven Spanmao took a leave of absence from Mllford in 1965, He - 

never returned. Eugene Shelby left Kensington in February of 1966 and 

was itiplaced by Michael Edwards, former principal at Field School since 

1956. Three months later, and after an interim superintendent, Ron 

> ' 1- 

George moved into the^vacant superintendent slot, a position he has held 

to' the present day. 

American hopes in the space race were stirred by the successftil 

'launching of the communicatiQns satellite Telstar the year Spanman ^ 

» ■ *■ . 

.became Superintendent of Mllford, 1962 was also the year that the 
daughter of Frank Roberts Chester moved from the family estate, ending , 

. 150 years of family history in Milford. The old home was donated to the 
County Department of Parks which restored the building and made it an 
historic site. During Spanman' s tenure, the transition from Kennedy's 
New Frontier to Johnson's Great Society showed continued commitment to 
ameliorating social problems, and billions of federal dollars were spent 
on programs such as VISTA and Medicare. Education became a big 
beneficiary of the Great Society when the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Acts raised federal support from*$5 billion to $12 billion 
between 1965 and 1967. The Vietnam war also began in the* Spanman era. 
By the end of 1965 the number of United States troops in Southeast Asia 
totaled 180,000. This number nearly doubled the following year. Local 
defense contractors operated at full production levels, and the jobs of 
many Mllford residents were Indeed- secure. 

In 1964, the year Kensington opened, many milestones were achieved 
by Black Americans in their century long struggle for equality since 
Emancipation. ' Martin Luther King's Nobel Peace Prize, and the passage 
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of the C:^vll Rights Act were an important part of the context of . ' 
Kensington 'vS fpundlng. The Civll^^^^lghts Act prt^hibited discrimination 
in public accomodations and private employment, and expedited the 
desegregation of public schools across the country. At the time of our 
return visit to Kensington, 197^, the Gordpnville L^ol District had 
recently been ordered by the courts to reorganize for ^olation of the 
Civil Rights Acti . Go rdbnvl lie's neighbor, Mllford, was itself on the 
brink of legal challenges over its compliance with, this law. As| our 
chronicle continues, we shall have more to say about these circumstances' 
and the changing racial composition of the virtually all White Mllford 
we ffrst encountered in 1964. 

6.2 The Goiden Years: 1966 ta 19 72 ^ 

- - 

During this six year period, the Kensln&ton School quickly 
stabilized and enjoyed^ its greatest success and effectiveness according 
to nearly every/^e we talked with. All but one o'f- the teachers from the 
^ Shelby era had departed, and a new group of teachers, mostly from within 
the district, replaced them. During the prlncipalship of Michael . 
Edwards, the Kensington program was modified significantly.* And while 
» becoming more in line with community and district standards, it still 
retained a number of innovative vestiges from the Shelby era, and eve^ 
managed to create a few novel approaches itself. 

Kensington's "best" years were set in a context that can hardly be 
characterized as. "golden". Duriiig the remainder of the Johnson ^ 
presidency, the "Great Society" witnessed race riots in several urban 
areas. In 1968, the dreams of Blacks were shattered when Martin Luther 
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King was slain by an assassin In Memphis. Soon the nation would again 
reel from the news that" Robert^ F. Kennedy Tnet. the same'' fate. The 
poverty of the Black American was only exceeded by that of the American 
Indian, who suffered a ten-fold greater Incidence of unemployment and 
' sulcldej^than the nation as a whole. In 1968, Native Americans seized 
and occupied the Island of Alcatraz to" publicize thelT cause. Four 
years later, during the Nixon administration, Indians occupied and 
vandalized the Bureau of Indian Affairs biilldlhg In the nation's 
capltol. Later in 1972, members of the American Ind&n Movement, 
occupied the hamlet of Wounded Knee, South Dakota, site of an Indian . 
massacre by the United States Cavalry in' 1890. Other forms of protest 
flared up in response to United States Involvement in Vietnam. In 1968, 
the number of American soldiers in Southeast Asia reached a half 
million, and the Imminent victory of the United States forces was 
seriously questioned by the powerful Tet' Offensive staged by North 
Vietnam. At the democratic convention in Chicago, Johnson's vice 
president and supporter of the military etf fort, won thB nomination. 
Outside in the streets, the Chicago police clubbed protesters as a 
lotion watched on television. , 

Hubert, Humphrey was defeated in the elections, and during Nixon's 
first, term in office, the announcement that the United States was 
executing bombing missions in Cambodia sparked protests on college - 
campuses all across the nation. The killing of students at Kant State 
and Jackson State '^as one of man^ of the shocking responses to protest 
which further divided young and old Americans. In the early 1970's, 
legal challenges against the continuing practice of racial segregation 
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In schools across the nation effected mandatory busing by the courts to 
achieve integration. Resistance, sometfimes violeniCV was, surprisingly, 
most pronounced in the north. , 

One event in Milford's context during the "Golden Years" that was 

* , ' b ' 

particularly significant to the many Milford' residents was the 
realization of John F. Kennedy's promise to put a mafi on the moon before 
the end of the 60's decade. When Kensington was five years old, Neil 
Armstrong proclaimed before television audiences world-wide, "one small 
step for man, one giant leap fpr mankind"* This yas surely gratifying 
for those in the Milford cotnmimity employed at Aviation Industries and 
its subcontractors and who contributed to this historic achievement. 

• In retrospect, the Spanman era appears as a short detour on a 
straight* course originating deep in Milford' s roots. Spanman' s 
successor. Dr. Ronald George, came up through the Milford ranks as a 
teacher, then a 'principal, and finally superintendent. As a teacher, 
Ron George distinguished himself for his leadership in the teachers' 

i. 

association, and his outspoken .criticism of the MilfoVd-Board of 

23 

Education on their handling of Mr. McBride's removal. Miss Flannigan 
was one who was aroimd in this 'era, and who described the changes that 
Ron George imderwent after rising to the superintendency : 



Miss F: Well, you knoW years ago Ron was the most militant 
person you ever saw. He fought the administration up one side 
and down the other, and you talk aboA the most vocal person 
in a meeting, he was the one who always stood in the back and 
started yelling about this and yelling about that and what 
have you. But just aa. soon as he finished his doctorate and 
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We describe these acrimonious proceedings in greater detail in 
Volume II of this larger report. 
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he got his job as^.princip^l for three months ov§r here at 
?• Field and then he got his job as superintendent back in 

[{y 1966,,.,That year when he put on that hat of superintendent, he 

then changed to the other side of the fence. And now he has 
no understanding, I said it to his face, "You have no 
understanding of why the teachers are vocaL about wanting inore 
pay," You know, of course he is a superintendent, he is the 
agent for the Board of Education who in turn aire the ^ones 
^ paying us, and as such you might say he thinks of it as coming 

. out of his pocket I think sometimes. And he is a penny 
pincher. You know, we started out with our "economy" year #1 
that year. And now it is "Economy year #15", And he wants 
teachers-vto go along with that as far as salaries as well. 
And he ha^ a closed mind, - (11/14/80)' 

Irma Hauser was another who was employed by Mllford at this time. Her 
memories accented the continuities between the McBride and George 
administrations: 



Mrs, H: By the way^, Ron George had also been for a little 
while at Marquette teaching when the (Junior High) school that 
he was teaching in was not completed one year. It seems so 
funny to me that he could have risen* to that, but he was 
handpicked by McBride, Ron George, Oh, ^ yes, he was. And he 
had enough influence at the school board, it was the school 
board that wanted McBride out 6f the way, , ,\ (When) different 
ones were — his men were elected~McBride' s men. Yes, He. 
primed Ron for that job. Without a doubt, (9/29/79) 



As Mrs. Hauser continued talking about the leadership transition in 
1966, she naturally turned to the changes in Kensington's principals. 
After contrasting Eugene Shelby with Michael Edwards, she goes on to 
desrlbe some of the attendent changes at the Kensington School : 



Mrs, H: Eugene was fine — I don't know how to describe Eugene 
really, I really don't. Because he was very determined often 
in doing exactly what he wanted to do. And still on the other 
hand, 1 always felt he was available and on the whole I liked 
his ideas very much, I felt sorry for Eugene, I think he was 
bucking the whole school district and had a bad time. But he 
was appreciated, by his teacdiers, I chink, ,, ,Michael Edwards 
though was a prince, he really was. He was just a delightful 
Tn pp to work with. And I don't know just how to describe the 
xelationslfip. He was — everybody was extremely fond^of him, I 
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mean the facility, and the children too. I don't think the 
children likeed Eugene Shelby as a whole. .. . But now Mike 
Edwards was loved by the children and he was loved by every 
faculty member. 

Obs: You mentioned thattr;Mr. Edwards was a prin-ze — how. did 
that get exhibited in day-to-day relationships with you and 
with the other teachers? 

Mrs. H: He was extremely considerate of everyone. He was 
personally interested and I think he was a gentleman from the 
word go. And there was nothing sham about him. He was just, 
made of finest fire — he really was. For instance, if one were 
not: feeling very well physically. he would be the kind who 
would want you to take three or four days instead of one day 
if it were necessary. •. ♦And he would sit down and plan with us, 
and talk with us. I think he would tell us what he thought 
was the best thinga to do, but again he would Always take the 
teachers' ^advice under consideration. I never heard of anyone 
having any kind of disagreement with him that wasn't resolved 
immediately. .He was just a fine fellow. ...We had such good 
relationships- among the entire faculty while he was there and 
I was there .e*.. He was never too busy to talk to you. And hear 
what you had to say. And still, uh, we had many meetings of 
che entire faculty that were congeniali I found it quite 
rewarding. .. .1 believe he (Edwards) worked closer with the 
administration because theVe were some partitions that were 
put up between classrooms that the teachers .wanted especially. 
I'm thinking of the primary grades. They did some ' 
partitioning I know. And my feeling about it was that it had 
become more teamc teaching than just on .ppen atmosphere. I 
think he felt that it had been too relaxed when he came...: 
After Eugene left, it wasn't long-before we departmentalized.; 
And I found that qxiite rewarding. We worked in a different 
way. One year I taught math all year. Another year I taught 
reading a whole year, another year social studies, and so 
forth. • Buf, I liked that. (9/29/29) 

The Everett '::hildren also noted some of the change and continuity 
evident in the change of principals at Kensington: 

■ t ^_ 

Obs: What is your impression of Mr. Edwards? * How do .you 
remember him? 

- ■■ i 

Daughter: He was really good I remember. ~ — LJuat remember he 
was strict.. I think ^kids^ were more scared of hlfe-than Mr. 
Shelby. No one wa^s ever scared of Mr. Shelby. Mr. Edwards 
was more like a principal, as you would think of a principal. 
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Second Son: Well, again I think when Mr. Shelby left he 
already was able to foresee that these things, the money was 
starting to dry up, a lot of the programs were churning to a 
halt, and Mr. Edwards then moved in and kind of started to 
restore some of the traditional district policies, and things' 
like that, for one reason or another. .Still, you had pretty 
much of a free roam in a lot of cases. The classes were 
structured, but whenever you wanted to, you cotild just go out 
to the library and do self-study. (1-1/27/80) 

Mrs. Tiemey was another who remarked about the changes that came with 
the appointment of Mr. Edwards: 

// 

/.Obs: So hcwXdid, say, Jimmy's education seem to change after 
that kind of...? 

Mrs. T: Well, he was bringing home homework. It didn't 
really change drastically. You know, they were saying, "Now 
you have to do this and now yo^u have to do that." They still 
had the three teachers and whatever but they kind of all 
grouped together, and said, "You are going to do this this 
time of day, and that that time of day, and you are not going 
to be out there fishing in the fish pond when you are supposed 
to be reading." , . . 

Obs: So there was some tightening of or making, it a little 
more structured, but still it had kind of a freedom. 

Mrs. T: Yeah. . ^ 

Obs: Did Jimmy bring home books at all his first grade? 

Mrs. T: No, not at the first grade, about third grade he 
started. 

Obs: How did you feel about that as a parent with no books in 
a school? 

Mrs. T: I cotild not understand, you know, I don't think they 
really had very many books to begin with. You have to give a 
child yisomething that he can see, you know. Even yourself you 
have to see what you are going to learn,' you can't, you know, 
unless they just kept repeating and repeating it and repeating 
it. 

ebiB-: — So^ow "did Jinnny feel about going from" no" books to- 

books? «^ 
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Mrs. T: Kind of a novelty. You know, "We have got an 
arithmetic book, can you believe this?" (Laughter) ....He was 
kind of pleased with the idea. "Look we have got books!" 

(11/12/80) 

> 

Mr. Edwards took charge at Kensington in Febriiary of 1966. By the fall 
of 1966, Edwards had assembled nearly an entirely new teaching staff. 
When we spoke with two teachers hired by Edwards that year, we learned 
more about the changes : 



Teacher: The kids were not allowed to make as many choices. 
(In Shelby's era) they were .allowed to make choices all day 
long. And choices in important things such as "Do I want to 
go to math class today, or do I want to go out and play?" And 
if they wanted to ^o out and play, they played. The first 
year I was there and we divided up for classes, there were 
three of us, and the first morning when we changed (students) 
"You go here- for this class," here for that class," half of our 
group went out the door. I said, "Where are you going?" I 
ran after them. "We're going for fishing poles." I said, 
"No, you're not. What do you want fishing poles for?" "Oh, 
we're going down to the creek to fish." And they all came 
back in and we started to ask questions. 

Obs: So w^s that tightened up then? 

Teacher: Ohyefiih, right away. We simply did that. "You may 
go out at recess time and we'll do that, but you don't have 
that choice now. We will go to math class when it's time. We 
irLll go to social studies class when it's time." 

Obs: Now, was that Mr. Edward's influence, or the teachers' 
influence? 

Teacher : At that point it was teachers ' . We 'went to him and ' 
said, "This is what happened, and this, is what we did at the 
moment. "„ And I can remembfir the three of us talking to him 
about it, and he said, "Oh no, the kids will have class" 
....Once we said to the kids, "This is the way we're going to 
do it now, we're^all new and this is what we've decided to 
do." There was nothing else, we did it that way. And the 
amazing part of this, the kids never said — or very seldom 
said, "But last year we...." I always found that very 
amazing. . ' 

Obs: So they adjusted and adapted quite easily. 
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Teacher: ,Yeah, and another thing I remember is when I passed 
out textbooks, the kids were terribly excited, "This is my 
book?" "Yes, It's your book." "And I get to keep it all 
year?" "All year." They really liked that textbook that they 
jiould keep in their desk. (1980) 



These instructional modifications appear to have been carried out 
swiftly and smoothly. They endured throughout Edwards' first six years. 
The District curriculum guidelines were followed to a greater extent 
than in Shelby's era. Teachers did more teaching, and students' 
learning activities were more scheduled and less independent. With 
these changes, the "Curriculum Center" and "Perception Core," where 
individualized learning materials were filed and used, took on a more 
library-like quality, and was renamed "Resource Center." Changes not- 
withstanding, we* are told that Ed<7ards was enamored of much .of what he 
saw at Kensington, at the end of the Shelby era. The "Continuous 
Progress" philosophy that ignored grade levels, and Instead referred to 

three "divisions" — Easic Skills, Transition, and Independent Study— 

24 

persisted throughout the Golden Age of Edwards. "Team Teaching" in 



vast open space "suites" alsor^contlnued^ Each division was assisted by 
a teaching aide . 

In 1969, four years after the opening of the Kensington School, Mr. 
Edwards produced a document entitled "The first ^OOdays."' Here^we 
find more evidence of the continuities with Kcuaslngton's innovative . 
beginnings: ' 



The term "Team Teaching" denot&d a departmentfilized instructional 
process -where groups of teachers would specialize in certain areas and 
switch students. . ^ 
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I am not certain 'as to all the changes that have taket^ place 
^±th the student organization from' day 43 to day 321 to day 
903, but I wilL attempt to present a general descri|>tion of 
the total time. Students are placed into three divisions in 
this manner: 

Basic Skills for 1st and 2nd year students and as the .title 
implies, the emphasis is "on ^he basic skills — Reading and 
Communicatfion and Mathematics. During tUis two year period, 
we 'hope to lay the foundation by developing the skills 
necessafy to communicate through the printed words, oral 
expression, the written word and the earlier computational 
skills. 

» 

The middle division is called Transition and is very signifi- . 
cant in my opinion. This two year period of 3rd and 4th year 
studenGs so often is the critical time when students do master 
and some do not master the skill areas.' By placing the 
students and staff In this type organization, we hope to 
decrease number of "do nots." I have the feeling that the 
gap between "primary" and "intermediate" needs abridge and 
this two year time period may help complete the span. 

The last two :^ars of a student's career at Kensington would ; 
be spent in the Independent Study Division, and as the name 
implies is designed to .help the student attain a degree of 
independence. The goal for these 5th and 6th year students is 
to continue to develop and refine the tools and to apply them 
to all learning experiences. 

. ^ \ r 

The term "Ungraded" has been used in connection with the 
^ school, and if the' reader feels the organizational pattern 
meets their definition of ungraded — fine. . I feel more 
comfortable wi'th the .continuous progress theory and would 
prefer to think in this vein. Our organizational pattern does 
permit free movement of students for instructional needs as 
determined by the staff. Students. may spend a portion of the 
' day In an arjaa other than his usual assignment and .may be 
doing work below or beyopd, in an effort to njeet his needs. 
Individualizing instruction is the basic goal for this type of 
student orgahization. ^ , (Doc, 1969) 

During Edwards' first six years there were changes in the physical 

plant, but these occurred more slowly than curricular change* A wall 

' II 

was constructed in the Basic Skills division, and the Covered Play 



We note a modification here for Transition has become a two year 
span rather chan the earlier one year period. 
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Shelter" had Its open northwesterly face sealed with brick. "The 



coldest place on God's earth," 



as teacher put It, became a 'gymnasium 



and lunchroom. The "Aquarium" was drained when carpet lint continued to 
clog the pumping system. Such physical changes, however, did little to 
alter the overwhelmingly "open" quality of the Kensington School. 
Visitors continued to flow through the building, but In smi^ller 
trickles. The principal who scheduled their visits was much more casual 
about the tour program the visitors received. Once again from ^ 
Edwdr^s' "First 1000 Days" we find both his perception and his causal 
reasoning, of the programatlc and archltectual Interdepetidencleis^ of the 



The accoustlcal value of carpeting Is most evident with the 
movement of students during their daily educational 
adventures. The aesthetic value Is evident In the way the 
children react to the more pleasant atmosphere. The movement 
of eqtilpment Is less distracting without the bump bump and 
Jangle jangle of metal and concrete. Flexibility Is accorded 
students to use the floor In small or large groups for — 



The use of carpeting In the building allows orderly permis- 
siveness; If that last word causes raised eyebrows, . please let 
me explain. I feel strongly that children must have freedom, 
and I think that Is orderly permissiveness, but not without 
respect and responsibility. Carpeting alone does not achieve 
this goal but It does assist; It adds to the total. Unmis- 
takably, the philosophy lii5>lled here Is caught and taught >by. 
the total staff" and the operation of the. school program. At 
the same time, I want the reader to understand that I feel the 
carpet^ing does assist the staff i.n the realization of thl^ 
\ goal. (Doc, 1969) 



style of Spanman and Shelby. While Edwards himself came up with new 



school: 




Michael Edwards, as various people have described him, would still 

t 

qualify as an innovator, though not of the "tllternative of grandeur" 
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Ideas, he also encouraged his staff to experiment* Mrs* Moore was 
working at Kensington during the "Golden Years" and she provided an 
example of such an enterprise designed to Improve relations between 
Kensington and Its parochial neighbor, St. Matthew's: 

Mrs. M: I had this Idea where I said to him, "You know It Is 
bad that we don't work In the community, like going to St. 
Matthew's Church." Okay, and I thought this would really be 
nice. It would really benefit the community If we shared 
things like with schools around us that aren't in Milford and 
I aske^d^hlm if we could Invite like St. Matthew's st^aff vdown 
here and maybe we could go up there and we could share things. 
It would really make for a much better feeling in" the 
qommunlty. As a Catholic myself I. know what they think. They 
think all public schools are rotten, and all public kids are 
even more rotten, and all public school teachers are looney. 
He said, "Oh, that really is a -good idea. "....So we Invited 
the staff from St. Matthew down here and we were all — all the 
teachers thought that was really super, we were all fired up. 
Two nuns came! I remember that, two nvtns came, and it was if, 
"Boy, they made us come down here," you know, "the dam 
superior made me. come!" It was that kind of feeling. But 
that didn't stop him, and he arranged for us to go, to 
Gordonvllle which had j.ust built that hew school. .. .W{f went 
out there to observe one day. .. .The whole staff went over 
there. We walked through the school and we could do anything 
we wanted to, observe, and whatnot. Then he arranged for us 
to go over to, they built that new school over in Western 
State, and it really got a lot of publicityj and he arranged 
for us to go over there.... We did get speakers in. We got a 
psychology professor, I can't thiiik of his name. He came 
over. He was reaJLly a good speaker. (5/24/80) 

The Everett children described another of Edwards' innqvatiotxs; one^ 
whl,ch maintained some of the spirit of the original Kensington program, 
but was more acceptable to a conservative community: 



Daughter: Don't you remember the (school) song? We were all 
together, we had our school colors. Don't you remember? You 
w6re president of /the school. 

Second Son: I was the president of the school! 
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Daughter: They had like Student Council, like in the grade 
school, you know, we had student representatives. . •7The 
Student Council thing was a big thing for elementary school. 

Obs: You know they don't have that now, so I would be 
interested in knowing a little bit about that. ••. You were the 
president, Paul? ■ 

Second Son: Believe it or riot. 

Obs: But they had like a student council. or something like 
that? 

Second Son: They had patrol boys and all that stuff. 

First Son: He was also the president of the Student Council 
In high school. 

Second Son: Yeah, Kensington really started me off in • 
politics. (Laughter) 

Daughter: But students would vote on things in the class, who 
was the representative. We voted on our school colors. 
School colors were purple and white. 



Second Son:x Yeah, we picked purple and white. 




Daughter: You^know, they would try to get you going on this 
voting thing, v^e had regular elections for stutf, 
representatives for homeroom. 

Obs: Was that in operation when Mr. Shelfy was there? 

First Son:. This was with Mr. Edwards. (11/27/80) 

As the Everetts continue, we learn of another significant change in the 
Kensington teaching staff; ' . 



Mr. E: Remember when they got that Black teacher in 4th 
grade? I think it was this basketball star's wife; And he 
(Edwards) was very secretive and said, "Well, she is Black, 
but she is real light." '(Laughter) Yeah, that was a big 
deal... It was the first Black teacher in the district, because 
we had no Black students then„. . . .AboXit 1970 they got her. 

(ir/27/80) 
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The Luebbert family moved into the Kensington attendance area in 1969. 



Mrs, Luebberf^s oldest child was entering the first grade that year. She 
shared with us some of her first impressions of Kensington: . 

Mrs, L: We had moved in back into Metropolitan City — ^we were 
living out of town — so, it was September of 1969, We moved 
into an apartment in Singleton Terrace- to start with, close to 
Kensington Elementary and we, moved down there because my 
husband works at Dynamic Electric. ,, .Calvin was 6, He had 
gone to kindergarten in New York, One of the reasons that we 
moved* back to the midwest was because of the school situation. 
You know, he went to school three hours In kindergarten, and 
was bused an hour aljd a half in the public school system, ao 
that was one of the reasons. I said, "I don't care, just get 
me closer to the midwest," and we moved back to Metropolitan 
City, and Calvin was 6, so he was going Into 1st grade,.,, And 
to be honest, we had really wanted to enroll him in St,^ 
Matthew's, and that was one of -the^ years they must have' had 
60, maybe, I think they did have two 1st grades, but there was 
a waiting list. So he did go on the waiting list. But I 
enrolled him in Kensington at the time,,,. And you know, when I 
went to enroll him, of course you looked at the school, you 
know,. I jtist thought this was gorgeous. You know, I didn't ' 
have any idea at the time of how the open environment worked 
or anything, •. .But with the open environment and team teaching. 
— I was really impressed, . ...Just the looks of the building 
inside*. Then it was still kept up nice, but it was much newer 
and it was quiet,... You actually had drapes and carpeting, you 
know. Indirect lighting. . 1 .air conditioning. And I thought, 
"Gee, it would be nice to spend a day in school like that!" 
So that was my first impression. (11/5/80) 

The discordant re3.ationship between the school and community which so 
taxed principal Shelby was reversed during the tenure of Michael 
Edwards. The'^first Mother's Club at Kensington began in the Edwards' 
years with Mrs. Luebbert its first president. She spoke about this 
unprecedented rapport: . -« 

Mrs. L:- Mr. .Edwarcis was — -how do I put it? — just a very 
special* person. Everyone respected him over there, and there 
were no personality conflicts or anything of theoSort* He 
worked hard with the children, and the children respected Mr. 
Edwards. He had a way of talking to kids, and he could just 
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say what he had to without using physical punishment or 
< anything of the sort. We worked with him quite closely with 
the Mothers' Club. (11/5/80) 



Mrs. Luebbert attributed at least a part of the success of Kensington 
during the "Golden Years" to the structure and\alues of the families 
living in the neighborhoods in this era: 

Mrs. L: I look back at those years when the kids started, and 
looking at families that they came from. There was not a 
working mother hardly among them. You know, mother usually 
was always at home. It looked like you sent a disciplined, 
maybe well balanced child down to Kensington. .. .but these 
children were from disciplined household to begin with. So 
that is maybe why the program worked to a point, you know. 

(11/5/80) 



Not by edict, but rather by example, Mr. Edwards', love of children 
became a model for teachers. Edwards' non-punitive approach to 
discipline, the strength of this personal rapport, and a co-operatlve- 

grotip of students with middle class values made for few "problems." 

» . I ' t 

c 

Students who were referred to the Principal for misbehavior found "a 
soft-spoken man who spanked only two children in ten years. 

The staff division and conflict that marked Shelby's early tenure' 
were changed drastically in Edwards' time- The pew Principal allowed 
the teachers considerable autonomy In instructional matters. The 
frequent faculty meetings, and late night and weekend- planning sessions 
all but disappeared. One^ of the teachers reflected on a happy and 
harmonious staff which worked hard under a considerate and thoughtful 
leader: ■ 

> 

Teacher A:^ And /the teachers got along together and we really 
loved each other. It was like one big happy family. It was 
really a rare experience. ; 
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Teacher B: And it has carried on all along, I think Mr, . 
Edwards instilled all of that, ^ 

Obs: How did he do that? \ 

Teacher A: He was a very selfless man. He always iiade you 
feel that whatever the moment, whatever the time, you were the 
most important thing right now. Not his wife, and not his 
family, and not his troubles, but you right at this moment. 
He was a very perceptive man. He could tell when you weren't 
feeling well. And even if you thought, boy, you were -hiding 
it really good. He would come in your classroom and say, "Why 
don't you go upstairs and rest, I'll teach this lesson for 
you," (1980) 



As ^e conclude this section on-the'Kensln'gton's "Golden Years", we 
need to note some significant events itrtt^^ residential and demographic 
context. In 1970, enrollments in the Mllford School District reached an 
all time high of nearly 10,9<^0, up about 27% from 1960. The four 
municipalities within the Mllford District showed different patterns 
underlying this overall growth. The cities on the west side of the 
district grew less than those on the east. The City of Milford Village 
changed least during the decade, increasing its numbers by only 1% and 
reaching 3,700. , The population of Carlton Heights increased 10% between 
1960 and 1970 and reached its peak of 14,000.^ Otr the east side, 
Marquette Acres climbed to, 3, 700 residents, representing an Increase of 
18%. The largest growth occurred in Camden ton, whose population of 
7,100 in 1970 was 50% higher than 10 years before. 

Milford 's unincorporated areas ^Iso reflected differential patterns 
of growth. On the west side, the subdivision of Edlnboirg Estates, built 
in the early *50's, was in a period of population decline which began 
several years earlier. New housing along the southern border of 
Edinburg Estates brought a cot^le of hundred new families into this 
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area, and temporarily offset the declining enrollments at* Hillside and 
Edinburg Schools, Few developable parcels of land were still to be 
found on the west side of Milford. One such lot, a Jtwo acre site in 
Edinburg Estates, shall receive further consideration in the section 
which follows. » 
f 

The area of greatest growth was the unincorporated areas on the 
east side of Mldvale Road, and all around Kensington. The construction 
of the 450 unit Singleton Terrace Apartment complex was only the begin- 
ning of a local trend that added 1,200 additional units to the Kansing- 
f:on attendance area in the years ahead. It is both convenient and desir- 
able at this time to pictorialize the magnitude, of apartment construc- 
tion around Kensington during the Golden -Years. We present as Figures' 
21 and 22 the patterns of land use in the vicinity of Kensington in 1965 
and seven years later in 1972-9 As can be readily seen, virttxally all of 
the construction subsequent to 1965 was in multi-family housing. Nestled 
around the east side of Kensington were the Prairie Vista, Verdun, and 
Tropicana apartments, all built in the late '60's. The Bordeaux Apart- ' 
ments were built~^in 1972 on the west side of Kensington. On the north 
side of the Kennerly •H'^lghts subdivlsipn, an apartment complex named 
Olympic. Village completed construction aroinid 1970. Due north of Ken- 
sdLngton, and separated by one of the few remaining good sized parcels of 
developable land in the district, was the Crystal Gardens . complex com- 
pleted in the late *60*s. Several other smaller groups of apartments are 
also shown in Figure 22. The significance of thi/massive build-up of , 
apartment; buildings will be apiireciated as we next consider the dynamics 
^of racial transition and the traditionalization of the Kensington Schdol. 
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Insert Figures 11 and 11 about here 



6.5 Changing Neighborhoods and Changing Schools; 1973 to 1980 

The Kensington School of 1972 under Michael Edwards was both alike 
and different from the same school during the Shelby era. Most would 
say that Kensington had become a better school, ' Between 1973 'and 1980 
the changes at Kensington were even more profound, and by the latter 
date very few ves^tiges of ^ the innovative years were to be found. Most 
we talked to felt the changes at Kensingtoii were necessary, but few 
wou].d argue that it was a better school than during the "Golden Years" 
of Michael Edwards. 

Between 1973 and 1980", the proportion of Black children attending 
Kensington increased from 4% to 60%. In the midst of this racial 
transition,, principal Edwards died and was succeeded by a less effectual 
leader named William Hawkins. When we ret^:imed to Kensington in 1979, 
we observed the Kensington faculty under 'Hawkins, and then the next year 
witnessed his successor Dr. Jonas Wales beginning to restore the 
leadership and stability that Kensington had lacked for so many years. 
Nearly everyone with whom we spok^ was optimistic about Kensington's 
future under the leadership and direction of Dr. Wales. The Kensingtor. 
• School, ho.wever, had become a very different school in the interim. 

^^this final section, we seek to document and explain the chjogW 
that we encountered at Kensington since. our earlier visit in the 
innovative years. As we proceed, we. find local and regional population 
djmamics'to be among the most potent determinants of Kensington' s 
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Figure 22: The Milford School District in 1980 



transformation, and conservative stabilization. However, we find that 
demography alone is insufficient to explain Kensington's traditionali- . 
z^tlon. Consequently ve consider such other mediating factors as 
changes in leadership, Board decisions on school closings and attendance 
boundaries, as well as community and staff reactions to the changing 
population. These, we are convinced, are equally salient to our 
understanding of the "reversion to the old Mllford" type that we 
predicted in 1965. 

During the 1972-73 school term, prominent events In Mllford' s 
context Included the orbiting of the Skylab satellite, the beginning of 
the IT. S. and" Soviet Strategic Arms Limitation Talks, an!d president 
Nixon's historic visit to the People's Republic of China. Against this 
backdrop, principal Edwards showed the first signs of failing health. 
Concurrently, the first Black families moved into the Olympic Village 

Apartjuents. Enrollments at Kensington were at a ^^ierable level of 

I .. . . 

500, and the fact that there were 20 Black children at school see^med to 

I ' ^ 

have caused little concern except in the Kennerly Heights subdivision 

bordering Olympic Village. 

The Vincents were among the many Black families that later moved 
into Kennerly Heights. They, like the other Mllford residents we 
visited, welcomed us into their home where we discussed a variety of 
school and community issues. On of the topics we came upon was the 
early reputation of Olympic Village among Black residents of 
Metropolitan City: \ 
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Mr. V: And like from talking -around, the most elite Blacks 
were living over tnere' at that time* The Blacks that were 
over there had some money, you know. ...You were, you know, 
"top of the tower" you might say, if you lived in Olympic 
Village. As a matter of fact for Blacks to know anything 
about Southtown Shopping Center was a big plus. Because you 
wotild be surprised, right now, the ones that donH know about 
Southtown Shopping Center. You know, I was surprised. I 
said, "You have never heard about it? I have been out there 
millions of timesl" They said, "You better watch it, what are 
you doing out there?" This was that type of a thing. This 
was, I lived, in the city in late '72 or early. '73. I could 
not believe it, it was really unreal. But you know that is 
why I think that the first Blacks did start buying, you know, 
over here, in late '73 or early '74. z (11/18/80) 

For long term White residents of ^ennerly Heights, such as the Bixby's, 
the subtleties of prestige were overlooked as the next- group of Black 
families moved into the apartments. As the Bixby's stated some of these 
families were displaced in the demolition of a large Federal Housing 
Project in the 61 ty and were aided by the government in securing housing 

r- 

at Olympic V4*H^8®« 



Obs: Now, somebody told me that Olympic Village was the first 
area where the Blacks lived, before they moved into here. 
They were out in those apartments. 

Mrs. B: Yeah, that was all F>arson's land you know, it 
belonged .to the Farsons family. And Gus lives right there in 
front of them in the white house, and he said that if he knew 

that they were going to build apartments in\ there when they 

bought that land, and that he wotild have never sold, he wotild 
have let that land go to taxes. Otherwise, because he raises 
a garden and sells' fresh vegetables. Of course he is retired, 
and boy, they were robbing him blind on the vegetables. What 
they did, what they moved in there, they moved all that from, 
the housing project, the one they blowed up down town, 'they 
moved all * that AM out here into 'Olympic Village. . . .J guess 
about three fourtns of the people in there was subsidized by 
the government. (12/2/80) 

The Bixby's reflected upon the re'Sl^nse of the White community 
adjacent to Oljnnpic village: 
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Mrs. B: A couple of families Tnove<L<Cip the street, wasn't it? 
And then there were a couple of houses the developer built in 
the subdivision, that he was renting. And then we heard that 
he sold one to a colored fariily, and then people panicked. 

Obs: You said people really panicked. What was the talk at 
that coffee klatches and what were' the neighbors saying when 
- the first -families moved in? 

Mrs. B: "Do you have any idea? Are you going to move? Are 
you going to sell to the coloreds? We got a couple of colored 
families In here. Are you going to sell out to colored^?" I 
said, "Why should* the colored run me out of my hpme?" And the 
ones that always^ said that they weren't going to sell, they 
was the first ones — did everything undercover — and sold. 

{ Mr. B: The main reason they were selling is that their 

children would be going to the same school that the coloreds 
were. When you get on these buses so a lot of it was the 
'going to school and the transportation. (12/2/80) 

In the next sever£il years, the wave of panic selling brought many young 
Black families into Kennerly Heights, including the Vincents and their 
two children. Mr. Vincent de^ribed what it was like moving in to 
Kejinerly Heights, as well as the bargains to be found by homebuyers such 
as he : ^ 



Mr. V: When we moved in it was so quiet. . .everybody was kind 
of into their own thing so much. It was really kind of hard 
to tell, you ^cnow. ' I think it was... really the following 
summer before I really even met any of the neighbors or any - of 
em, because it was, well naturally wlnteir everbody Is in.... 



Mrs. V: We didn't have many White neighbors either.... 

Mr. V: I felt a. little prejudice from the people that we were 
buying from, you know. They were not really prejudice, but 
they could not deal with this type of neighborhood, 
ai^d....They were so anxious to leave, ydu know, thkt I almost, 
got a steal, you know. I almost sto'ls^he place you know. 

(11/18/80) 



The vast majority of homes in Kennerly Heights were purchase4/through 
conventional financing. Several homes, however, were owned by the 
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Federal- Hotislng and Urban Development authorities. Subsidies by HUD 
were seen by many White residents as responsible for bringing an 
undesirable element into the neighborhood. -The story the Bixby's tell 
embodies the realization of the worst fears of many Whites : 

Mrs. B: When our next door neighbor ^old out, she said, "You 
are going to get some nice neighbors." Well,^ the nice 
neighbors moved in at 3:00 in the morning next door here to 
us, this house her'e. And I said to my husband, "l think they 
are not working people. I just wonder what kind of neighbors 
we are getting?" It scared me. I was ready to pick up and 
•go./ So it was a family, and 27 people moved in next door here 

Obs; 27 people? 

Mrs. B; Three bedrooms. They had three bedrooms, and every 
time I would go outside the little boy would say to me, "Hey, 
you white bitch, what are you looking at?" 

Obs: How old was the boy who said this? ' 

Mrs. B: Five years old, and that boy started going to 
3 kindergarten and gets expelled in a week's time two times.... 
They lived there 18 months, and they evicted them. Moved them 
right out into the street. And I tell you what, they was like 
, bats and rats. You didn't see them all day. You don't see a 
bat all day or a rat all day. But boy, it comes after dark 
and they move like fleas. So we was scared to leave our prop- 
erty, afraid they would break the windows In. ...No, it was.... 

But I'm going to tell you like it is. Our grandson was 
outside and he come running in and he said, "Grandma, there is 
some cars parked over there!" Well, right across between our 
driveway and their driyCHfy one car parked, one car parked 
right opposite their driveway across the street, and two 
police cars on the comer. I wient outside to see because I 
just figure you just don't never know with what we had living 
next door.... Two plain clothes cops and a uniform cop, were on 
each side of the door. It was something like they was taking 
a movie, and they raided the place here. And »they brought 
four guys out in handcuffs. ' ' 

Obs: Do you have any idea what they were arrested for? 

'Mrs. B: Oh yeah, for dope and for they had stolen a. bunch of 
stolen property. ... 
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The Bixby's continued the description of some additional hardships they 
endured; 

Mrs, B: They all had the records* with the filthy four letter* 
words in there, and I meani they» I told my husband them 
people must have to^ be deaf — really, 

Obs: You could hear everything, 

Mrs. B: Oh, see our bedroom is right there, and the carport 
is right there, just like our carport is here, ' We slept in 
the main bedroom there, f,, We don't have air conditioning, Jhe 
windows is open and I had to keep the windows on that side of 
the hotiae always closed becaixse the kids were wetting the 
houde down with the hose they have In a water fight, and my 
beds and the floors and everything, curtains and drapes and 
everything, would be soaking wet. It made you kind of scratch 
your head and say, "What is this world coming to,", •,,As a 
.matter of fact, this family thdt I was telling you that had 
those people, they turned the electric off In September, ,, and 
they were still living there. Our bedroom was right there, 
and right on the outside there the back of the hotise is the 
meter, and one night I heard glass breaking, I thought 
somebody was ^breaking in, they broke the hell out of the light 
meter, and hopped^or jumped the meter. 



Mr, B: After they got caught doing that they cut the wires 
out on the tree so they couldn't get it. Then they drove the 
car up. against this^^lndow here and. used the car battery and 
used this for lights, ^ 

Mrs, B: Cigarette lighter. You know, where you can stick(^thje 
cigarette lighter In the spot lights, and one day they eyi^cted 
them. They found a lot of damage, • They pulled tlie wall postK 
out of the wdll, the lights, .all the fixtures In the bedroom 
.,,Weli, they went over there and they /was gonna evict them 
that time, and she said we are in ,the process of moving. 
Well, this was the week before Thanksgiving, Then ny dog was 
barking and I'm a nervous person, so I wondered what. he was 
barking about. This man said, "Anybody living here?" I, said, 
well, "Yes,", , ,and he says, "Can I come over lady?", he told 
me he was from the housing authority and I told him whd I was, 
and he said, "Can I come over and use your phone and call my 
boss?" He called his boss and he'' said,' "What the hell you 
want me to do? Do ybu want me to g^t my head blpwed off?" He 
said, "You -sent me out here to piit padlocks on," and he said, 
"There is somebody living in that house, " He. said, "I went to 
open that door tp put a padlock on it and they would have shot 
me," And he talked on the phone, turned around and said, " 
Mrs, Bixby, I want to 'tell you something," he says," "I th^nk 
you from the bottom of my heart and my wife thanks you and my 
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kids thank you, because they will have their Daddy home for 
Christinas." Two days later he came out and he brought me a 
box of chocolates. (12/2/80) 

Less likely to go noticed were such community development activities in 
Kennerly Heights as were initiated by Mr. Vincent who, like other home 
owners, was concerned about the quality of life in the Kennerly 
neighborhood. Vincent was one of the prime movers in the reactivation 
of the Kennerly Heights Improvement Association. Had the KHIA been in 
place at the time of the Bi:royJs complaint, , it surely would have played 
an active role in the eviction. Mr. Vincent described the more mundane' 
functions of the organization, and in sp doing-, harkens images of the 
MVIA a half century earlier: 



Mr. V: Well, you know, after I was h^re for awhile there was 
a group of people who weren't really satisfied with the 
cooperation we were getting from the Suburban County as far as 
you would ask for something or call over to the county 
supervisor about soiaathing that we wduld'want to get done. 
And we decided that, well, basically a couple people, we 
should get together and form a block imlt^ At that' time we 
actively all came, together in a group 'and we realized that we 
already had a Home Improvement Assaciation here, it just was 
not functioning. It had been around «ince I9^tu We talked to 
different advisors from the Comty and told ixs v^hat ve had to 
do to make the organization active agaiu^ So wa did that, we 
elected officers and went through the h&s±c ohan^efi^ you know, 
got a president and vice president, s^ad thfsre you «e, there 
is our Kennerly Heights Improvement Association- You know, it 
kind of sprang up on me, because I was not really ready for 
it. I was not one of those 'people who said, "I*m tired of 
this and I'm tired of that." They said, '^ell, we want you !" 
You know it kind of happened, but basically that is what the 
Kennerly Heights Improvement Association really is. There was 
a big transition of people at one point, and it was, just that 
group of people getting together, so that our voice would be 
heard. 

Obs: One of the things that your wife mentioned was that at 
Halloween you had some sort of letter that was sent out to 
tell people whether or not they were interested in trick or 
treaters coming by and that sort of thing, and that would be, 
I guess, a good example of one of the services that the 
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organization provides for the community.- Could you maybe give 
me a couple of other examples of things that you have done in 
the past couple of years? 



I have a 
the 



Mr. V: Okay, well, we. do things like that,, or just yesterday 
for example I had a guy out with concrete. You know 
problem with my .carport, you know, the foundation of 
ground is sinking away, and I had him out to give me 
estimate on what it would cost me to get it done. By the same 
token 'I talked to him about doing a number of the houses. So 
you know, he quoted me a figure what it would cost me if he 
just came out and did mine, and you know what group jliscounts 
we would get. So before the next meeting I will send out 
another letter, and tell anybody or any people that have the 
same problem that I do who will be offered the service that we 
have to these people. And in the past years in the summer 
months we have had something called spring fests, you know. 
Little deals in the neighborhood for the kids you know, block 
off a street or something. .. .We just kind of gdft everybody 
from the subdivlsicp, you ki^ow, to be over there. We 
entertained the kids, kad by the same token we will try to 

^ build the organization and pick up on any problems or 
something. It, is never a problem picking up, on problems.. .. 
But, you know, those type of things (problems) are basically, 
you know, what we deal with. We are in the process now of 

''working on the county to repave all of the streets, you -know. 
More or less upkeep type of things. Keeping the neighborhood 
at where it does not loose anything. It may not^aln, but 
everybody is very optimistic that it Is going to gain.... 
Keeping the property value where -it is, and anything that 
might fall into that is basically what we do. If we feel like 
we have a problem with people in the neighborhood that don't 
want to uphold the standards, then we have our bylaws in which 
they are bound by the county, and we can always call the , 
county and they enforce our laws.... So basically it is an 
upkeep type of a thljig, you know. Anybody that don't want, to . 
al?l^e by the rules— we have a problem that people do ' get in 
here, who are not as strong in one. area as we would like them 
to be, where people do get in, you know, that we really woxild 
not accept probably under our standards. But with the ruies 
that we have set up, you know, with the county backing us we 
don't have a problem getting them out. So if they don't abide 
by the rules — ....If we run into a problem with somebody's , 
grass growing extremely high. . .w^ can go in and cut that grass 
and charge them a fee. .. .Another thing ^that we have is the 
"Crime Blockers." We initiated that like the first year that 
we first got started and we had the police come out. 1 think 
we got 80% of the people over here are Crime Blockers.... 
Everybody has got their card, you" know, and , everybody is kind 
of looking out for each other. (11/18/80) 
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While Whites In Kennerly Heights quickly dwindled to fewer than 10%. a 
sense of common, purpose united the two races. Mr. Vincent served as 
president of the KHIA and Mr. Blxby was the organization's vlce^ 
P(resldent. Vincent defscrlbed one of the advantages of bl-^:aclal 
participation In the Association: 

Obs: Are there any White members of the home owners 
association? 

Mr. V: Yes, we have John Smith, right down here on the block, 
he is one of the trustees, which are really our enforcers. 
You know. . . .Welli my vice president is White. And one of* the 
trustees. .. .John Smith can go over to County Seat, you know, 
and it sounds, it might sound racial or what have you, but if 
a ^White man goes over to County Seat, you know, just' their 
presence has a little bit more bearing. \ (11/18/80) 
» ■ . 

J 

The path of Black migration from the City to the Suburbs was from 
* north to south along the Richmond Road, and bounded on ,the west by the 
Midvale Road; In effect, the west side of the district remained 
virtually a:ll White, while the majority of integration occurred on the 
east side. Around Kensington, a couple more apartment coii5)lexes — 
Prairie-^ Vista and Tropicana — participated in the HUD program, and 
scores of additional low income families came into^the Kensington 
attendance area. Tfie managemen^^Dt Singleton Terrace Apartments elected 
not to participate in the subsidized housingj, and maintained a predomi- 
nantly White population which never fell below 90%. 

Inside the Kensington School, the response by the White faculty was 
only a little short of panic. Mr. Edwards, in his proactive style, 
tried to prepare himself and staff for the imminent changes just as the 

first Black children were arriving at Kensington. Not finding. a great 

r 

deal of support from the Central Office, Edwards arranged on his own to 
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bring speakers from a recently Integrated district to come to Kensington 
to help In tihe transition. As one of "the teachers who attended noted, 
the venture did not have Its Intended effects: 

Obs: As that began to change. If you would tell me about how 
Mr. Edwards responded or what sorts of things .he did. 

First Teacher: He had speakers In, I shouldn't say speakers, 
he brought this principal in from North School District from a 
school that had gone through this same thing (racial 
transition). And that principal came and brought two of his^ 
' teachers, one was White aiid one was Black, and we went to the 
theatre and they talked to us and we asked them questions 
and.... I remember distinctly he would call — he also tried to 
^^^.gftOhelp from Central Office, yoU know, and we need such and 
such or pould we have a course where we would learn. I think 
one of the biggest things was the Black langtiage that 'you 
didn't understand, you know. He tried to get Central Office 
to have some sort of course' where we would all simply learn 
about this, you know^ before it occurred. And they said, "No, 
it is not our problem." Like it is only going to stay in your 
school so, "Why shoxild we help you?" That is your problem, 
ha, ha, hal Are t^ey surprised now. ....At this meeting with 
the North Distriet there was a lot of resentment aftet it was 
over among the teachers, because this Black teacher' put us 
down. I mean she really put us down. 

Second Teacher:' The general feeling after that was over was 
that they really did not help you. 

First Teacher: Right, she didn't tell us anything that we 
didn't already know. In fact some ^f the stuff we could have 
told her. You Icnow, but the whole time we were in that 
theatre she jiist put us down right and left. She was the 
rudest person that I have ever met. And even Mr. Edwards 
commented, veil you know, "That was a big waste of time, they 
should not have brought her!" 

Second Teacher: He tried. 

First Teacher: The principal was really good. And so was the 
White teacher who really, she said things that we could 
identify with, but the Black teachei;, it was like she was 
• attacking us, you know, her attitude was, you know, "If you . 
are going to tleach Black kids ^ you should know all this. You 
shotJ.d not have invited me over here." And her big thing was 
"cultural." Well, this was a "cultural" thing. You would ask 
about anything, and it was a "cultural" thing. That was* her 
big thing, "Well, if that is a cultural thJ^g, I still want to 
know about it," you know. ...It was pathetip. ' (5/24/80) 
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Undaunted, Mr. Edwards tried another idea which another teacher .talked 
to ufi about: 



Teacher: This group came in as second graders, and they were 
an immature group. I walled them off with pieces of cardboard 
" and scenery with a puppet show and attempted to remove one 
piece at a time. It was a very unique groUp of children. ... I 
went to a workshop- and they said to try and let the children 
arrange the room the way they want it without any influence. 
Well, this was a fine group to attempt this with. 

Obs: Is this when the racial changes were beginning? 

Teacher: Yeah, it was just about in there. We really needed 
an "upper," we needed something to really boost us to know we 
.were right, not wrong, and the workshop was so exciting. You/ 
started the workshop at 8:00 and you were finished at lO'iOO^at 
night.. ..So I just put all the deaks^ together including my 
desk and asked them to please arrange the classroom. They 
placed my desk in the center and placed their chairs around my 
desk so that each child could touch me. if they needed to. 

(1980) 

. I • 

Two oth^r teachers spoke with us and described some of ,the changes in • 
instruction and the physical characteristics of the Kensington School in 
the mid 1970 's: 



Teacher A: Iri those first years I don't ever remember having 
a child who read below fifth grade level, and having them at 
fifth grade level was rare. So now all of. a suddeil you had 
this whole buncj^ that — you had to re-vanjp your whole thinking, 
you know, and you couldn't teach them as a whole group. You 
had to re-vamp completely. Because those kids needed more 
help and you knew right from the beginning that these kids are 
never going to* be up to grade level by the time this year 
ends. 

Obs: Is this the period where. "grade levels" were used? 

Teacher B: Yeah, that's sort of when the "divisions" and that 
all fell by the wayside I think. 

Teacher A: And more and more teachers reqiiested walls. That 
was the first thing thej thought — I s»>' they thought "if I 
have two walls, one on each side, ±t w?/^l be better." 

Obs; Was this because of noise levels ^ in part? ^ 
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Teacher A: Well, I think the discipline entered in too. You 
had children who weren't there in school Just to listen to 
you. I mean some of these kids weren't willing to sit. (1980) 



During the time when Kensington teachers were struggling to adjust to 



their changing classroom conditions, Mr. Edwards' health continued to 



He still believed that, his philosophy and program plan were sound. Yet 



as a supportive principal, he made compromises for teachers, such as the 
construction of walls. One teacher remembered Edwards^ final days, and 



Teacher: Mr. Edwards would, be -absent only for tests^, only for 
hospitalization. He would be absent for a half a day with 
chemotherapy which made, him dedthly sick.^- We watched him die 
is what we really did. We watcHed the man 'that used to run up 
the steps and run down the steps barely be able to get up, and 
have a very difflctilt time getting down. Sut never did he 
lose his finesse, his class, his ability to make a decision, 
or uphold someone, or to tell them they were wrong. I think 
the last thing I ever heard him say — one of the teachers went 
in and asked for.^a wall. He iaid, "As long as I am principal 
of tii±s schools, ve will never let another wall go up." 

Ohaz He was committed to the same philosophy. 

Teacher: Right, right. And even whisn he was in the hospital 
....his only desire was to get back to this school, because 
this was his school, this was his responsibility. . .and all 
this time we had problems — we" had classroom problems, fights, 
knives, you know, we had problems. .. .We didn't take them to 
him because he had enough problems. So we learned^ in 
essence, to fend for ourselves, to go to different people to 
g^t the assistance that we needed. I spent hours on the phone 
at night gettin^parental assistance. . . .We just protected— % 
don't think Central Office ever realized for ye^rs how sick 
the man was. , (1980) 

t ■ — 

Changes. occurred in Mr. Edwai^s' final years • A couple of walls 

went up and there was more teaching done in self-contained classrooms. 

The references' to the three "Divisions" began to fade and more was heard 



degenerate, 




ot; his^ill to see the school through its trying times. 



the supportive staff clQsed ranks around, the leader: 
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about specific grade levels. The "Continuous Progress" philosophy 
became seriously challenged as students with lower achievement were 
enrolled. The creation of "Transition Rooms" between grade levels and 
the use of itinerant Special Services personnel was a programmatic 
change to avoid retaining students at grade level. The most significant 
curriciular change occurred in 1975 with the district-wide adoption of 
the McMillan Reading series. Its 36 .achievement levels made for a more 
highly individualized approach to reading, but at the same time added 
stress to the teacher by increasing the numbet of instructional groups 
for each and requiring more time to be spent in preparation. 

The 1972 to, 1976 years were difficult ones* Difficult for the 
group of minority .students entering a suburban school, and difficult for 
the White faculty unused to teaching Black students and lower socio 
economic groups of children. Mr. Edwards struggled to the last to 
uphold the philosophy and plan that ha;^ bom fruit in the "Golden Era." 
^® P^ncipal held iast to his child-centered beliefs and maintained his 
soft-spoken, uon-punitive discipline styla to the end. A coh^ive and 
, committed faculty rallied around their leader. During Mr. Edwards* last 
days he was planning to relocate the "AdmJjiistrative Suite" and convert 
its cpen space to a kindergarten area. Edwards* plan was' never 
implemented, though other changes in the Administrative suite followed 
soon after his death. Mr. Edwards* impact on the school and community can 
best be summarized by a single point: the name Kensington was changed 
to Michael Edwards Elementary School. (For purpoaes of clarity and 
continuity, we shall con^rijaofe to call it Kensington). 
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For some White families,, the Kensington school seemed no longer 



suitable for their children. In the Catholic community around 
Kensington, the alternative was SC. Matthew's, a choice Mrs. Luebbert 
made. This past president of the Kensington Mothers' Club tells of the 
cii'ci!mstances that led her to withdraw her youngest daughter from the' 
public school' 

Obs: Could you reflect^ on-the changes in the community or the 

^ similarities in the community during the latter part of your 

children's time in Kensington School? 

Mrs. L: I. think the .community was changing in so far as a lot 
of the families that had lived here for years were moving out. 
New families were moving in. The ap'artments. . .really were 
going through a transition period. You know, people in and 
out, in and out, more than norm^* Then I think they were 
getting a lower class of people in there. ^ Because you could 
almost tell by the way the children 'were dressed, by ' 
attendance and tardiness* .. .So that it is kind of going 
through that change, ^lug_the— racial c hangeV You -know, some--, 
of the apartments 7T^"don*T^know then if they were gotremment 
funded,, but some of the apartments were within one year had 
gone from completely White to almost the completcsly 

opposite I would say maybe '73 or '74. Yolu know, then you 

really could kind of. tell the neighborhood was changing and 
' school ^as chaaging 'to a po*int> too. It seemed like they were 

having greater discipline prob;Lemfl like. . . .Kids running away 
from school a lot, you know, some one slapped a teacher, or 
and this was When there was an -influx of Black children coming 
in, and there were, you know, a few of the Black children that 
were just discipline problems. And you knoVj they wotxld just 
be very belligerent in cAass^and say you are all "prejudiced." 
- You know, that was a big word at the timc becaWe these^ 

the first Black children. (My son at Mllford High was) in 

a couple of altercations where he yds the one that was 
injured. You know really due to the school district's fault. 
It was like they let the football players patrol a bus of kids 
on. the last day 6f ^cliool, and they were supposed to keep 
, discipline on the busses, and they sent two boys on a bus into 
a completely Black neighborhood- And there was a disturbance 
once the kids were off the bus, and he broke up the fight, 
which is -what they were supposed to do, and he got hit on the 
head. You iQiow, they called me from the hospital. I mean 
these are things that we had a sour feeling about the school 
district because he didn't have" my permission to do that. He. 
did not have written or verbal permission. .. -I could not 
believe that they let two White boys patrpl s school full of 
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Black children in a Black neighborhood without my permission, 
I just, you know, oh the phone I said, "He betcer be axright 
or I will own that school district!" I was so upset, and when 
I got over .to the hospital md hs was bleeding from his ear, 
and they had not x-rayed him vet, •••It look :d sarious, and the. 
woman that had called me was some type of head of the bua 
drivers, and I said, "You better have someone else there to 
talk to me why this happened /Ithout my penricaion^ • • • As a 
result Dr^ Geo,rge was ofer there, and I just could not believe 
that they were so down r^.ght lacking in common sense and 
stupid, and he said, "But we have been doing this for years^" 
You been doing it for years, you know, this is not ten years 
ago, when you might have had some fights, which I'm sure they 
did, but you weren't projecting two White children in an all 
Black bus into an all Black subdivision and whan in fact they 
were breaking up was almost a domestic quarrel between two 
families. So you weren't just talking about children" in a 
quarrel with other kids, I mean this cduld have been something 
really dangerous, you know. I could not believa they allowed 
something like that. You know, I don't know, I should have 
asked him, it was his junior year, if they asked him to do 
this if you are a senior. I just hope that the practice is 
stopped.... I was afraid, you know, the police asked that we 
make a police report. As it turned out I think the school 
district did make a police report on the incident. I was 
afraid to because of, you know, something that cduld happen to 
my son, something could happen to the two girls, you know. 
You know, it is easy enough to find out where live.... My 
son had to stay in bed two days, he had a slight concussion. 
What was .bleeding was a scratch that was in the ear. It was 
pretty deep, and they didn't see it at the time. So, he had 
to stay in bed for two days. And of course the phone'was 
ringing, his friends were called to see, his teachers were 
calling to find out how he was and why it went on, and to 
apologize to him. 'But, you know, what I could not undarstand 
well, I was going to tell you that' a couple of days later, the 
next day a group of White boys went into that neighborhood 

A99M?8^i?? the. boys j^^^^ The ^whole. problem - 

would have been completely avoided if they had not started out 
by sending children to guard other children. This was 
ridiculous. "They a::e the big boys." "Well, send big 
teachers, I don't care who you send, don't send the children. 
You aie. putting them into a dangerous situation, 'if you are 
trying not to have racial problems don't instigate 
them." ...And the kids at school say, you know, the Black kids 
get away with more. So you know, when his friends stopped by 
to see him I said don't atart anythingT^it is not worth it, he 
is .fine, and even if he weren't, doing something like that 
would not help.'^Jfou know, a little common sense.... 
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Mrs. Luebbert offered another example of the racial tensions at Milford 



High: 



Mrs. L: You know, they called me at school, "Come and get 
Calvin. He has been suspended for fighting."- I said, 
"Fighting, what for?" "He was in a fight, he admitted it. 
You will have to come and get him." I said, "I'm coming to 
get him, but I want to talk to somebody." That is an 
automatic rule whenever yoi:^. are, no matter who is involved 
J each boy ^3 suspended, there is no reasoning whp started it or 
anything. .. .They are both automatically suspended, which I 
didn't want on his record. You know, because he was applying 
for college. .. .He had some baseball scholarship offers, and I 
just thought I don't want' that on his record. Anyway. .. .The 
boys were left unsupervised ... .. They were , left to do whatever 
they wanted. The incident started over the Black boys were 
playing basketball in an area where my son and some other boys 
were playing kick ball or something. . The Black boy took their 
ball, and Calvin went and got it. The next thing he knew the 
Black boy, you know, h^ turned around and the Black boy hit 
him. Well, he hit him in his mouth, and- Calvin thought he 
lost his tooth, so he didn't junjp up and hit the bpy back,' 
well*, no one did. Now, no one saw this going on, and at the 
time there were six ot seven teachers in the gym. Now this is 
not a very big gym. He goes into the bathroom. . .when the 
principal is coming out of it, and he did see Kevin's mouth 
bleeding, but he thought that he<]uflr got hurt In gym^ class, 
and he didn't question him'. Calvin rinses his mouth out, and 
the more he is thinking about this, the madder he is getting. 
His tooth w£8 okay, his gum was cut, and he said, "I just 
could not help nrjrself mom, I was mad that thfey are still 
geting away with stuff, that, you know, the. things that they^^ 
get by with that the Whites would never have gotten by with." 
And he said, "I just came out and tapped him on the shoulder, 
and I said, 'Now we are even!' and I punched him, and he fell 
down." He said, "Now we are even, just lay off." Well, no/ 
one saw" this either : Now,vthere had" to be a few kids watching 
at this time, kids punch each, other, no adult, I should say,, 
said that they saw this, and then the next thing they knew the 
Black boy had gone and gotten a hockey stick. Calvin turned 
arovmd and he was running at hdLm with a hockey stick; and by 
then soiae -of' the teachers noticed that there was one boy being 
' chased around the room by another one with a hockey stick^ and 
evidentally he^ tri^id to hit the principal with the hockey 
stick, the Black boy. So you know, I get this story from . 
Calvin. And I said, "I don't want him suspended, you know, T. 
just don't think it' is his fault. There should have been, 
something should have happened when the first pvnich vras 
thrown. .. .'You are leaving, ten Black boys on their own that are 
/ discipline problems that were kicked out of the normal gym 
^ classes. «* They should not be on their own. I was so mad 
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because I could not get anything from the principal. We had ' 
to go over for a conference^ before Calvin could be reinstated 
•..•You don't want to have problems, don't put kids in 
situations that lead directly to, and as it so happened it 
could have been White boy, but it wasn't. I mean, this leads 
to racial problems. You know, he was suspended .for ten days, 
at a time, you know, I don't like any suspension. You know, 
it went on his record. I don't know what it will mean. I 
don't know, I was just mad. I thought okay, let him be 
suspended but keep it off his record. It has got to go on his 
record. I was just mad, I thought that even if they had stuck 
to the rules that admitted that #hat happened, you knoi/, it 
won'^ go on any more. Someone will be watching over the kids, 
even though you know, that you know, well, they are seniors, 
they should not need supervision. I said, "Okay, you can 
leave children unattended, but why did you leave ten children 
that were kicked out of normal P.E. programs left to their own 
devices? It just, you know, they create the situations a lot 
of times.. 



Ae we talked about Mrs. Luebbert's decision to withdraw her youngest 
daughter from Kensington, some of the trade-offs betvreen the public and 
parochial system became apparent: 

Obs: When Earn started going to St. Matthews, did Vou consider 
that an improvement over, in terms of the things you worried 
about as a parent, or did you find it there too, I'm just 
curious. 

Mrs. L: Right, what one lacks the other one malkes up for, but 
the other then lacks something else. No, it was a big 
transition for her. . Really, I don't know if it was just 
because going from'^the open environment and free time and the 
independence and such, she is a good student also. She 
started fifth grade out there in a work book that she had done 
two years ago in English and spelling's You know, she said, "I 
did this two years ago, this English workbook. "--She knew a 
lot of the girls up there, it was not so much that it was new 
children, because she played sports with all these kids, they 
lived in the neighborhood^. And a lot of them had left 
Kensington sooner, so that it was not so much adjustment fo- 
the children, because she knew them. It was just the environ- 
ment. Ypn know, they were treated a lot more immature than 
the children at Kensington. The discipline was just rules for 
discipline sake. Making absolutely no sense you know, so that 
they were broken all the time. I don't knov, it was just, it 
was almost like going to (a Catholic) school 25 years ago. 
They are still doing that, you know. 
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Obs: And the xmlforms too I suppose. 

f 

Mrs. L: '^Oh, she hated that, but to me that was a great plus. 
You know. Catholic school that Is one of the big advantages, 
the uniforms. She hated It. I think what she hated most, she 
was.tyall, and the first four weeks she had leg cramps because 
the desks were small and she was tall, and when you have to 
get up, and It was fimny.. And tlien the big ptush on religion. 
She was really upset about that. I think mostly they are all 
Catholic and they have all attended the parish school of 
religion once a week. But now It was a lot of emphasis on 
Christ and a lot of emphasis on dying, and emotionally she had 
nightmares about the crucifix and I don't know. Just 
comparing the two educations, I would think she got better 
basics in English than the other two children got and that is 
the only difference. (il/5/80) 

We spoke with the principfil of St. Matthew's School, Sister Mary Joseph, 
who explained parish policy along with some of the difficulties, in 
enforcing it: . ^ 

Sister': In this school here, they are all Catholics. And 
Father is very strict about that. He will not accept a child 
if the parents are not practicing their religion, becauae he 
says it is a contradiction. He says we are teaching one way 
and the parents, are just tearing down what we are trying to 
* teach, s^r4ie ia very, very serious about that. ^He does check 
on the people. / 

Obs: You talked about the policy of admitting only Catholic 
children. Do you have applications or requests from 
non-Catholics of any considerable degree? 

Sister: We do in fact. A number of Catholic parishes in the 
area will take non-Catholics, but they have a big fee, say 
$600.00 or something. Father has been offered $700.00 if he 
will take the youngster. We do have quite a few that would 
- like to come in. 

Ots: I- see. ^ ' 

Sister: But we don't have the room. We are stabilized now. 
T;"'hen I came here five .years ago, and the enrollment was 488. 
In one year we lost 30 families moving out to east county. A 
lot of people npw are* staying. - 

Obs: Do you have any notion- why they were moving? 

Sister: Because of the Blacks. 
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Obs: Blacks moving In. That Is one of the major changes In 
the Kensington elementary school. It Is now over 50% Black, 
,That is really a very dramatic change from years ago when it 
was all White. Some of the applications that you have here, 
are from non-Catholic families. Do you sense that they are 
trying to avoid education with -the Black chilc|^ren? 

Sister: Well, yes. They won't tell you, well, even our own. 
We feel that a number have transferred from Kensington, from 
Johnson, from Field here because of the Black, but you hkve to 
take their word. You have to take their word but indirectly 
it will come out the yoiaiigster will say, "Oh, I couldn't get 
along with the Black, that is why my mother sent me here*," 
But Father- asks them, and he said all you can do is believe, 
hoping that there is 'a certain -amount of integrity there, 

Obs: And if they are Catholic families, they are entitled to 
the Catholic education. 

Sister: Yes, that is right, 

Obs: Could you estimate how many children, or what percentage 
of children had formerly attended Kensington Elementary 
School? - ^ ' 

Sister: I think we have at least 30 this past year from the 
public schools in* the area, 

Obs: I see, so that might have been Johnson or Field as well 
as Kensington, 

- \ • ' 

Sister: Yes, And I hate to say it but educationally they are 
not up to our stal^dards. We really dread getting them in 
because they are jthe ones that are behind, A youngster being 
able to compete with our own is rare, they are always behind, 

Obs: Any particular subjects, or generally behind? 

<t ■ * • 

Sister: Just generally behind. Arid we ask' them and they ^ay 
we never got homework. We do insist on that,,,, That what the 
,teachers teach during the day then it should be reinforced at 
night. The weekend is the exception, ^ , ,In fact otir parents 
insist on having homework. And even when they are sick, I got 
two calls this morning, the yottngster is ill, but would I 
please send her the homework home, and I said well, if she is 
ill and Christmas vacation. is coming up why don't you just 
skip it. But they are very anxious and you find the Black 
parents are extremely concerned abou^ their youngsters* 
learning, I believe they are harder on their children, than 
the White parent, because they want them to succeed and I 
would say we have a b'etter class of Black, They are well to 
do, 
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Obs: I see. Sister, in the last six years, ^you indicated ^ 
that in the firsti;^part and currently things have tended to' 
stabilize somewhat, and there was a time when things were not 
so stable. Coiild you explain some of the instability that 
occurred in the last six years? 

Sister: I would think it was becaiise of , the Blacks moving, 
int© "the area. The people were afraid. Some of them have put 
themselves into debt, you know, taxes, just to move out of the 
parish. And, they come back and they don't say they are sorry 
that they moved, but elaborate on all the hardships out there. 
I have noticed that when they leave the Catholic school they 
go to a public school. In other words, it is of financial.... 

(12/22/80) 



During the final years of Michael Edwa2;5ls decade as Kensington's 
principal, the nation was also enduring. a variety of major stresses 
which Included the Arab oil embargo and gas lines, tbe^^ resignation of 
vice president Spiro Agnew over charges of tax evasion, Watergate, and 
the unelected presidency of Gerald Ford. Unemployment rose to over 9Z, 
25 million Americans were on the welfare rolls, and inflation threateifed 
to erode the pi^rchasing power cf an increasingly aging population. 
Just before Mr. Edwards' death, the United States suffered inte?aiational 
humiliation as Saigon fell to the Viet Cong, as millions of Americans 
watched the desperate evacuation on television. And while there Is no 
way to estimate their numbers, it is fair to say that many of those vbo 
returned from Vietnam were former Mllford and Kensington students. More 
than a few who gave their lives in Southeast Asia also lived along the 
stretch of the Marquette Creek basin that was Mllford. Perhaps the most 
striking reminder of the war which we encountered was finding a half 
dozen Vietnamese refugees ^^^Kenslngton on oiir return visit in 1979. 

While youngsters were abundant around Kensington, this was not the 
case more generally in the district, where enrollments had declined lOS 
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between 1970 and 1974 • Increased costs, lower average daily attendance, 
and changes in tax-based funding formulae sent the Milford District into 
red ink in the 1974-75 school year. These conditions prompted a study 
commissioned by the Board to determine the feasibility of school 
closings, A "Housing Committee" was formed by five principals and a 
Central Office administrator to consider the options. A* document titled 
"Final^ Report of the Hoxising Committee" was submitted to the Board in 
January of 1975, The report read, in part: 



PROGRAM CONSIDERATIONS 

Enrollment decreases over the past few years and the 
projection of enrollments for the future substantiate the 
conclusion that Milford elementary students can be housed as 
well or better in fewer than eleven elementary schools. Cost 
certainly is one major factor in this conclusion. Were the 
District to continue to keep all eleven schools open,' it could 
justifiably be criticized for failing to maintain fiscal 
responsibility. Another ma^or factor is the educational 
program. The prime responsibility of a school district should 
be to provide within its financial means, the best educational 
opportunities for students. 

If a school were to close, it is recognized that patrons in 
the attendiince areas affected frequently disagree with the 
decision on grotiada such as: 1, threat, of reduced property 
values; 2 ^Nad j ustmeat to the new elementary schools tKe 
children woAld be atter^ding; 3, apparent loss of the. 
nelghborhocwi school concept; 4, the manner in which the closed 
building riouLd. be utilized; and 5, status of existing 
educational program, ' 

The District, during 1974-75, has had aveTag 
twenty- five pupils per classroom teacher. Each elementary 
school also has had a full time principal, a full time reading 
specialist, a full time, physical education teacher and a full 
time music teacliero Each school has had an after school 
intraneural program and a before or after school music program. 
The ctirriculum of the eleven schools is operated under the 
■is-ame District policy c 

If the District were to have less* than eleven schools during 
the 1975-76 school, year, provision for pupil-teacher ratio. 




specialists and program could be modified. School closings,, 
however, can house students In fewer schools without 
necessarily reducing the educational program. 

The professional staff of the District have provided Input on 
the many ways that a closed elementary building might be 
utilized for educational purposes. The possibilities include 
vocational programs, adult education programs, alternative 
type school, systems-wide resource center, program for the 
gifted or underachieving students and grade level centers (7th 
or 9th grade). Implementing any of these suggested 
alternative uses is not possible at this time due to the 
/ fiscal realization that receipts have not been keeping pace 
with increasing expenditures. 

Enrollment data suggests that by 1979 additional elementary 
schools may need to be closed. It is recognized that the ^ 
process of deciding which schools and how these schools might 
be utilized will be just as difficult then as is the process 
of maidng these decisions for the. 1975-76 school year. The 
grade level alignment w^-ll be given careful consideration in 
1979: a K-5, 6-8, 9-12 program in lieu of the K-6, 7-9, 10-12 
program. That is, the I)tetrlct K-12 organization of- grade ^ 
levels could berevlsed to a K-5, 6-8, 9-12 system instead of 
the current K-6- 3- 3 plan. 

In summary, children can be housed in less than' eleven v 
elementary schools. The school (s) that are clotfed' to District 
elementary enrollment should not be used for District 
supplemental programs. Parents in the area affected by school 
closings have a right to expect that the level of education 
provided for their Ghildren will be as good as that provided 
prior to' the closing of schools. The Board and the staff are 
responsible for insuring that this expectation^ becomes, a 
reality. 

Attendance Area Considerations should In^sure th^t: 

1. /flo^hild should be expected to walk -to school under 
hazardous conditioner therefore,, heavily traveled roads should 
be a major consideration in the deciding of boundary^ lines. 

2. The traveling time fCV any child' transported to any school 
within the District should not exceed one-half hour. 

3. -All boundary lines within the District should be drawn to 
utilize only standard facilities, except in those emergStacies 
where temporary use of sub-standard rooms is warranted. 

The financial savings to be realized by school closings amounted to 
nearly $100,000 per school per year\. The board voted to close a school 
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oji either side of Mldvale Road. In Carlton Heights on the west side. 



the Grant School, built in the early 50* s on land donated by one of 
Milford's founding families, was closed. On the east -side of the 
district, Kensingto^^s neiughbor, Marquette School, shut its doors and 
thus attentuated some of the continuity between the rural Marquette 
district with the mo.dem era. The circumstances surrounding the school 
closings of 1975-6' were recounted by Mr. Gillespie who served ao Central 
Office representative on the Housing Committee: 



Mr. G| I guess that was the * 74- '75 school year if I recall 
that-fthe report was made to the school board — this was the 
one that went to -the board in January of 1975. 

Obs: Now, were you on that committee? ^ ^ 

Mr. G: I was an exofficio — there were five princj!p.als on that 
committee and I met with them almost all the" time because they 
were meeting as a housing committee the first year I came over 
here. ...The committee had already been formed and had some 
meetings before I came over here and I was not on the housing 
committee so I just got on it after I got here. 

Obs: Now, as I recall some of the^assle around that the 
j|[ committee was back and forth on whether to recommend closing 
one, two or three schools. 

Mr. G: And they offered about 19 or so plans — But it really 
boiled down to one or two and the committee, as I recall, the 
committee recommended one and the superintendent recommended 
one to the board, the board decided that if we could do one we 
could do two. After talking to the committee for a little 
while,' I think finally the question was, is it possible to 
close two schools? The answer was yes and they skid alright, 
we'll close two schools. . ^ 

Obs: Yeah, ^that's my reading of it — it was Marquette that got 
closed and Grant—Now, what did they do with those buildings? 
Did they both go to Special District that first year? 

Mr. G': No, Marquette didn't go right away but Grant did as I 
.recall — Grant went and the Special District >^tayed in there • 
until they went over to Hillside a year ago but I believe they 
went in there the* first year, .but Marquette we used for to 
begin with, we used it for, oh, the fellow in charge of the 
kitchen had supplies over there tod maintenance had some 
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things over there and we had one room set . aside for all 
the — we collected all the elementary books theii»^so In 
general It was jiist storage for whatever we needed stored. ... 
We went through a very hellaslous time when Grant and 
llarquette were closedi Moot of that objection came from the 
Grant area. The Marquette area were not happy, but those 
people didn't get up in arms about it. But, gee, we had a 
packed "'house every board meeting while we were leading up to 
that decision — on Grant, people just jumping up and swearing 
at one another. 

When the 1975-76 school year began, the Kensington School ^ttend-^-' 
ance area was drawn up as we have shown in Figure 23. Enrollments 
e^cceeded 600 in this year, largely due to school clcfslngs and the 
continued influx of new families into the apartments around Kensington. 



Insert Figure 23 about here 



Budget restraints had the aides which served the Kensington staff ' 
removed. This in co^nbinatlon with Edwards' terminal illness, ^ 
overcrowding, and the inexperience of the Kensington staff In dealing 
with minority children, all made for a stressful conclusion to the 
Edwards era. One of ttie teachers talked feo us about some of the mutual 
adaptation required of new studenf:^ and the Kensington faculty: 



Obs: I'd like to really try to get a sense of what kinds of 
those specific things were really becoming evident as the 
community was changing, the students that you had in your 
classroom were changing, the kinds of behaviors that the kids 
were exhibiting that they hadn't been In the previous years. 

Teacher: Just the noise. Alright, six years ago never would 
ydu have found this. If she and I were sitting in the 
classroom where we were visible, where we could be seen, our 
kids would not say a word. Th^e worst thing I ever had happen 
in all the years that I taught before that year when things 
started changing was one of my boys — a very bright boy — got 
mad at another one, and put his books in the sink and ran 
water on them. That was the worst thing... . I never picked up 
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a paddle untl^l four years ago. That was not my way and I've 
taught kindergarten, first grade, you know, all the way 
through. The different language. Alright, the kids used to 
talk about — I remember the first time we heard someone was 
^ "mellln'" somebody. "MeUin'?", I thought, "Oh dear, how do I 
face this one?" I come to find out it was "messing with, " you 
' know, "bothering," you know, "upsetting." 

Obs: Sort of like Black English. 

Teacher: Yes, and probably to a point, maybe I bxiild this up 
too much, okay, but T was confused. I didn't understand. I 
wanted sojnebody to help me. I wanted to know how I could keep 
teaching: fifth grade reading when my kids were on first grade 
reading level. What do I do?.. .And then the fights. We were 
not used to that at all. And you'd be sitting In the class- 
room teaching when all of a sudden two of them would junsp up 
and start going at it. One time I got between two of them and 
% I really got hit and it was the last time. I backed off and I 
said I would never do tHat again. ...It would be interesting to 
looknip some of the IQ scores. ■ It used to be nothing for us 
to have an average IQ of 110 and now we're lucky if our 
average IQ in a classroom is 95 to 100. I don't like to go by 
IQ's, don't get me wrong, but it Just used to fascinate me 
the^t there were^ so many bright kids.... The other thing was not 
listening. I could talk *til I ,was blue and they would talk 
to each other or they would jxist simply — they cannot look ycru 
in the eye at all* And this lookiQg around would upset me so 
much because I, yo-u know, do I grab their face and turn them 
around? Do I forget it and not c^ire whether they look at me? 
How do I handle that?.. ...I could not accept the fact that 
every other word that came out of their mouth was, you know, 
dirtiy. And X couldn't accept the fact that they were so 
verbal and talked all the time.-* Not that I couldn't accept 
it, just that I was having a very hard time handling it.... 
I'm speaking more of the inner city rather than Just Black. 

(1980) 

When we returned to liens ington in the t-pring^of 1978 to arrange for 
extensive observ.ition the following y^*iir, the principal who welcomed, us 
into the school was Mr.. Uilllam Hawkins. Edwards' successor adminstered 
the Kensington School for just a' little more than two years until, for 
reasons of health, he took an early retirement. As Mr. Hawkins recalled 
his succession of Edwards, it is clear that the demands on the new 
principal left little time for grief: ^ 
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Principal^ And I was over at Field School' teaching the 'St h 
grade and I had' been there about — from the beginning of the 
year. And one day Dr. George walked in and said, "I've come 
after you to go to Kensington School as Mr. Edwards' 
assistant. He's ill' and I want -you to go over thf.re this 
morning." And I said, "I can^t leave my class that quick." 

said, "I brought yOu a''|ub."c And I said, "Yeah, and that.-' 
sub needs to be with me with the group I have. She needs t6 
be with me today." So she' could see what went on in there. 
So he said, "Well, iVll leave you here then until this 
afternoon and if there's no more trouble over there.... If 
there's trouble you have to leave immediately." The Principal 
was gone down there and I was next in charge down there. The 
Principal was gone that day.. But along about 3:00 .the 
Superintendent come after me and I, had to leave down there. 
Well, anyhow, I come over here and Mr.- EdwaVds had gone -to die 
hospital that morning and he died four days later. I never - 
did even get to see him. So I took over cold there .... 1 never 
got to talk to Mr. Edwards about kny of his plans or anything, 
so I come in cold with the ide^i of trying to improve the 
discipline as they were having a great deal of caljs from 
parents at „the Central Office. They were. having a lot of 
'discipline problems with children fighting and things like ' ^ 
this. So the first morning I come into the School, out in " 
front on the circle out here and up On the hill, there must 
have been 150 kids playing right. out in the streets where the 
cars were- coming in. So I decided eomething had to be done 
quick. I.calle'd the Director of Elementary Education to come' 
over and he come oyer th&t morning and Ve walked around the 
building and broke up three fights the first time around. So 

T 

3 ■ ■ 

Obs: The first full day on the job? ' 

Principal: The first day of full time on the job. I, uh, 
reprimanded the children and told them what my plans were, 
that if they were going to fight, we would have to suspend 
them from .school. And this I started on Thursday after I 
arrived here and I suspended three children I think 'that first 
week. And things began to cool a little bit. Every time I 
would call a parent, practically, their theory was you've. got 
to use a paddle up therie at that school and I hadn't been used 
to doing that. So . I tried to break up the situation and I 
began discipline and to control without it. But after a 
while, I finally decided that' that was the way you had to do 
it, and I — so the discipline problem was a really — was really 
the thing that bothered me when I come to this school. We 
don't have that much discipline problem-r-we do have some yet, 
we always will haye I think. Bun anyhow, that was what I saw 
the day that I come over here, in' the afternoon before I come 
the next morning for my first full day on the job, Dr. George 
brought me over and he reprimanded the teachers for what was 
going on around here. And I didn't understand why and never 
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have understood why, but because che teachers were v^ry co- 
operative wiich me — they went right along wich me, everything 
that I suggested to .hem, ^ they seemed to help. I have many 
teachers that volunteer to come out in the morning to help 
watch the.^children — nobody is assigned to it, they volunteer. 
. ^ (1979) 

What Mr, Hawkins found in his new post was quite unlike what he had 
experienced in his career as educator. Raised in a small rural 
community, he had taught and been principal ii;i uis sma,ll. town settling' 
before moving to the Milford School District in 1957. For thirteen 
years he was a sixth grade teacher at McBride School, and in 1970 he 
became Principal of McBride and ser;ed until i975. With the school 
closing of 1975t76, Mr. Hawkins' low seniority had him returning to 
classroom teaching at Field School. Hij^ appointment at Kensington in 
April of 2 976 had him leaving the classroom for the final time, and 
beginning the final years of his career ai- educator. 

As the 1976-77 school year began, another change was evident in' the 
physical facility, as barbed wire was strung around the perimeter of the 
school roof to restrict access of the childrien to the top of the 
building. In this year. Black students became a slight majority at. 

t 

Kensington. 

The teachers at Kensington were aware of Mr. Hawkins' health 
problems and a quality of leadership viewed unanimously by staff as 
inadequate to meet the difficulties the school was facing. One of the 
teachers went as far as calling the superintendent, requesting that he 
appoint another principal: ' . V" 

■ . i ^-^ 
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First Teacher: I remember calling Dr. George, I can't believe 

u 1 did this, but i did. And said since we know Mr.. Edwards is 

not going to getv^well and come back, maybe you will change 

^ your thinking about bringing, Mr Hawkins in here. ."No, I'm not 

changing it or anything. He has been in a classroom long 

enough, he is getting principal's pay and I'm going to, make 

him earn iD." ^ ' . 

» 

-Second Teacher: Mr. Hawkins was a nice guy. He was put in . 
there because — you know' the reasons though. You can't- blame 
him... ..And if you ask Mr. Hawkins and ask him' for an honest 
answer, he would very likely tell you the same thing.... "I 
would rather not have this job," it is that simple.' (5/24/80) 

Several memjpers of t:heMCensington Mothers' Club met with us and offered 
similar perceptions of Hawkins' leade'rship, and the concurrent 
transition to a^ stricter approach to discipline: 

First Mother:. Veah, and Mr. Hawkins was not accustomed — he 
was in a classroom, they pulled him out, of. a classroom and put 
him in as the Principal. 

Second to they r And he just did not have that leadership, you 
know, he was a great person just to sit and talk with, >ou 
knoy, as* a friend and everything. 

Third Mother: We had a lot of fun joking with him. 

Second Mothert Yeah, but'he just did not have the leadership, 
you know, as a principal. . , 

First Mother: Thete was laclc of discipline in the school. 
(Because of health reasons ,0- Mr. Hawkins was in, Mr. Hawkins 
was out, the children were very, very hard to. control at that 
time because, in my son's classroom there was a little girl,« if 
she didut want to work she sat under her desk, you know. 

Th;Lrd Mother;: Between Mr. Edwards and Dr. Wales, it was, very, 
very shallow leadershJu and it changed tb more discipTin^^ 
action which is< I think, making a big change in the k^ds. 
Yoi knov- the?e kids can run over you so long and tliey know 
how far they can really push you. (5/16/80) 

■> • • 

When the 1976-/ 7 school te.Tii begdi, overcrowding at Kensington was 
relieved to ^^egree'when the School Board decided to transfer a whole 
neighborhood in the Kensington attendance area to the Midvale School. 
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The area chosen for tranfer was Kennerly Heights, and the plan called 
for 90 students to be transfered to Midvale in 1976-77 and returned to 
Kensington over a couple of years and in two phases. Among the 
Kensington students sent to Midvale was the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Caruthers, a recently settled Black homeowner. The Caruthers were not 
at all pleased with this decision, and were open in their feelings about 
it: . 



Mr. C: I went through the ceiling, you know, when I first 
found out that they were going to Midvale. You know, that is 
just what, I thought , you knoR. The area has turned Black, 
what better area to pick on than us. Very definitely tha^t was 
my feeling. There are no ifs, ands, or buts, or questions 
about it. I felt that we were -really goosed by the school 
district. My kid started over here at Kensington. This area 
was and still is Kensington as^'fa^r as we can establish right 
now. It was turning Black, but why not some of these other 
areas, you know, why didwehave to move? (11/18/80) 

< V 

The Jeparture of a predominantly lower middle class segment of the Black 
population, .and their replacement by a lower economic class student from 
' the subsidized apartments may account for the apparent increase in the 
kind of problems Mr. 4lawkins described: 

* 

Principal: We have no- racial problems. But we do have a lot 
more behavior problems. .. .And strange aa it may seem, all the 
discipline cases — oh, not all, I don* t, mean all — but the > 
majority of the discipline cases and a large majority of it is 
Black children that comes irto my office. And the surprising 
thing is how they want to take things — you know, steal them.. 
There is seldom a day goes by that we don't have some kind of 
a kid taking things.:... (And) attitude, I think that's the' 
biggest one. These kids come in with the most horrible 
attitudes you've ever seen. .In other words, if a teacher 
e crosses their path., they may. pout,, they may bust the kid next 

door to them or something, ybuvjgijoy, they really, really have 
an agressive attitude, when they get here. 

^Obs: What do you make of that? Where does it come from? 
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Principal: Well, I have had conferences many times trying to 
figure it out myself and most of the time I get the story, 
"Well, I worked all my life, he was put out on the street to 
make it>^for himself fearly in life so that's why he developed 
that attitude. The kids picked on him when he was home down . 
in the city or wheriever. The kids have always picked on him 
or her." It's not just boys understand, I'm always saying 
"him," but it's boys and girls too. I never saw in any school 
I'd ever been, I never saw the boys — big boys, sixth graders, 
fifth graders — fightt-girls. But they would just as soon fight 
a girl as a boy, soiSk of these kids. Don't make any 
difference. 

Obs: What do you make of that difference? ^ 

Principal: Uh, I don't know whether it's the culture they've 
groxm up in or what it is. It's usually the Black kids that 
do that — you seldom ever have a White child fight, I've— we 
have a Black custodian— I called him in here, set him down and 
asked him a lot of questions about these kids. "Well, from 
knee high on," he sayd, "they've been taking care of 
themselves." He said, "The only way they know is to fight." 



As discipline was apparently not improving, Mr. Hawkins found himself 
responding to both parentcil and central office pressures to formalize 
and strengthen the discipline procedures at Kensington: 

! I 

r 

Obs : How 'do you typically handle discipline? 

. Principal: Well, mainly, we have some rules and this is 

another thing — that 'is handed to us from an ad hoc committee of 
parents. And, uh, this ad hoc cormrfttee set up a set of rules 
that we must follow in any (discipl^e) case, and we must do 
one of the many things that they list on there. They list 
fives six, seven things. So the first thing I do is get hold 
of the parent whenever this happens. Either myself or the 
^ teacher will call the parent. We ask the parent to come in 

for a conference. We sit down and talk with the parent, 
trying to get the parent to, you know, see some, ways that thfey 
might help their child. But sometimes we do use' corporal 
punishment--onde in a while when I think it's the right thing 
to do. But we have to — this was handed down to us from the ad 
hoc coQimlttee on discipline and, uli, representatives from the 
V admlnls'trative staff like the Director of Elementary 

■> , Education. -And that doesn't take in all the behavior 

problems, but it takes in about ten or twelve of them. And we 
have to operate somewhere in that framework. And that's 
another thing that would provoke you is whenever a parent 
group wQuld^tell you how to handle your discipline problems. 
I don't think that's good. 
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Corporal punishment was Increasingly put to use at Kensington, and 



In the fullest latitude of state law. At tlmeiTthese procedures were at 
variance with discipline policies In the Metropolitan City Schools, an 
area from which many of the new youngsters originated. ^!r. Hawkins 
talked about this: 



Principal: IM. say the largest problems w^ have Is In thfe 
third and fourth grade. As Vve said many times before today, 
they, are mostly kids who have not been here very long. 

Obs: When you have them In here, what sort of things do you 
say or do to them? 

• Principal: Well, I don't know If I have ^a standard way. 

Usually It's according to the— 7why he was sent here, you know. 
If he's sent out of the room for like music for in^ance, I'll 
start off by asking why he's in music. I'll also, uh, ask him 
what the teacher's there for. And things like this. And^ let 
him do his own thing. And then I'll either — lot of times I c'o 
nothing .to them or just' counsel with them, see. Oh course Ix 
he gets in the habit of doing something everytime he goes down 
there, then maybe I'll finally whack him a couple of tlmep or 
something. * , 

Obs: Do you have a paddle for that, that you do, uh. ...? 

Principal: Bend them over and swat them on the seat. No 
' place else. No kid la supposed to ever be hit anywhere else\ 
This is another thing. These kids come out of the city, and 
up until last fall when the court said that they had the right 
to use corporal punishment in the city too, these kids was 
never — they always thought Mom has to come and talk to the 
teacher if they are going to handle me that w-uy. Out hare you 
don't need that. 

Obs: You don't deed signed parental slips on that'i 

Principal:.. No, not out here* .We are sftrictly on the State 
law. And — now I, uh, that was one of the things that 1 talked 
to these parents about^ They might run in — and most of them 
would be new parents that come down here to that meeting we 
had — Mr. Gillespie, the Director of Elementary Educa?:icn, 
usually attended that, and that was the thing that we tried to 
get over to them, that there is a difference out here than in 
the City, when it comes to discipline of the children. .. 
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In his candid manner, Hawkins spoke of j ^ further problem he related to 
the changing student population: | 

Prii^cip&l; We have already I believe, within this year* 
referred ^^ouj.d say 25 kids to Special Districts And all the 
children that we refer just about after they've tested them, 
come up with learning disabilities • There is more learning 
disabilities than you can iniagiue in.a school of this size.... 
They don't have mental retardation. They will qualify for 
what they used to ^call itinerant help. But now they've got a 
girl here that's trained and they ^11 qualify for this resource 
room we have* That's irs. Jackson, and she will take them out 
of the classroom part of the day and teach them in there as . 
much as she needs to help them out* She may have them out of 
the classroom for either 30 mlauteia or maybe for, well, che'd , 
had one little boy that she has out for everything except P.E. 
and music now. But we try to keep" them mains.tr earned to a 
• point, you know, as much as we can. We feel like, that's 
better for whem to be in the regular classroom. 

Does the District do arvthing special about that flow of 
k.-iU{> in aiiii out? 

Fvtncipal: No, I don't k ,ow if there is anything they could 
di:>. I mean, we have to -.ake them — we have to accept them if 
tt^iy live in the Di3tri;,c, and we have tc? let chem go if they 
decide to leave the D-' strict. So I don't knovj^ the only thing 
t^^ '^z I could see axL^ 1 have suggested this many tlices, is to 
^jwer the ratio, ani this is what I was talking about a while 
ago. This School, rod uh, another school or twoj, have this 
Influx in and out .^uch that" lowering the ratio in those 
type schools woui-J . . an answer to part of it. It wouldn^t 
completely take vnx^H cf, but lower:*nft. the ratio to 20:1 would 
help. 

Obs: That's the probierA with getting that kind of solution 
implemented'' 

Principal: NfrK.^y. The same thing with making chfinges« Most 
changes cost ttoney. This District is a very poor district, 
operating on tne same tax level they operated on in 1970 • 
Here is 1979. ... 



The subject of trie levies was one that most of the community had rather 
strong feelings s'.^out. The Keith family was one of many we spoke with 
who offered expla*:iations for Milford's difficulty in passing tax levies. 
They indicated h^'W the racial •.■ imposition effected voter sentiments: 
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Obs: The Milford School District has not passed a tax levy 
for over the" past ten years. Do you have any hunches why they 
haven't, any feelings about that whole issue? 

Mr. K: I have a theory you might kick around. The number of 
children are predominantly Black in school and I think that 
one of the reasons is that the majority of Whites don't 
approve the taxes is they are just tired of doling out Xo the 
Blacks. That is the idea. We have a lot of blue, collar 
workers in the area here, and not that there is anything wroi^ 
with ci blue collar worker, but they are a little bit more down 
to earth|>' I would say. Well, I was one myself, and I think 
t.hey are tired of working hard, and giving everything to the 
f.::acks. That is the way they feel about it.. And I'm like my 
^Ife, I took advaiitage of the public schools, and I feel as 
tiiough I owe a debt to society for my education, so I vote for 
the tax levy everytime it comes up. (11/18/80) 




Miss Fl^ijuiigan, another Singleton Terrace resident, offered some 
additional explanations for Milford' s financial problems.' Once again, 
comrrunity demography weighed heavily: \k, 



Miss F: You have a lot of Catholic people around this area. 
And they pay taxes. Part of those taxes go to support the 
pub3,ic schools. Secondly, they also send their kids to 
private schools and they pay tuition, so it double taxation 
as far as they are concerned. So when it comes time for 
public school systems to want a tax increase, those same 
people as well as retirees who can't afford it, will go out 
and vote against it. And' then of course some of those people 
are very apt to believe the very worst about a school.... We 
have not had a tax increase for ten years. The only reason we 
got it ten years ago, in December, 1970, J think we closed 
schools for like a month. And people did not like that, so in 
three weeks we had a tax levy ^d we were open again with the 
increase. (11/14/80) 



Mrs. Luebbert's explanation for Milford' s financial woes included the 
voting behavior of apartment residents: 

Mrs: L: In the last ten years so many apartments have been 
btiilt in the school district, and we. take in all those 
children, and it has probably kept our enrollment not as 
steadily decreasing as other schools because of the influx of 
children. I don't think they register. They push on to pass 
the levy, and I don't* think they make enough emphasis on - 
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registering some of the people who are not registered to vote. 
If you are living in an apartment usually your" rent is not 
going to be increased because they have a levy. So, you know, 
we have got to get to these people who, you know, maybe are 
transient, maybe won't live herfe more than two to 'three years. 
But if you get them to register, it is not going to really ' . 
mean much to them, because they are not going to be^ here that 
long. If you registered'^half those people in those apartments 
and get them to vote yes; you ^ould pass it. (11/5/80) 

A kind of "vicious circle" seemed to develop with respect to racial 
transition and the funding of Milford Schools. As resources dwindled, 
the district's ability to commit resources to meet th^ new challenges at 
Kensington also decreased. Community perceptions of increased problems 
made for diminished confidence in the Milford Schools, and an increased 
reluctauce^o support tax levies. 

/ Other changes occurred in Kensington which were linked to the V 
changing community. The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission pressed 
th'e MilforS District to modify its. hiring practices. Mr. Hawkins talked 
about how the EEOC influenced Kensington's teaching force. At the same 
time, Hawkins illustrates the difference between race and social class: 

Principal: The EEOC catised ua to start ^hiring Black teachers 
I guess. I started asking for Black teachers when I first 
come over here, but it didn-t .take the EEOC long until someone 
had reported ua and now we have to hite one Black teacher for 
two Whites we hire. 

Obs: Is that out of the Central Office or is that out of this 
particular school or....? 

Principal: That's in all of the hiring— that's out of the 
personnel office. I hired my first Black teacher, Mrs. Perry, 
so I called her and asked her about this problem, and she ' 
said, "Well^ how could I answer your question, because I was 
not raised like they are." (Date?)^ 
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The Edwards' decade had as its backdrop the "open" or "alternative 
school" movement, which indeed Kensington played a part in creating in 
the Shelby years. , However, during the Hawkins era the pendtiliim was 
swinging "Back to Basics". As Mr. Hawkins conciniies telling about his 
tenure, it would seem that Kensington was once again on the leading edge 
of change in Milford: 



Principal: When — about the time — soon after I come over here, 
almost every principal meeting we woxild have at the Central 
Office, they started stressing basic skills, so most of my 
principal — I ' mean my teachers' meetings, we have talked about 
basic skills, and problems' wei had in, teaching basic skills. 
I — the first year I was here, I couldn't see making a great ' 
number 'of changes because changfe hag to come pretty slow, and 
so I let them continue about the way Mr. Edwards had let them 
do before. And I find that the teachers are very cooperative 
and that they are trying very hard to teach these basic skills 
and trying to teach the children to read— we do receive 
children, many children now, from central parts of the city 
that can't read on first grade level in the fourth grade. ...I 
think you will find that Kensington Elementary is very s^:hnilar 
to what it ±& in other schools in the District. I think you 
will find that the teaching here is. maybe a little more 
traditional than I had been used to before I come here. 

Obs: When you say a little more traditional, what does that 
mean? 

Principal: Well, to me it means that, uh, I find that they 
are using a lot of more phonics' and they use, like over at 
McBride — tbey are not using the — really we have a continuous 
progress, and here I find that many teachers are not, uh, in 
favor of that. They are more or le^s in favor of retention a 
lot of times. And they feel that, uh, that the children .are 
not with the continuous progress. They feel the children' are * 
fiot putting forth their best effort, and so- 1 don't 
Imow — that's the main thing that they, uh, if you go into a 
room you may find it very quiet, tio problem — I mean no moving 
.much, where over at McBride we got pretty much freedom of 
children moving about. They wjpre not — well, we let them, you 
knov, be responsible for themselves. And I have .talked to the 
teachers about this, and they said at one time here they could 
do that too. But when I asked them when did they change, they 
said it was in 1973 and 1974 when the chil'dren changed — they 
had to make the changes too, that the kids could not handle 
self-discipline whatsoever in the classroom. 
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The traditionalizetlon of Kensington was also supported by the Midwest 
S^e 'Department of Education which, in Hawkins* first year initiated a 
statewide assessment of basic skills achievement, Mr. Hawkins 
speculated about its effects: 



^ Principal: I think that you are going to find that within the 
next few years this State Achievement Test is going to cause 
elementary to make a Tot of phanges. They are going to start 
teaching just the baaic skills. (date?) 

The 1978-79 school term marked the year that the senior investiga- 
tor returned to Kensington after a 15 year absence. For two of the 
research associates, this year was the first time either had ever laid 
eyes on the innovative schoolX As we have sanip led numerous first 
impressidns of Kennsington at various points in time, we include the 
summary observations of one of the new researchers during Mr. Hawkins' 
tenure. These begin as we drove up in front of the school: 

There was .an increasing confluence children on the/ 
sidewalks. We must ba close now',' I thought. We turned past a 
row of .shrubbery and there stood Kenslngtotft. I was instantly 
aware and surprised at how the mental picture I had 
, constructed was so different from what , I was now seeliig. 
After, parking the cat and climbing out,' I half Jokingly, 
commented that the flag was not flying. We passed some ' . 
children on 'the walkway. Theit small size reminded me how 
long, it had been since I had set foot in an elementary school. 

A few feet inside, our first stop was at a large gymnasium. 

Lou indicated that this had. been called the "covered play 

shelter" in earlier days. I was shown where the heaters had * 
^ beej^^ Pointing to a north wall, Lou reminisced how this once 

had been an open face to the outdoors. We turned and 
* ' continued walking down a curving carpeted corridor. 

"Good morning!" a voice called from across a desk and 
typewriter. We turned td see Mrs. Moore,' the secretary, 
-waving. Lou introduced me to her. In the office area I 
noticed two prominently displayed placards. Moving closer, 
they both contained engraved portraits. Their inscriptions 
were in-^memory of Mr. Michael Edwards, Kensington's Principal 
who had suddenly passed away. 
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A short 'man wearing a sweater and tie emerged from behind a 
partition. I shook hands with Mr. Hawkins, who was introduced 
to me as Kensington's Principal. After a brief dialogue, we 
walked around a room divider en route to the teachterg' lounge. 
I sensed that Lou knew a short cut. I was thoroughly 
disoriented. Lou Informed me that the series of partitions we 
were passing through had not been here 15 years ago. In a 
little niche we met the school nurse. I was impressed by her 
eagerness to talk to us about the jschool. During our short 
discussion she indicated that four of her children had 
attended the Kensington School. For two of her kids, 
Kensington had been beneficial'. ' She seemed proud to announce 
that her oldest son had scored 100% on the State Achievement 
Test. The other two children, however, had problems at 
Kensington. She indicated that a remedial program had to be 
Instituted at Milford Junior High School just to handle the 
problems and deficiencies found among Kensington graduates. 

We emerged from the maze of partitions into a large room. I 
was taken by its architectural design and use of open space. 
'We ascended a semi-spiral staircase. /At the top we found a 
group of eight or nine teachers^ busily at. work. I looked over 
a rill down on the large room below. I almost felt like I was 
in a press box at a sports arena. Lou made a general 
introduction andi^explalned that I was to assist In the 
project. As a<?group, ^he teachers seemed very friendly. When 
a male teacher offered us coffee, the six or sevan women . 
teachers at one table resumed their preparations for the day 
ahead . . » . ^ 

Teachers began collecting their papers and projects* and 
descended the staircase chatting. One teacher, Mrs. Walker, 
remaned. When she introduced herself as the music teacherj»-l 
commented about my interests ivi the subject as I displayed to 
her my pailoused fin'gertips. Shd invited me to play guitar in 
her music class sometime. I indi^.ated that I would be pleased 
to, and said that I figured I co^ld ^s^age a few bars of "Old 
McDonald." I was once more surprised by some unsolicited 
remarks .by Mrs. Walker as she proceeded to tell ua how the 
Kensington School was viewed more broadly as the place where 
teachers were sent "as punishment." She laughed and Indicated 
that she was happy to teach at Kensington^ 

We left the teachers' lounge. Walking dbwn a corridor we 
heard a crackling recording of the national antheta as children 
stood to pledge allegiance to the flag... .We came to a room at 
t^Ke bottom of a set of steps. We stopped and Lou commented 
how this room had been called the "nerve center" and that the 
original sign on the door had not been removed, though the 
room was now a reading clinic. Descending, we met Mrs» 
Layton. After searching for an accessible wall socket for the 
tape recorder, we had a very pleasant interview with her. I 
was moved by Mrs. Layton* s aura of caring and dedication. 
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also sensed some frustration with the demands of her job. 
Part of her problems- stemmed from the considerable Influx and 
outflow of Kensington students throughout the year. It -jieemed 
that she served as a clearlnghoiise ^for such students. Mrs. 
Layton left me with the impression of a veteran teacher who 
had managed to survive a stressful jci> without compromising 
humane ideals.^ Id leaving the reading clinic, I inquired 
about the ratt;llrig soxmds froni^the floor. She indicated that 
there had once been^-intrlcaTe electrical- conduits rmning 
below. Now carpeted over, they still emitJted metallic sounds. 
"The children like to jump on them and make noise," Mrs. 
Layton ysSld. Youngsters began entering the reading clinic as 
we ascended the steps. 

Mr.^awklns approached in the corridor and stopped. With a 
chuckle, he began to tell us -^f an episode where a White 
parent had called to complain about his child's homework 
assignment. A Black teach^ had asked the child to write a 
report on "Stevle Wonder, "|a Black musician. Mr. Hawkins 
intimated that the parent)^ reaction to the aas^giunent 
reflected racial rather than substantive concerns. Once more, 
I was struck by Mr. Hawkins willingness to relate this event 
to us « 

Continuing, we wound our way through the administrative area. 
Emerging in a corridor, we walked a ways and stopped. Running 
the side of his shoe across the carpet, Lou remarked how well 
the carpet had held up over the years. I agreed, it looked 
pretty good. VJe moved on and approached a group of about 20 
small children. They were all playing in an area which 
reminded me of a large sunk-in living room. "This is the^ 
'children's theatre'," Lou remarked. Pointing to a columnar 
structure protruding 'from the back wall, Lou informed me that 
thij hid been called the "acting tower," but now it was used 
for storage. A woman teacher silently stood ±n the middle of 
the group pf children who busied themselves in small groups. ^ 
Passing through, we both noted hgw the Black and White 
children were ml-^ed together. Even their toys included play 
cha^racters of both races. - 

Lou pointed to a corner of a large room we were entering. 
"There used t: be a fish pond over there," I was tojld. The 
school's custodian, Mr. Lloyd, approached. After 
Introductions, Lou explained his Interest in talking with him 
in the future about the nchool. Producing some papers from a 
folder, he asked Mr. Lloyd to look these over and he would 
contact him later to talk mora about his participation in the 
project* Mr. Lloyd Sii-^ friendly and seemed agreeable. 
Passing some shelves Ilaed with geography globes, Lou paused 
and picked up one. Eyeing the dust^ he suggested they hadn't 
been used lately. 
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A few steps further on we found series of shelved books 
running parallgel to the wall. Pointing to the many volunffis, 
Lou remarked that this collection was "aa good as any librarj^" 
in an elementary school that he'd seen. I was told that this 
area had once been called the "perception core." It has since 
been renamed the ''resource center/' I learned. A woman ' 
' sitting at a desk* in the. center of the resource center waved. 
We approached and I was introduced to Miss Patton. Lou made 
an inquiry about Hometowns her out-of-state former residence. 
' Miss Patton began an enthusiastic tnonologue filled with* 
^ descriptions ,an(d reminiscences of Hometown, Unlike the other 
' Kensington faculty I had met, Miss, Patton said little about 
the school... A youngster approached with a book. With 
uninterrupted conversation, Mios Patton pulled & card from her 
drawer, stamped a due date on the' book and handed it back to 
the child. Lou made several coimnents which to me suggested 
closure to a dialogue. Mis6 Patton continued her spirited 
conversation. Even as we turned to walk away, some ten feet 
later her discourse continued. I was conscious of my polite 
smiles and the awkwardness of parting. 

L 

We moved along the corridor again and Lou suggested* we drop in 
^ on Mrs. West, a sixth grade teacher. When we entered Mrs. 

West was in the middle of a spelling lesson. We took. seats on 
one side of the room. -Instantly I was aware of a lesson 
taking place on the other side of a bookcase room divider. In 
loud tones next door, Mr. isannon was instructing a math class. 
As Mr\* Bannon spoke of calculating the perimeter of a polygon ' 
to his sixth graders, Mrs. West's soft voice pronounced words 
to be spelled: "breath, cool, dew — the morning dew was on Che 
grass." I wondered how the children could 'concentrate on 
spelling as the fervor of Mr. Bannon's lese : seemed to 
increase. >fy initial sensation was similar ..^ that , of wearing 
headphones with each earpiece transmitting a different audio 
signal. Surprisingly, the children seemed oblivious to the 
goings on next door* Looking around,,! could see that not all 
. of the students were engaged in the spelling lesson. Some 

were reading, others seemed to be just sitting there. The 
lighting in the classroom seemed very dim to me, and I 
wondered if the illumination could be increased. As my eyes 
took in the classrdom, I wondered if the young woman sitting 
in a back comer of the clase coiild' be a student teacher. I 
ha,d to look twice before I decided she must be a sixth grade 
student. Two boys— one Black, one White — were sitting closer 
, to the teacher's desk than the others. 'The Black child's desk 
seemed physically buffered from the rest of the desks. T 
watched him mimick a drixmmer as he paradiddled with his 
pencils on imaginary drums. Between periodic glances in c^nr 
direction, he crashed imseencymbols > The White youth sat • 
still and seemed bored. On the front of his shirt was an 
irridescent radio station logo. On the back was the name of 
the rock band "Foghat." Before parting, we spoke* briefly with 
> ' Mrs. West. She deflected several children's questions as we 

thanked her and left. ' 
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Walking back to the office, we met Mr, Hawkins agaiii, Lou 
inquired j2 any old photographs of the school were 
around. ,v,Mr, Hawkins led us to a cabinet and opening it, 
wondered' out loud if any old photos were kept here, I noticed 
several flags stored in the cabinet, Lou spotted the edge of 
an album and Mr, Hawkins edged it out from under a stack of 
odds and ends. Handing it to Lou, it was opened and we found 
about a half a dozen yellowinc^ snapshots of Kensington 
school's construction in va' v ^..^isesc Seeing these 
enhanced ray sense of Kensir • history. 

Returning to the office area .-c^ observed a little oriental boy 
taking medication. Mr, Hawkins indicated that he was.. 
Vietnamese and that he never walked but always ran. He 
indicated that there were quite a few hyperkinetic children on 
medication. Expressing our thanks and saying goodbye, Ve left 
by the same route we entered. 

Just outside of. the office area, we paused before a storage 
room full of boxes and supplies,. Not too interesting, I 
thought, Lou explained how this room had once been a 
projection room. 

Passing the former "covered play shelter". we stopped briefly 
to speak with Mr. Fischer who was conduct ijig physical 
education classes with a group of ab^out 30 small "children, . I 
watched a small squabble bver a ball between a little Black 
girl and a White, I glanced at other children at play. When 
. I focused back on the two little girls, -their dJLfferences had 

been resolved and they were again playing together. (3/79) 

We began our intensive - observation of Kensington during Mr, Hawkins' 
final year as principal, and at a time when local demographics wete in a 
particularly acute state of flux. The, Blacks who moved into Milford 
were but a small part of a much broader pattern of Black migration from 
Metropolitan City to the southern suburbs. Milford' s east side elemen- / 
tary schools absorbed nearly all the district ' s n^^.w Black families. 
While Kensington's Black enrollments continued to rise, the change was 
not as dtamatic as at the Johnson arid Midvale Schools, a little further 
south, with ""Black enrollments approaching 70%. The district's two 
Junior High Schools also mirrored the racial patterns of housing in 
Milford, Central Junior High remained a predominantly White school. 
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Milford West Junior High was ititegra . :.d, with a rising proportion of 
Black students each year. ' Milford* s one High School, on the west side 
adjacent to Ediuturg Estates, maintained an integrated program of 
instruction. \ * , 

During Mr. Hawkins' final year at Kensington, a very significant 
series of events took place In the a-'acent apartment communities. 
Changes in management and leasing policie^ had three complexes — Prairie 
Vista, Tropicana, and Olympic Village — cancelling their participation in 
the liUD programs to assist low- income families, and beginning a phase of 
wholesale evictions. Several people we spoke with described the effects 
of these realtors' '^olicy changes, and'the mass exodus of subsidized 
renters. Among these informants were a Kensington parent and a 
Kensington teacher living in the Singleton .Terrace apartments: 

Obs: Somebody told me that the influx of Blacks into the area 
was after the city closed the hous^g projects in Metropolitan 
City. 

Teacher: It was, and we got kids from the r^oj^cts, 
' and.... You don't think that was a zoo? .. .Praire Vista was. 

subsidized for awhile until they found out it doesn't^ work. 

Parent: We have no subsidies in our ^rea now. None. 

Teacher: Also these Tropicana Apartments behind us, they, 
wiped out the apartments. .. .V?ell, first of all Tropicana did 
it after they saw that subsidiziri-g was wiping them out, they, 
whoever owned those apartments, sold them, to. someone else, 
and when they sold them Jihey cleaned them out. They evicted 
every person who lived in them. ...And then they revamped. 
This was two years ago.. They redid the -igiiole thing, they had 
to just go from top to bpttom. Then t]ti«y made a rule that you 
can only have — what is it? one chil4?^two? 

Parent: I understand thdt they have only one street that they 
even ^ent to people with children,, and then they make you ^ 
follow the rules.... 
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Teacher: And they have really upheld that. They have kicked 
them out. If they haven't followed those rules. Now Praire 
^ Vista followed this year. This is the first year th^t 
Praire Vista ^did anything, and they have something liP.e 42 
empty apartments. They raised the rent so high, one month's 
rent in Praire Vista is now up to $240' from like $190 or $195. 
Lots of people-moved out. NOw when all those people moved - 
out, they havef been doing or redoing Praire Vista, putting in 
new fences and redoing the whole thing. That. really has 
helped out. Of caurse that year they changed 'management at 
Tropicana, like March j.ust in my "homeroom, remember I lost 
about six kids who moved out because they got kicked out of 
there. .When they moved, took'all the pipes with them, all 
the wiring, they took toile^tis, sinks, they did this in the 
P-raire Vista Apartments too, and did not leave anything in 
f There — refrigeratory, stoves — they took everything. 

Obs: So what you are saying, the'fiiack population in the 
area, it is a different quality 4iow? 

Teacher: Completely, completely. 

Obs: So I guess the worst times are over. 

Teacher: Yes.. 

Parent: Yes. . (5/24/80) 

During this time, .the Kensington School underwent a tremendous turnover 
in its student population as large numbers of low-income students left 
and smaller numbers of more moderate income students took their place. 
Mr. Hawkins talked about, what everyone referred to as the ."in — out" at 
Kensington, an(J how it taxed Kensington's program: 

Principal: Never before. All the areas I taugh: in was home 
areas and very stable,' now. . . .my home town was c ^mall town 
that had nothing but faitiilies that lived there :.o- years, ss^e. 
f Raised up there, McBride School was an area when I started 
teaching over there in 1957.... And, uh, they Vere 'rery stable 
there. When I was principal over there, if we had four people 
to move in and out during the year, it was — that w: s a big 
number. 

Obs: You got that many every week here. 

Principal: We have that many every week here. I've had -that 
many new ones coming in each week. Well, I know we registered 
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two children yesterday morning, so by the end of the week 
we'll register two or three more. Maybe one or two will leave 
or something. I think one of the — this is one of the big 
problems at this School — if the children are here for a' while, 
I find they fit in well after they are here for six or eight 
months but there's just so many of them that by the time you 
- V get some of them fitting in well, there are probably ten more 
that come in with behavior problems. 

Obs: j^Tell me a little bit about how you handle the ^'in and 
out" problem in the sense you mentioned that you send out 
these procedures on discipline and rules and regulations. Are 
there other ways that you kind of work on that problem of 100 
or 150 kids, having them flowing in and out of the school? 
Anything special? 

Principal: No, nothing special, no. We, uh, when they arrive 
here, we start t^esting them and of course we find out as 
quickly as possible where these children are in their progress 
and then start trying to m^et their needs from that. That's 
almost a job in itself with^ as many children as we have ^and 
teachers just can't hardly teach as many groups as there is in 
there. Although I strongly "believe in individualization of 
their teaching. But it's almost impossible to do with — now 
this year ne have a 26:1 ration 

The net effect of this turnover was to decrease Kensington's enrollir^nt 
appreciably , while replacing many of the "problem kids" with a more 
cooperative group of Black children. By the end of the 1978-79 school 
term, enrollments at Kensington dropped to below 400, and it becune 
clear that the time was right to return the remaining 45 students from 
Kennerly hei^^^ts to their home school, Kensington. The Board of 
Education met in April to discuss this transfer,' and we were present to 
record the opposition that was expressed by both teachers and the 
Kensington Mothers' Club. Our ^summary observation that evening read: 

LMS: We've just come from a Board meeting. Alright John, 
what do you think? 

JP: Well, miybe just my general impress idna.^ In some ways 
there were big things happening 'and minutia, and ^for the most 
part it dealt with matters of dollars and cents. Ti oiinutia 
•included things like an eating utensil they . c^led~was it 
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"3porks"?~that was half spoon and half fork, and how many 
cases of those to order. Going "Dn to a half a million dollar 
roofing contract. There was talk o'f shifting students around 
and I really didn't have a good sense of what all that was 
about — they named schools that I wasn/t familiar* with, they 
used language that was Somewhat yague and I didn't have a real 
good senie of what was happening there. 

LMS: ^It's my, understanding that there's "one area particularly 
called Kennerly Heights which Is a group of homes that at one 
time had tne more middle-class type families in the Kensington 
attendance area. And this area went Black almost over night a 
couple of years ago. And the ktds from- that area 
traditionally went to Kensington and with the increased 
numbers, apparently a couple of years ago, they moved 90 of 
those kids to another elementary school. 

JP: Now, was that to achieve racial balance? 

LMS: No, it was too many kids at the local school, and just 
to achieve ntimerical balance I guess would be a better way of 
phrasing that...rAnd they split those in half so that. half 
went to Mldvale and half this last year came back to 
Kensington, and now they are trying to make arrangements to 
have the whole group come back to the original attendance 
ai^ea. And part of the political football and the bouncing of 
kids around is that if they decide this year to send all of 
them back to Kensington and then next year, when they have the 
master plan, if they start shifting kids ,around for racial 
purposes, then those same kids may get shoved to another 
school, and there is some concern about trying to settle that 
"reasonably soon and quickly and stably so th$it the kids aren't 
some kind of a football as it were. 

JP: Was that the nature of the woman's comment that opened 
the meeting almost when she came up and said, "I just hope 
that you get this thing with Kennerly Heights settled down" or 
something like that? 

LMS: That woman is t^ie President of the Mothers' Club at 
Kensington, and the two women she was with, I tjilnk, also are 
from Kensington. .1 was introduced to her at the school a 
couple of weeks ago or months^, ^go when I first came into the 
school.. l\xid Mr. Hawkins told me at the break during the 
meeting that essentially she would prefer if she could work it 
out that the kids wouldn^t; come to Kensington at all. And 
that they would go on immediately to wherever it is that they 
are going to go long-term-wise. 

JPt" Did he indicate any reason for that? 

LMS: Uh, no,^ the image f get is that it's all part of the 
implicit, racial aspects and wanting, you know — somehow 
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. ^-isington has it's share, although people haven^t quite used 
1. « : word, of the minority problem or* this social class 
p;. em, and some of the other schools ought to have their 
sh...: — particularly those on the west side.... So that's my 
und*;: . ':;anding* Apparently there are a couple of other places 
in tht ^'rrrict where! the kids liva more than a mile from 
school, y statfe law theiif school is, obligated to 

transpose : ^cids.-. ^ .One Bo^d member wanted to make it clear 
tKat they busing becatise of the distance rath§r than for 

whatever .^n-^ 'they might or might not be busings 

JP: Lo».., did vv . that they were tflil^'-ing about racial 

issues W.4 . ' •iSieiitif risi 3 specifically racial issues'? 

LMS: That's my ii^fv-irtmce all the way on tha^:. That they, 
talked -l^out thoKir^ kids or these families or. the people who 
live in the aparti^isnts and implicitly I think th&t^s race all 
the way.*.. There va:^ one thing that struck me as very^ vary 
significant. And that's that master plan or general plan 
they — it went by a couple of different word»3 during the 
discussions — and that one, according to Hawkins at the break, 
was due in a 7ear an.d it was delayed because of the census 
which is now just gattin^ finish^^d and the implication that I 
read from him on that was that that delay was partly 
rat5.anallzatlon and that nobody vreally wants to raise that 
issue bec&use there is going to b:?. a big fight if they bus 
kids west of Midvale to make for vsome racial balancing. Tiie 
west side schools are a2.i 100% or *f lose to 100% White at this 
point. And, iu effect he said th^t, nobody wants to raise 
that issue orr^et involved In *^J*at kind of, I forget the word 
he u'^ed, but it was something . Ike "fight" or "struggle" and 
so on*... They tabled the buBlnei-'s until the next meeting and 
at that point they are going to ^e-raise it, but apparently 
that master plan isn^c goiug to be I'l 'intil next year* 
Havkins also said that somebody had /carted a suit sometime 
ago stid then the family moved out of' the district and so they 
are npt ^nder Cf^rf court pressure yet, although.. - 

JP: The handvTiuing on the wall. 

LMS: On the wall, >eah, l A he he. indicated earlier in a 
convVrsation at the schr ^1 that^ there is some talk or concern 
chat it would be easier if they 'had 4 court order and then the 
superint<: ,.dent would be forced to , act and he could then, you 
know, disclaim ar> respont ibility for it. So it's a real mix 
of that kind o:. s^ ff^ (4/24/48O) 
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Opposition notwithstanding, the Board approved the return' of the 
Kennerly Heights students at its next meeting, Tlie news reached the 
greater part of the district patrons via the local suburban newspapers, 
from which we quote below: 

MILFORD TO TRANSFER 90 Ei^^MENTARY STUDENTS 

Elementary students will be redistrributed between three 
Milford Schools next fail following action at lasfc week's 
school bofird meeting, A projected 90 students are scheduled 
to be transferred. 

The action had been tabled from the April 24 ineeting when 
board members had cooly received tiie adml,aist:.'rat:Lon' s 
recommendation to move students an a short term remedy for 
(/vercrowded situations in several of ?:he district's schools, 

T^-e tran:^fars include moving a projectC'.v5 48 students living in 
K':;.ni:crly Heights Subdivision .from Midvale Elementary School to 
Kensing^r a. They represent part cf a group of 90 who were 
iiioved to Midvale two years ago. Fne other;^- returned to 
Kensington las^ y^:a::, 

,* 

Ar.^f-.her 40 students in the neighborhood no/th of Donnely Road 
woi^dd be transferred from Johnson Element&ry School to McBride 
Elementary School. An additional 16 students living in ^ 
Camden were considered for transfer but will be left at- 
Johnson School with the stipi-lation that enrollment figures 
vo*:ld be reassessed in Sept^ .ber and a transfer made then if 
necessary; *^ 

In addition to the student transfers, one teacher each will be. 
sfded at Midvale, Kensington, and Johnion Schools to bring the 
pupil/ te^^'-her ratios the.: ^ to 23-to-l. The established 
disl-ict ratio ip 26-tO": . 

Dis::rict Superintendent Ronald George said the lower pupil/ 
teacher ratioe vere justifiable because of the overcrowding 
and" higher perc^ta^e of remedial students at these schools, 

A Teachers Un.ion representative said, ''One. teaeher giVfen to 
any building will not help,"" She said the* 'Vducationally . 
sound" solution was to bus even more students "to even out 
classrooms district wide for the benefit^ of both the student 
and the teacher," 

George said that 'with these changes the district "can live 
with the situation for another py ear, " and that a housing 
comniittee cpnsua being conducted this year is expected to 
result in district-wide redistribution by 1980, 
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"With the housing committee report we will be starting from 
scratch," George said. He added that a major question facing 
the district will be whether to stick with the neighborhood 
school concept or go into cross-district busing. 

(South Suburban Journal, 5/16/79) 



The equity issues expressed by the teachers' union representative were 



highlighted in a competing neighborhood journal: 




EQUALIZATION MOVE INVOLVES FOUR MILFORD SCHOOLS , 

The president of the Teachers' Union presented a lengthy.^ 
report prior to the meeting, comparing the schools in 
question, Kensington, Midvale, Johnson, and McBride on the 
east-end of the district with those elementary schools 6n ^e 
west-end. Areas showing discrepancies, she stated are in a) 
time allotted for music arid physical education at some 
east-end school as almost half -of the time given^west-end 
schools, b) t:ime for teacher preparation^ granted when 
^udents are out of the classroom takijstg music or gym is 
almost half as well, in some east-en<Jr schools she said. 

The President said additional teachers will not alleviate this 
problem as the* music and gym teachers will still have only a 
limited number of hours per day to handle their workload, 
however she continued,*^ no one will refuse the offer of another 
teacher in those schools. (New Mannheim Press, 5/16/79) 



We talked with Mr. Gillespie, Director of Elementary Education, who 
explained some of the reasoning behind the return of the Kennerly 
Heights students to Kensingtori: 



Obs: Down around to the Kensington area — we've heard 
conversation that the Kennerly Heights area--those kids have- 
gotten shifted to and fro and so on — can you talk a little bit 
about what their concept! of neighborhood is, and where they 
belong or don't belong fiither historically before the big 
racial shift or since the racial shift? 

Mr. G: Well, I guess watching to see if we're to be 
consistent in across the district in our boundary lines and 
Kennerly. Heights would belong to the Kensington School and 
that where they were and thea about that time Kensington 
School became over c\ iwded and we had about 90 children in 
Kennerly Heights thai we — they were bused to go co Kensington 
but we just sent the buses to .Midvale Elementary and then 
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after one year half of those children went back to Kensington 
....We just got to the, point where Kensington School was 
filling up at a rapid(^rate and we got to the point where we 
couldn't house them all and Midvale was the largest school 
room wise and so those 90 kids s^snt over tllere. Actually the 
second year they could have all been brought back but there 
was some reluctance to do tHat so it took two years to get 'em 
back and that area over there around Kennerly Heights, 
although Kennerly Heights now is back to Kensington so they're 
rib t involved in anything but that area over there, ^ it really 
needs to be squared off. (2/18/82)" 

We caught up with Dr. George at the timq of the board decision tod, 
solicited, his perceptions of events, while expressing some of our own: 

LMS: What we would really like to do, if again it's alright 
with you, is to talk a little bit about the meeting this last 
♦ Tuesday night. And the particTilar issue is around the ebb asid 
flow of changes at the Kensington School and particularly 
within that ebb and flow of the Black kids. And let me, I 
guess, phrase it more baldly/ in a sense. One of the' images I 
had is that the district might be sitting on a volcano that's 
just about to blow and I don't know whether that's true or 
not, but if it is true, I was curiotis as'to it didn't seem 
like anybody on the board was ej-ther seeing it that way or 
initiating any massive say to tackle that. I guess those are 
the issues that are — that John and I were talking about 
c;fterwards and on our mind, we were wondering if you could 
k .id of give us the world from your point of view. 

Dr. G: I don*t think it's. quite that far along. That it's 
ready tr blow. But there is obviously a problem east of 
Midvale Road, The Southside Manor up there is Black in one 
year and one summer. That turned Johnson into a 60% Black 
school. Kensington had been gradually getting to where it was 
50-50. And, *uh, their problem really revolves mainly around 
the apartments. This Kennerly Heights thin^— is^^sort of an 
isolated subdivision tljjat once a couple of Black families 
moved in there was a snowjtorm of FOR SALE signs. 

LMS: Is that like 20 ho^ises or more like 40 or 60 or...? 

Dr. G: No, no, ^it's more like — it's four or five -streets. 
Uh, well, I'd say 40 to 50. Yeah, probably at least that 
much.. The back of that subdivision • is that Killian Station 
City Park and when Mike Edwards was still alive, he and I 
walked all through there and tried to sae if we could get a 
way for those kids to walk to school. But somebody had talked 
about a bridge at one time over^^that creek, but if we had been 
successful in'doing that, we would have' been wiped^out anyway 
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because after that they put Larder Road through there. And 
totally isolatea them from being able to walk to school. But, 
uh, whether or not its a volcano, you know, it depends if 
so^uebody wants to make a case, they are probably going to make 
a case. on the fact-th^t we have too many Black students in * 
that area and not enough in the other.... But we have always 
maintained that the neigh:. ood school for Kennerly Heights 
was Kensington and that's way — when we took those 90 some kids 
over there two years ago, we said we woiild try to get them 
back to Kensington' whenever it was possibld!. And this is just 
an extension of that. Then we closed Marquette School, we; 
bused people from the east end, bused some to Field, and we 
bused the upper part to Johnson. And two years ago the Bokrd 
said to the people in that area we are going to make — just go 
through a logical assessment of streets of kids who can walk 
in. That would be our first priority*... 

-LMS: What about the business of another 40 to-90 or whatever 
the number of kids from that Kennerly Heights coming in on 
Kensington? Do you have worries that that's going to tip that 
whole neighborhood totally? 

I 

Dr. G: No, these kids went — some of the kids went to school 
there before. \ So it's not a new thing.. ..And I don't think 49 
more "kids in there, which' would bring it up to 407 I thihk, is 
going to make that kind of significant difference becaus^ the 
people that live in that area are aware that we've got a; 
racial mixture there already. I really don't know what itlie 
percentage is right now. Obviously that will bring it up a , 
little. But our concern about Johnson is it's up to elope to 
.70%. But now that — we are hopeful, you know, that if we, hold 
off for a year, we can do this this year. And then have a 
district-wide housing committee to come up with hopefxilly. a 
five-year plan. The last f iVe-year plan only lasted for '^three 
years — you know how that goes. See, the last^^jAme we closed 
the two schools — Marque.tte and Grant — and thought we were\ set 
for awhile. But then we had this big influx into Kensington. 
And nobody knew Kennerly Heights was going to from the (White) 
population it 'had to what it has now (Black). It's going to 
be an interesting thing to watch up in the Johnson area, 
because a lot of those people are losing their homes .... They 
bought them with like $100 down and ended up with some large 
payments. they didn't expect and I think it's, not just the 
Johnson area along, but there is some startling figures that 
some South County Housing people have through defaults 'an the 
HUD loans. In the Field area, they went through a period of 
Black families moving in but the last few families that have 
moved in have been White." And it's just really hard to 
project housing in advance. 

LMS: Is there ariybody on the Board who's pushing any • 
particular stance or line on that? 
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Dr. G: Well, no, I think this particular group would pretty 
much hold to- the icjea of the neighborhood school as far as 
possible. You know, but you have areas that will always be on 
a bus, where you have no neighborhood school-. Over at the 
west end the neighborhood schooL up there is Hillside, 
actually some of those kids have to be on the bus just the 
lower southwest part there... (5/10/79.) 

At the. end of the 1978-79 school term, another era in Kensington's 
history came to an end with the retirement party^ for Mr. Hawkins. A 
very nice dessert banquet was attended by all the Kensington -^staff, and 
many of Mr.. Hawkins friends throughout the district. Before he left the 
district, we asked Mr. Hawkins to reflect on his couple of years at 
Kensington. Mr. Hawkins looked back on these years apologetically: 

Principal: Two years ago next week," I had a heart attack and 
have been ill with this ever since — missed probably 40 days 
this year—with being ill. So I have not been able to really 
put too much pressure on in^changin^ the situation around here 
and knowing that I would only be here for two years.... 
after that — well I have more or less let it go about like it 
was wheti Mr. Edwards was here. I don't think we've changed a 
great deal since he was here. I don't think I've brought on a 
great deal of changes. , I don't — the teachers have been here 
so long, t\ taught this way a long time, most of them, and ' 
most of them have been here a long time, so I don't know if 
there is going to be too much of a change from now on. 

Obs: Is that why you are retiring early? Mostly reasons of 
health? 

Principal: Well, mostly, yeah. I /feel like that a younger 
person can do a better job than I. ...And I don't feel it's 
fair to a school to have to put up with someone who is not 
able to d6 all the things he would like to do.... You know, 
being able to really put fortb the vim and vigdr that it 
takes. It takes vim and vigor to really make changes. You've 
got to really be able to prove to them that you believe in 
' what you are doing. And I don't know, the next principal may 
be happy with it the way it"' is, I don't know. 
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We would characterize the Hawkins years as "Marking Time." He was 
a gentle J friendly man, beset with health problems at the end of his 
career.' His roots were small town, White, rural, .southern. . Nearly all 
of Kensington's traditionalization took place during Mr. Hawkins two 
years. The school had not yet been able to make the transitional 
program "work". This stabilization was to begin with Hawkins ' 
successor. Dr. Jonas Wales. ' 

Like his predecessor, Hawkins, Dr. Wales had previously served as a 
teacher' and principal in a rural community. When Wales moved to 
Milford, he ended ten years as an educator and left tobacco fields, coal 
mines and Bible belt behind. At age .35, Dr. Wales began teaching Junior 
High mathematics in Milford at the time Kensington Elementary* School was 
entering, its second year in the Shelby era. After a year with the 
Milford District, Wales resigned his post and transferred to the West 
Township School District. For the next six years, while Kensington was 
in its "Golden Era" with Mr. Edwards, Wales continued to teach Junior 
^High mathematics outside the District. In 1972 he returned to Milford 
and resumed junior high math instruction for two years ^ While the 
Kensington School was entering the stressful conclusion of the Edwards' 
era, Wales accepted a one year contract to serve as Principal at the 
Field School. The following year, 1975, raarked the closing of Marquette 
and Grant Schools, and the return of both Wales and Hawkins to classroom 
teaching. When Mr. Edwards died in 1976, Jonas Wales continued teaching 
junior high math, three years away from the principal position he would 
be the next to assume.^ When the Kensington faculty and Central Office 
staff met in the Little Theatre for Mr. Hawkins* retirement part, Jonas 




Wales was one among many dipping from the punch bowl and sampling the 
sweets,. Three weeks later, Dr. Wales formally assumed his new office. 
Title I Summer School was in progress, er:r:ollments were beginning, 
supplies needed to be ordered, and an xinusual building needed explora- 
tion. The teachers would be returning in seven weeks. 



Several days of planning in late summer provided Dr. Wales and the 
Kensington faculty a chance to informally interact. Formal instructions 
came just before school opened with Wales* first faculty meeting. It 

was a robust' and outwardly confident man who addressed the group of 

if 

teachers. The new Principalis brief speech projected an image of 
teacher supporter, disciplinarian and final authority. He made good on 
this commitment during our year of observations. When we asked one 
of the teachers how she felt about the transition from Hawkins to 
Vales, she responded "R-O-L-A-I-D-S. This said it all, as far as the 
Kei;sington staff was concerned. It had been over six years since strong 
leadership had been exerted at Kensington. 

We have characterized Dr. Wales principalship as a period of 
traditional stabilization. His conception of the principal's role 
contained the blueprints for the realization of the traditional and 
"basics" approach to teaching the teachers were having such difficulty 
with during tlje HawkinS' years: . 

Dr. W: I had talked to scjie of the people and after that I 
recognized the fact that dl^scipline was not as strict, as 
tight, as regulated — whatever the word is — that I woulti like 
it to be* And so that was one of the first things I wanted to 
get estaLilcihed was that we were gonna have discipline, and 
the kids were not going tc be horsing arour^^d in the 
classrcoras * Teachers were going to teach and discipline was a 
whole lot my category. So I hiave taken quite a bit of time 
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with discipline this year for that reason, uecause teachers 
should be teaching ^and they can't do that if they've got 
problems in the clasisroom. So a lot of time has been spent on 
discipline. Then, of course, you have ^ouv ruh-of-t he-mill 
tedious work to dov Then you have meetings. And then I was 
on the Housing cq.mmittee too, which took a lot of time. But 
the school, basically I waated it to get settled down — if 
that's the word — in a certain mode that I wanted it in. 

Obs: Could you describe that mode? 

Dr. W: Well, the mode that I would like to have -J — the 
philosophy I have is about teachers. Teachers are to teacli. 
My job as Principal to coordinate that and to silevlat^ any 
problems that interfere with that and support theu; iu any w^y: 
materials, myself, whatever it takes to support tlicm in their 
teaching job. They're supposed to be teaching. I*m supposed 
to be a helping person who makes teaching easier and more.. • 

Obs: Effective? 

Dr, W: Effective — whatever the word is — for them to get the 
job done that they are supposed to do. And I viev myself not 
as a boss exacicly, but as a person who is here to ^ -^ Ip^^^ And 
that's what I try to do^ as far as disoipline, and v'et ''*'em 
supplies — whateyer things like. that will help them, X try to - 
do. ' (1980) 



With Dr. Wales at the helm, we find the Kensington School aligning 
mere with the Milford District policy and practices. Wales was e 
first principal to actively participate in the; Superintendent 'l ad \'.soTry 
committee and having a hand in District policy-making. This invjivement 
• 7ith the broader district network p>rovided greater continuity between 
Central Office and Kensington School. Wales' view of his liaison, role 
was e:q)ressed to us as: 



I've always been of the mind that the Superintendent sets the 
tone for a district, and che Principal -sets the tone^ f or a 
• building and the teachers set the tone in the way it's going 
no be run in the classroom. 

Change and continuity have been evidiant in much of what we have 
seen in Kensington's sixteen year history. The nature of curriculum and 
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teaching remained constant Jrom the Hawkins era on through Dr. Wales' • 
first year. Ability grouping, individualization, worksheets, "teaming," 
and traditional teaching were unchanged. Some of the school changes 
ware subtle. Tlie sign on the door inscribed "Nerve Center" was replaced 
by "'"^^ading Room" and the last of the "jargon" from the Shelby era gave 
way to the functional realities of school life, and the. preferences of 
the new Principal, The most sweeping changes we noted in the Wales 
, incumbency was in t:^:^ realm of discipline. More suspensions from school 
were reported in Walec first year than in the entire time preceeding. 
Like his predecessor, Wales supervised the lunchroom to thoughtfully 
relieve teachers. Unlike the principals befpre him, Wales' suitcoat was 
propped up in the back by a paddle in his back pocket as he walked among . 
the tables in the gymnasium, once the "covered play shelter." In the 
Spring of 1980, Dr. Wales made a significant ch'ange in the administra- 
tion of discipline. A detention program was; instituted as an inter- 
mediary form of punishment between paddling and suspension. Wales' 
decision was a response to teacher requests, and consistent with his 

notion of teacher supporter., / * _ * 

\ / 

At the end of the Hawkins era, th6 Kensington staff included two 

Black teachers. One, Mrs. Udell, was a full time Special District 

teacher. The other, Mrs. Fuller, was a fifth grade teacher who, in the 

Hawkins era, was the sole celebrant of Black History month at 

Kensington. At the end of the year, a maternity leave by Mrs. Udell, 

and the transfer of Mrs. Fuller to Johnson school left only a part-time 

• . ft-' 

Black counselor, Mrs. Emory, at Kensington. Her time atld services-were 
shared with the Johnson School. Mrs. Emory, in telling of a teacher 
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initiated program at Johnson School, suggests the kind of <C)porttinlty 

for Increasing cultxjral awareness and fostering positive race relations 

/ . , ■ 

that Kensington students would more, likely find with Black teachers: 

0b3: Are you*awar^ of any types of special pi?bgram8 or 
currlcular types of things that teachers are doing to somehow 
try to foster gocJ race relations? 

Mrs. 3; Okay, I think, I know most of the Black teachers like 
doing Black history week which comes like about t^e second 
week, or* the first week ixi February. They go through and they 
^introduce a lot of the Black leaders and what have you. And I 
went into one room and I saw a lot of pictures of Black 
leaders around *the room.» During Martin Luther King's 
birthday, some of the children were out and so the next day 
the teachers said, ''Well, why were you out?" The children 
said, "Because of Dr. Martin Luther King." and... I heard some . 
of them go on and to expound oh who he was, you .know, aad to 
talk about that. So^ I think basically throughout most of them 
at one time during the year, you know, have Black history if 
it's not the one day/, so yes, I would say yes. 

Obs: Besides that, would you say there are any efforts being 
made to, whether through the curriculum or various maybe 'group 
exercises, proifiote positive race relations? 

Mrs. E: Yes, there was this one guy and. I can't think of his 
name, but he's a Black fellow and he lives in south > 
Metropolitan City and^a couple of' the teachers over at Johnson 
School brought him into the children several times during the 
year and ^e was fantastic. He sang to them, he "brought his 
guitar and he told them that he had met Dr. Martin Luther King 
and he., was a' follower of his and that where he lives — in his 
yard it's like a Good Will, fle has Ijumber for the poor 
people.. White or Black can tome and get it and they don't 
have to ask him for it, you know, in* the- winter time when they 
need it. And then he has a table with clothing for the poor 
for aaj race or denomination and he goes around and collects 
food. and they know that if they're hungry they can knock on 
his door and he has these services for them. So he came and 
he told them about these African beads that he had around his 
neck, he had a Dashlkl on and he told them about that, tie 
told them about that march to Washington with King. He told 
them about how he was in* Alabama ^wlth the segregation on , the * 
buses and the different restaratmts, and the sit-ins and he 
made up a song and sang to the children. So they enjoyed hlm^ 
so much the children decided that they wanted to do something 
to help his cause to help the world--the needy people. So 
they collected can goods and they had about, I don't' know how 
many boxes of can goods for him and they called him and told 
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him^, '*We have seme can goods 'to give to your people to help 
you, you know, feed the people' in need." And^ he said, "Fine" 
and he came back* And he showed their appreciation ' cause 
they had all written him letters to thank him for the time 
he'd come there. And he made a shirt and on his shirt he 
. wrote the names of 'each .child 'that had/^ sent him a letter. And 
th^y just got the biggest kick out of that, they refilly 
enjoyed it plus he was*— heSfiade over those can goods. so much 
that, you know, the children just couldn't stop clipping for 
him, you know, and really tears .came to your eyes because he 
was very sincere and you could see that the teachers and tKe 
"• children were sincere in what they had done. 

Obs: tt seems like something likerthat — an experience like 
that would probably be one of the most positives kind of things 
to for the breakdown of biases a^id prejudices in kids and see 
the good and the positive* (8/21/80) 

As' the wave of Black migration passed through the Kensington area, 
and demographics and education* both began .to stabilize, other , parts of ^ 
the district were just beginning to eXpsrlence assorted racial tensions* 
Miss Flannigan told of an Incident in Regal SltniTnit on the east side: 



Miss F: Regal Sumiiilt, that is where we had', at one point, 
when Blocks started moving in there. At that time, according 
to the papers, the "rednecks", redneck, blue collar wcfrkers 
resented it,' and we had a few bgembings up there. We had 
harrassment ox the new Blacks, and they moved out and then 
others moved in, and now we have a lot of Blacks. 

Obs: Nov» tny impression is that -on the west side of the 
district, and west of Mldvale, there aren't too many Blacks in 
that area at all. 

Miss F: Well, I would say one reason — out there you are 
talking about Edinburg Estates. .. .They are too poor. Those 
homes are too poor for the Blacks. They want a brick 
home. . .'.I'd say that is it. They want a brick home and tiiey *^ 
do not want the Edinburg Estates cracker boxes, which I have 
heard them called many times. * (11/14/80) 



On -the predominantly White, west side of Mllford in •the working class 
Edingburg Estates, repeated harassment of a Black family renting in the 
subdivision found its way into the newspaper: " 
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FAMILY HOPES ARRESTS WILL END HAPASSMESl 

A Black family whose south Suburban County her . ' vandalized 
repeatedly after the family moved to a predomi; ■ ..y White 
neighborhood in October is hoping that the receuc wrests of 
five suspects will mean an end to the harassment. 

In the most serious of the attaclis by vandal3,^^?illle Morris 
and his five-year-old daughter were showecred'-widx glass 
fragments when a 45-inch metal fence pole was '^.'tived through a 
window In a side bedroom, where they. had. been via^chlng 
television. The two w^re shaken, but escaped serious injury. 

But Morris, 41, who lives in the home with hia wife, Irma, and 
their three children, seemed to. downplay the series of 
incidents in a brief interview Sunday night. 

"I think they would 'go drinking on the weekend and'vhen they 
ran out, they'd come by and throw the empty bottles at us," he 
said. "They seemed to like Jack Daniels and 'Bus ch beer." 
Suburban County police report that neighbors. of the Morris 
family cooperated fully with police searching for the vandals. 

"They were more than willing to help us in our investigation, " 
said Patrolman Gary Willas. 

In fact, Willas said, a tip to police led to the arrests Ifst 
Wednesday and Thursday of five persons — a 21 year-old man and 
four students from Mllford High School, including one 15 year- 
old. ' ■ - 

All five were booked at the -County Jail and released pending 
application this week for warrants charging property damage T 
and second-degree assault, police said. ' 

Police sa^id there were three major incidents. The family 
returned home one night from a visit to relatives to find all 
the front windows in the house smashed and^ all the windows of 
the family's second car 'Similarly broken. Neighbors had seen 
the damage first and sxjmmoned police'' who were on the sc^e , 
when the Morris' arrived home; 

( 

Later, after Morris had put plywood over the broken' wlJidows , 
someone tfhoved a metal pipe through^ tlie wood covering, break- 
ing a new window Morris had ins t^Uedr behind it« 

The most recent cerious-> attack was November 15, when the glass 
fragments struck Morris and his daughter, police said. At the 
same time, another metal fence pole was driyen through the 
house's siding. Police believe the vandals stole the fence 
posts from a nearby school^^ard. 
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. Morris, a conspression \^elder, moved with his wife, Irma, a 
nurse's aide^in a home for the elderly, afid their children to 
the area from sou.vh Metropolitaii City. Their, four-bedroom* 
rented home sits on a comer lot in a working-class neighbor- 
^hood of small frame homes. 

»^ 

The Morris* house has a relatively spacious yard that bears 
the tire traqks of automobiles that took a short cut at the 
comer. However, Morris said he thinks this is nmrelated .to 
the other vandalism because r^i'ghbors have told him that 
previous tenants^ also had probems with exuberant drivers,. 

Many of the nearby houses are decorated with colored Christmas 
lights and yard displays, contrasting somewhat 'with the wooden 
sheets that still cover some of\he Morris' windows. 

Before the family moved, Morris said, he had talked with 
friends who told him of other Black families in the area who 
had experienced few problems. * • 

"You don't volunteer for problems," Morris said. 

Asked why the family h^d moved from the city to the county, 
.^Morris said, "We all make one big move sooner or later in 
life, and you hope it is for the best." 

(Metro Gazette, 12/8/80) 

N 0 * 

While little land remained^ in Milford for development, a small two acre 

^ ? ) ^ 

lot in Ediaburg Estates ^was discovered by residents to be under consid- 

eratlon for purchase by HUD* The fears of subsidized housing in their 
community led Edinburg Estates residents to reactivate the Edinburg 
Estates Improvement Associatiou^ The communi^.y quickly mobilized to 
purchase this lot. John Neuberg and his son Ollie yere two who pur- 
chased raffie tickets from the EEIA and talked about the organization 
their feelings about subsidies, and another racial incident- on the west 
side: , . 



Son:* The Edinburg Estates Improvement Association. 
Mr. N: Is meeting in the old firehouse now; 

C 
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Son:' Which, by the way, was a pretty de^d organization until 
they wanted to buy this land and then they revived the organi- 
zation to fight the purchase of the land. It sort of rejuve- 
nated the neighborhood. 

Obs: 'What was their reason for wanting to'purchase the l^d? 

Son: They wanted no more apartments in the area. 

Mr. N: And it , was supposed to be subsidized. 

Son: HUD subsidized, low income type housing, which ws^s added 
fuel to the fire. 

Obs: So was there any community figures that sort of spear 
headed that drive? and...'^ " ^ 

Son: Well, from my area i!ip here, Mr. Queiitln, Jack Quentin, 
who is the'Central Officejm^ at M^lford. . . .he was/the big , 
influence .in this area. A real push. There were other people 
involved, but I don't know tl^eir names. 

Obs:^So, when you first, hear^ about it, what kind of pitch 
did you get on why to donate your money to the purchase of 
that land* 

Son: We don't want low income housing up there. Of course 
you know what low income housing brings. 

Obs: Well,' is that just sort of a facade for oth^r kinds of 
concerns? 

Son: Well,, I'm sure there was some resentment that there 
would be some Blacks going in there too, but one big basic 
issue was no body wanted more apartments and low income 
housing because it wotild add to the burdens of the school and 
fire'odistricts and everything else around here.... And people 
were mentioning their property values would go down, but now 
your guess is as good as mine whether they wotild or not.... 
I'll tell you what happens to a lot of people, which is why 
I'm against all these, low income loans is becaiise they move 
into a house, fine, say they move-next door to me,- now I'm not 
against Blacks living next door to me, but all the subsidizing 
is a bunch of btill. *They move in there and let's say a 
$200.-00 house payment, and the government picked up $100.00, 
okay, , so they are only paying $100.00, but thejr still have to 
keep that house up.* , 

Mr. N: And they don't do it. 

Son: Sure, a lot of them are finding out, sure I can make the 
payment, if the government is making the other half, but the 
roof gets a leak in it and all this other kind of junk, they . 
don^ti... / 
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Mr.'N: Or the kids bust a wind^ and they won't fix it, you 
^ know. But I don't k|io\f* why, but ever since I've be€n a little' 

kid, and it is still that way^. th^^lacks have an excession or 
obsession, whatever you. want to ycall it, to hear glass break. 
Honest to God, they do. So help me God, BecauSe anytime I've 
been around them, it's they. want to bust a piece of glass. 

Son: There was one house^on the comer there where somebody 
•threw some 'fence posts or something through the guy's window, 

♦ 

Obs: Was that a racially motivated kind of thing? , ^ ^ 

Son: Oh yes, and^as far as I know, that is th^ only Black 
\ • family in Edir jurg. Now, there was one othert^amlly, a guy > • 
' rented, he was' in the Air Force or some branch of the service. 

s * » 

■ ■ ■ » o 

)tx. N:* But he is gone, 

^n: He was there, but he has been gone a couple years, - He 
was there to rent anyway, o 

■* Mr, N: The government used to own that houj^e, I don't know 

If th*ey still own It. . 

Obs: I see. Do you think that that harrassment or vandalism 
'or whatever ^ occurred was a sign of an angry community or just 
a few kooks? 

Son: Oh, l|m not going to say the community; 
Mr. N: No, not the^'community. 

Son: I know one of the kids and he is a kook, you know. On 
Halloweeen he runs around with Ku Klux Klan hood and that kind 
of stuff starting trouble and goes up to a football game at 
/ Mllford with some of his buddd^es and with the Ku Klux Klan 
robes and all that. 

^Mr. N: Well, up there in Mllford Village they burned a cross 
on that first colored family that moved in there. (1/18/81) 

During Dr. Wales' first ^ear at Kensington, Mllford' s^ financial and 
enrollment difficulties intensified, prompting the School Board to 
appoint, a Housing Committee to study, once more, the options iu school/ 
closings. Many distric^t patrons were informed of the pbrtendlng changes 
in the following news Article: ^ 
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MILFORD AGAIN FACES SHRINKAGE PROBLEMS 

' , >) 

The MllfQrd School District is facing a grjewlng dilemma — . 
severely decreasing enrollments at all levels. The current 
enrollment for 1979-80 sdhool term is 6, 043- At the beginning 
of last year it was 6,604. This is a dropj of 559 studeats in 
one year. Since 1971, records show that^e student. popula- 
tion has dropped 3,630 with a decrea^e-^ over 2,500 in the 
last five years. / 

Addressing themselves^ to the problem, the district has had 
cutbacks- in the past with the closing of Grant and Marquette 
Elementary School in 1975. Now, the admiijistration has formed 
a Housing Coimnittee to study future enrollment projections and 
the possibility of more ^s^qoI closings or boundary changes. 

Several interested district- patrons approached the 
administration , at Ijtst Tuesday's board meeting with a proposat 
to join' the Housing Committee as a citizens* task force to aid 
and be .better informed on the issue. Margaret O'Reilley, 
speaking on behalf of a citizens* committee, stated that the 
idea is not new, citing the committees that were used in other 
districts when schools wei^e closed In those districts. 

The Housing Committee, heaSed by Tom Gillespie, director of 
elementary education, other administration officials and six 
district principals. Is presently using current census 
statistics to compile a list of options to present to the 
board dulng the latter/part of February or March. Answering 
questions regarding plans the board has on these recommenda- 
tions, the Board stated that as yet it has not been involved. 

Other comments nu^de to the administration by district parents 
last week were regarding the overcrowding of Field Elementary^ 
stating that some classes are held in t'he'^store r6om\for lack 
of classroom , spate. Superintendent Ron^d George concluded 
that Field was crowded due to an enrollment over what\was 
predicted, however he continued, the store room has been used 
in the past for Special School District personnel, and. is now 
used far speech and math because the library was sharea with 
the reading specialist. \ 

\ ^ \ . 

A new teacher has .:ecently been hired at Field also reljtjeving 
one who is now used between primary grades in the morning and 
-uBper grades for math in the af temocn. Field has a student/ 
teacher ratio of 25.9 to 1, not including ^the Music, Gym^ or 
any floating teacher. The Housing Committee, promised Super- 
intendent George, will address the Field problen as their 
first priority. (South Suburban Journal, 1/30/80) 
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Before the report of the Housing Committee was submitted, a group of 



Black parents from the Johnson school, and teachers. _from-Field-S chool- 



appeared at the .'School B9ard .meeting in early .March. The issue of race 
was raised witJi,,.-.ar-^otency unprecedented in Milford history. The local 
newspaper told the news this way: 

PATRONS PRESStiRE MILFORD BOARD, INJECT RACIAL ISSUES 



/ 



Anticipating the Housing Committee's discussions scheduled 'in 
the near future regarding- plans for Milford, a virtual 
Pandora's box w^s opened at last week's school board meeting. 

For -over an hour, several parents and teachers grilled members 
of the board on a host of questions, ranging from their 
opinions regarding the discipline measures used in the. 
schools, to the location of their homes in the (district and 
which schools that their children attend. Other questions 
concerned future curriculum changes, the overcrowding at Field 
Elementary^, recent purchases made by the district and basic 
•skills testing. ' 

In a room filled beyond capacity for a presentation by 
students commemorating "Music In Our Schools Week," the Board 
was asked by one parent, "Why hasn't the district included a 
program on Black History during this past month?" 

David Byers, who enrolled his 5th grader last week in Johnson 
School told the board that he too^^ great exception to the 
enforced use of "Yes m'am" and "No m'am" when addressing a 
teacher. He felt it was an unnecessary measure of control, 
calling it "plantation and Gestapo" tactics that were 
reportedly not vsed when the school was predominantly White. 

Armed with various percentages regarding in^tegration ratios 
within the district and capacity ratings at the junior and . 
senior high schools, Beverly Maine, a parent and resident of 
the district stated that tax dollars could be saved by closing 
Central Junior High. It is a "moral obi^igation" of the board 
she maintained, to make a decision with the goal of" total 
Integration for the junior high schools. 

Although the issue c f citizen involvement on the housing - 
committee is on the back burner, Carolyn O'Rlelly, 
repjresenting a group of concerned parents of Johnson school 
students K reminded the board that the issue is still not 
resolvedl^ Mrs. O'Rlelly asked if the obvious hostility 
towards the board- didn' t prove that something ig wrong. 
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The board director responded with an eii5)hatic. "no," He stated 
that hostility was present in the past, is present now and 
would remain regardless .of who serves on the board — even if 
the, entire group would bejreplaced. It's only natural he. 
continued, especially when highly volatile issucc need to be 
decided. Not everyone will like the final decision that needs 
to be made. • 

When asked about the benefits of citizen participation^^ the 
board director responded that he does favor their involvement 
and had in fact^'served in the past on such committees. In the 
past, citizen involvement had been formed in fout specific 
areas to work within 'the district on curriciilum, finance, 
discipline and communication. He said that he was very dis- 
appointed in the citizen response, as there^was very poor 
participation. He agreed however with Mrs. O'Rlelly in . ^ 
stating that he hoped the future citizen involvement could 
work towards better understanding in the district. 

But, taking exception to the inferences made that board 
members make l^iased decisions, the board director reiterated 
- that the board is not self serving. ^Superintendent Ronald 
George joined the discussion by responding to the questions 
also. He stated, in response to the form of address required^ 
at Johnson School, that It was a disciplinary decision of the 
principal and staff of that school and not a district-wide 
policy. And regarding the inclusion of Black History into the 
social studies curriculum, it is an individual decision made 
by each social studies teacher. 

Contrary to some 'rumors that yere questioned, <^he board 
president stated that no discussion has yet been held by the 
board on closing any schools. Assistant Superintendent 
Jim Luther then offered to meet" privately with any parents who 
were wanting to discuss specifics, of their variotis concerns on 
curriculum and basic'skills testing. 

(New Mannheim Press, 3/6/80) 



Tom Gillespie gave us another side of the story: 

Mr. G: During that time, not at the begd^ing of that wave 
but along toward the end . of that wave was when the group of 
people from the Johnson School formed a parents club over 
there and they said some very unc\3mplimentary things about the 
principal and the teachers in that building and they'd say it 
in public. . . 

Obs: Is that that "Plantation" stuff that the papers had 
about saying "Yes m*am" and "No m*am"? ^ 
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Mr. (5: Yeah, they inade a big deal out of that '*Yes sir" and 
"No sir" and "Yes m'am" and "No m'am". They didn't want that 
. - going pn. We had — some of the people don't live there any 
more fflid -some of them do but some of ^ the people that were so 
vocal and said that the principal had to go,,, there's still 
some of those people there but they were intent on getting rid 
of the principal. - The ^administration or the .board ne^er gave 
.. it consideration, never even discussed it. But that was their 
intent when they talked to us and so they came to the board 
then for quite some time and then one of the ladies I know for 
sure had moved out of the district so she's not there and I 
don't know if the other lady is still in the district or 
not, she was talking about moving but I'm not sure whether she 
has or not and some of the others have gotten. jobs elsewhere 
and 'one of the ladies has a job which requires that she be in 
Washington, D.C. sometimes to do the job and it just faded off 
and some of the things that they said-that wotild materialize, ' 
you know, they didn't — the school survived it very welllird is 
going .ahead now. ^ (2/18/82) 

Two of the Johnson School's parents turned to the politcal process to 
press their case, running in the April elections to the School Bo^rd. 
Both were soundly defeated by White incumbents some two weeks before the 
final reptort ot the Housing Committee was submitted. As the day of thfe 

decision approached, the dif fictilties in Milford found their way into 

Ir 

one of the Metropolitan City newspaper's. As the article indicates, the 
failure of the Black Parents to effect change politically changed to a ' 
strategy of legal action: . ^ 

SCHOOL CLOSINGS PONDERED BY DISTRICT 

Recommendations on school closings and boundary changes that 
will maintain the neighborhood school concept will be 
- — presented to the Milford Board of Education Tuesday night. 

Tom Gillespie, district director of elementary education, said 
he 'and seven district principals have. been meeting since last, 
fall to determine what to do in face of declining enrollment^*'^ 
and fiiiancial^ifficulties in the 6,000^-t"udacrt~district. 

, The ccjmmit tee's full report^, which calls for children to 
attend schools in their own neighborhoods and for 
transportation expenses to be reduced where possible, will be 
■ presented at 8 p.m. Tuesday in the board offices. 
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Options oyC schpol closings and boundary changes will be 
presentea for the board's consideration, Gillespie said. 

Gillespie declined to discuss specific aspects of the report 
until Tuesday night. 

He also would not comment on the complaint filed by two Black 
residents with the United States ©epartment of Justice that 
school board policies ^^''encourage and enforce racially 
segregated schools in the district." ^ 

Gillespie said, "We've been charged by the superintendent to 
look at the continuing decline in enrollment and the current 
amount of school space available. 

"The board will have to decide what should be done to operate 
the best educational system possible, spending the tax dollars 
wisely," he said. ' - 

Enrollment in the South Suburb'lkri County dis^-rict has declined 
by about 2,000 students since 1975, when, the board closed' two 
elementary schools. 

The district operates one high school, -two junior, high schools 
and nine elementary schools. ^ ^. 

Assistant Superintendent Allen Eastman said the/district has 
started to spend slightly more than it takes in each school ^ 
year. The current operating budget is $12 million. 

Gillespie' said the committee had not studled-^aciariaSceup of 
-district schools. ^^-""^ / 

"We're working on th^nelghborhood school concept," he said. 



District spokesman Pat Kelly added, "If we go by the 
aeighbofliood school concept, we're going to have segregated \^ 
^.sclTools. .. .This is plight school districts across the 
country are facing." 

LaVeme Frfeeman and Ann Brown,- two unsuccessful candidates in 
last week's schooljwiard election filed the complaint with the 
Justice Departmetl^ The incumbents were re-elected by large ^ 
maj oritie^^^^^^ * ^ ' * * 

In a letter to the head of the Civil Rights Division of the 
Justice Department, Mrs. Freeman and Mrs.' Brown said, "Sudh' 
«» (school board) policies have resulted in discriminat-iofi 
against the students attending j)riedominatcly Black schools as 
to the educational facilities, services and opportunities 
available to them. ... 
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"We .feel that this discrimination has deprived these students 
. of -equal protection of the laws as 'required by the United 
i States Constitution." • 

.Data accompanying the 'letter indicated the overwhelming 
jmajorlty of schools with predominantly Black -student 
jenrollments are in the eastern half of the district, while 
jmostly White schools are in the western half. 

The two claim Central Junior High School has a Black 
population of 49 percent, while West Junior popmlation is 2 . 
percent Black. 

Enrollment figure's from 1978 indicate the district's total 
Black population was about 25 percent. ^ 

Gillespie declined comment on the data, as the district may' 
face a Justice -Department investigation. 

. School board members have denied the board has acted in a 
discriminatory fashion. 

A spokesman for the Justice Department's legal section in 
Washington said the complaint would b.e assigned to an' attorney 
and a determination would be made on whether the matter is In 
the department's jurisdiction. The department then would ask 
for additiofial^ata. 

The school board^a]^o"has^ec^ to submit a tax Increase to 
district yoters June 3. The amau^<^ll be set at a special 
board meeting at 7^30 p.m. Friday in b^rd offices. 

\ 

The district's tax rate — $4.^9J.:jjer $100 assessed valuation — 
has not been increased by voters for about ten years. 

The report of the Housing Committee was submitted 'to the Board in April 
of 1980, and it began with this forward: 



HOUSING COMMITTEE REPORT 

•< 

Due to a concern for increasing expenses and declining 
enrollment, the Superintendent at the beginning of the school 
year appointed a committee to study the present housing 
arrangements in the School District and to offer options and 
data for the Board, of Education to consider. 
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^The options appearing on the following pages show various ways 
the District enrollment could be housed according to 
individual building capacities • The options can be used in 
various combinations with dates fixed fo stdt the needs of the. 
District, " . 

For the elementary schools, the enrollment capacity for each 
building was determined by setting aside the number of 
standard classrooms needed to house the children .according to 
a ^5 to 1 pupil teacher ratio. Also needed were rooms for 
kindergarten, music, library-, remedial reading and Special 
District resource room. 

Based on the projected enrollment thrdugh^ the 1984-85 school 
year one elementary school could be closed during' the 1980-81 
school year on the "^st side of the district. By the 1983-84 
school year another elementary school could be closed on the 
west side of the district. 

On the secondary level, the projected enrollments indicate 
that there will not be enough students in the near future to 
justify keeping all- the secondary schools ^pen.- 

The projections suggest that by 1982-83 school year a change 
could be made. It would be possible during the 1982-83 school 
year to move/all 9th grade sttidents into-the-Senlor High 
School ♦for a total enrollment of 1750 students. At the same 
time, all 7th and 8th grade students could be housed at 
Central Junior High for a total enrollment of 860 students. 
This would allow the District to close West Junior High School 
and change the present 6-3-3 structure to a 6-2-4 
organization. ^ 

The pavings that would be realized if an elementary schoolT and 
New "Junior High were closed would be based on the reduction of 
personnel and the cost of utilities. The itemized lists of 
expenses, .that appear on the following pages, can serve as a 
guide for estimating various savings. (1980) 

The^ Housing Committee generated 11 options on elementary school 

closings. No plan included either racial criteria, or plans to exchange 

26 

students between east and west-side schools. Demographics were such 



One apartment complex on the west side of Midvale road had been 
^.sending its students to Field school on the east side. This was a 
temporary arrangement, and one of the plans proposed called for the 
return of the 19 students from these apartmenta^to return to Williams 
school on the west. . 
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that only two east side schools — Edinburg and/Hillside — were considered 
as possibilities for closing. Although the/options were drawn up 

exclusively by district: personnel^ School Boar'^1 by-laws permitted 

' ■• ' '\ / ' 

patrons to propose alternate pl^s.^ One such plan was siunbitted by the 

Black Parents' group which would have 58 Black students from Olympic 

Village and Crystal- Gardens apartmentsf^^ the east side of Midvale 

transferred to Williams School/ on the west.- The Black parents' proposal 

is shown below as it was appended to the Housing Report: 

OPTION VII 

Close Hillside. Move students to Edlnburg. 
Students between Doleman Road' and district southern border 
bordered on east by Carlton go to Mllford Village (22) 
Crystal Village and Olympic Village go to Williams. (58) 
Students west of Green *Glen go to Kensington. (25) 

ADVANTAGES: Relieves crowded conditions at Field. 

Balances students more equally through the 
district. 

' * - 

Allows district to maximize utilization of 
classroom space without pushlng^any one school 
close to its capacity. 

f 

Allows greater flexibility to meet any Increase 
in enrollment at any school. 

Increases racial balance at Williams to^more 
n closely conform to the district norm. 

DISADVANTAGES: Requires moving students. (105) 

Requires closings of a school. (is this a 
> d^advantage or an economic necessity?) 

Slightly adjusts neighborhood school concept. 
(Done anyway when a school is closed.) 

May slightly increase transportation. (Done 
anyway by school closing. School closing more 
^ than offsets transportation.) (1980) 
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The proposal which was finally accepted by the board did require the 



closing of Hillside, but not as the iBlack parents had suggested. The 
Housing Committee's plan is shown below: 



OPTION Va 

•Close Hillside SchooT and transfer students to Edinburg. (189) 

ADVANTAGES: Provides relief of school budget (costs could 
be saved for such administrative services; 
^ principal, secretary, teacher aide, reading 

teacher, music teacher, physical education 
teacher, custodians and cook; expenses for 
utilities and up-keep df building) 

Utilizes all classrooms in Edinburg School. 

Retains neighbothood concept. 

• Allows approximately half of the pupil 
enrollment to walk to new school. 

Improves flexibility of program (staffing, 
utilization of specialist). . ^ 



DISADVANTAGES: -Requires reassignment of pupil3 and personnel. 

Increases busing slightly. (1980) 



When we spoke with the head of the Housing Committee, Mr. Gillespie, he ^ 
reflected upon the circumstances surrounding the closing of Hillside 
School, along with some other general issues related to school closings: 

Mr. G: The board practice is that any time a building is 
being considered for closing or, 'such as the night before last 
we went to Mllford Village Elementary because of the 
' possibility they might shut down at the end of this year also. 
Now then, the board never makes a decision until they've gone 
into the areas that are most affected by the school closings 
and a year ago when we Vent to West Junior High to go over the 
plans with the commuE^ty they only had about 30 people show so 
we didn't get a lot of resistance. Now that doesn't mean 
people were .Happy or agreeable to close this school because 
nobody really wants it to close. But when only 30 people show 
up and a great part 'of those 30 people seem resigned to the 
fact that it'^s going to close and even though 'they don't want 
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it closed- they understand the money situation $uid they don't 
raise a big ruckus about it. We went through a very 
hellacious time when Grant ^d Marquette were closed. Most of 
that came from objection in the Grant area. Marquette a,rea 
were not happy but those people didn't get up in arms about it 
but gee^ we had a packed house every board meeting while we 
were leading up to the decision^ shouting matches, people just 
jumping up and swearing- at one another. So anything since 
then just seemed rather mild by comparison but the night 
before last when we were at Mllford Village, we ha^d, I would 
say ICfO at the most, and a Ipt of those were staff there and 
board members^ and people who were not—who didn't havfe kids in 
there so number-wise^ I don't know but when we closed Hillside 
there was a— it was kind of a toss up between Hillside and 
Milford Village and the people at Milford Village got a 
petition signed by a lot of people from their area and they 
worked hard to keep their school open and although that wasn't 
what made the decision, they did^ cjject I guess a little more 
vocally than Hillside did and Hillside was—One of the reasons 
why Hillside was closed was because it would be more 
appropriate to rent to somebody becatise it was all on one 
floor and Milford Village was on about three different Revels 
and another reason was tHkit we could close the Hillsld^^i School 
and still have 'a neighborhood school in Edihburg Estates 
becauke the Edinburg Elementary School was there and when you 
close Mlford Village there's not a neighborhood school left 
for them so the rental ^d the neighborhood' school idea kept 
the Milford Village school opened last yejar. ...It would make 
some sense to say that even though Hillside is closed,' the 
neighborhood— i-and if you're talking about Edinburg Estates as 
a neighborhood, still had it's own school. Now some of those 
kids lived far enough, over a mile away, so they ha<J to be 
transported ^in, but nevertheless, they, didn't have to be' 
transported all the way across' the district or some such" long 
bus ride as that. So the people that I know and -that I talked 
to still felt they had a neighborhood school only it wasn't 
quite as close to their neighborhood with Hillside closed as 
it had iDeen with it opened. ^ 

Obs: They, in effect, could transfer their loyalties if you 
like from Hillside to* Edinburg without somehow feeling 
violated. \ 

Mr. G: A lot of people — a lot of people have lived in such an 
area that their children could walk to school, that is, they 
lived less than a mile from either one of those schools. .. .Now 
then, if we close — if the school board decides to^ close 
Milford Village, all of the kids woi4d go to Williams from 
Milford Village and would have to go on the btis. I think most 
of them — my feeling was that it would be at that point that 
you're loising your neighborhood school but you're still not 
taking a long trip because that of course is not a very long 
'bus ride from where any of them live but it's over a mile so 
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they'll all get transportation. If you were looking at the 
map^you could see from the very beginning after Grant was ' 
closed that Williams' attendance area wouldn'.t really be 
\ considered a neighborhood concept because 'it's at the extreme 

northern end and it draws kids from completely across the dis- 
trict all the^ay down south. As a matter of fact, when Grant 
was still open it was dr^awing kids from up thera^by passing v 
s Grant on the bus and going to Williams because^ Williams, has 

never, had enough children in the area. 

Obs: So you might make an argument that when Williams was 
built it was a bad decision. 

Mr. G: Built in the wrong place but be that as it may, it's 
there so you deal with it that way — it's a nice school, of 
course it's much newer than the Mllford Village School, it 
also has a larger capacity of 54 — it can house 50 more kids 
than Mllford Village can, but that's another reason to use it 
but then on the neighborhood concept. If you move on across 
the district, get on the other side of Mldvale Road, what 
we've tried to do, and again, if we had the map you could 
this, we're trying to square off the' boundary lines so that a 
neighborhood school means I guess, geographic location as you 
referred to awhile ago so that if you look at the. Mldvale 
School over there, boundary line just goes like this, it's not 
In and out and around. The Johnson Schqol boundary line, we • 
woxild like to establish' on Richmond Road and go south with it . 
to Donnelly and then everything east of Richmond Road would be 
squared off and would be In McBrlde School attendance area and 
that can be done, but it takes a few years.... See Hillside 
School used to take kids from all the way over there by Gentle 
Valley Road.... We have gradually integrated those kids to 
Johnson School, there's a possibllty of transfer.... (2/18/82) 

Gillespie continued, noting how the people of the municipality liiay have 
some influence on board decisions about school closings: 



Mr. G: You see, what we have if Mllford Village is a 
municipality, Carlton Heights is a municipality, Marquette 
Acres down here is a aunicipality . But when you get to a 
school like Mldvale you are just talking abflut geography there 
because it's unincorporated and it's In Suburban County but 
there's no municipality there so that when you get In an area 
such as that you're just talking about sqtiarlng off just sp 
much geography and say that geography goes to Mldvale School. 
Now when you get to a place like McBrlde you have 
unincorporated and incorporated both, you've got Camdentown 
plus you've got Suburban County there and so you're talking 
about two things, you're talking about municipality and just 
squaring it off as f^ir as territory is concerned. 
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Obs: Within that unincorporated area, are there subdivisions 
that. . .somehow create if' you, like, .a neighborhood, and does 
this come into 'the thinking at all or is? 

i ' ■ ' 

Mr. G:^ Well, I'm not sure that — I think more number-wise is 
what determines the boundary lines^ than any^thing else. 

' Obs: ^Hbw many 'kids per square acre or ^hatever? 

Mr.'G: How many kids you can hold — see,, have a school 
like Midvale and you have 20 classrooms in it — that holds a 
lot of students compared to some of our schools that have 15 
classrooms in them. Okay, but in the case'of Hidveile and 
Johnson who's « boundary lines separate the two schools, there's 
a distinct difference in the type of hoixsing that you see 
also. The Midvale. attendance area is made up of very small 
houses that are — shlngle-sidea, so ^ad-^s soon as you leave 
their territory and you go across/^at boundary line into the 

■ \. Johnson territory then you have iazgez homes, part brick, p^^rt 
siding of some kind so there is /a distinct difference there. 
But that's not why the — that's 'not the reason the boundary 
line being — it just so happened' that number-wise it worked out 
that way*. ... There was a time when it didn't make any 
difference whether you were in a municipality or not, if you 

. had various parent organizations, P.T.A. 's or mothers' clubs 
or whatever... I don't know that the municipality makes any 
difference really except that I think that — I think that when 
people who live in a municipality they use that as one of the 
arguments for keeping the school in their ar^al)ut what you 
find is that they'll use most any argument they can. ...What 
Happens is that whatever they think of that's what they use so 
thk kunicipality gets used for that and I think the board 
looks at that too. (2/18/92) 

Mr. Gillespie aiso reflected on the pending legal action by the Black 
Parents' against Milford. As he indicates, nothing really became of it: 



Obs: We picked up a newspaper article somewhere along the 
" l^e that talked about some Black pa'trons In the district who 
charged the district with raciial discrimination and filed a 
- complaint with the Justice Department, I think that was 1980, 
that article was written. We're curious about, what that, was- 
all about and how if at all, that has bcign resolved in the 
last couple of years. 

Mr. G: Well,, okay, it's — the case now is not active. We have 
some popple that came, out. of the Johnson School area mostly 
but it was during the time that we were talking about trans^** 
f erring students from Field and it was during the time when we 
had some people who moved into the Jbhnson area who were 
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extremely unhappy with what was going on and their stated 
Intentions publicly, was to ge^t rid of the principal for one 
thing. And two ladies in .that area who were Blackj 'cause 
that school is about 95% Black, two ladies from that area 
decided to run for the school board. At the same time all 
this was going on at the Field School and the people who live 
arbui^d that area were aware that we were going to transfer 
kids out of Field School.. At that time Field School was '60% 
or 63% Black I believe, some such number as that, and our 
Intention was In rounding off — I mean In-squaring pf f ^the 
boundary lines and going to the neighborhood concep^^ . We r^ere 
going to transfer kids that lived overJ>y-.-KenHiagton. Th^ 
whole rub was tha^ all but one^ar 'two of those kids were ^Black 
which meant that bnce,^he trans fei was made the enrollment * 
would be something^ike 80% Black at Field School and that 
came aboutT As a matter of fac%, probably 89% Blacjk liow. So 
there were a group of parents out of Field who said, "Don't 
transfer those kids, transfer soinebody else, transfei; Olympic 
Village or transfer some place where there are a lot o^ Black 
kids and keep our ratio — higher White ratio than we're going' 
to have if yqu make the transfer' you're talking 
about.". . .•Now, the ladigs at Johnsonj School decided to run * 
for the board which «tlT6^^d but they sort of aligned 
themselves with the group from Field School or the grotjp f rom 
Field School was getting^ Information from me and others up 
here about what the breakdown would be and how many kids were 
Involved and one thing and ianother and' then the two ladies 
were getting that . information from them. They used it then in 
their campaign. Thfe people from Field School who got.. the 
Information from me came back and apologized saying that gjiey 
didn't know it was going to be used that way, they were , ^ 
just— it was In their own plan because the Fiel4 School group 
presented some plans different 'from what the Hotislng Committee 
suggested. But anyway, th^adiea went ahead and they brought 
up this issue of discrimination because we had the Edlnburg 
School over there with about at that time, one or two pe?:cent 
Black and sometimes no percent Black and they had a school 
over there that was even 90% Black at that time and there was 
never any serious consideration given to it but it was kind of 
Insinuated that we ought to do some busing of our own and not 
wait for the government' to come in and say to you, "You ari^ a 
segregated school system and we are going to straighten that . 
out." Their point was straighten it out yourself b*efore.they 
get here and then you can do it the way you wfimt to but it 
never, yov, know, ran on and they never — they didn't come close 
to winning a board seat and it just kind of. died off.... I'm 
not sure whether it was just dismlpsed or if a date:came 
where— I think that's what happened to it, I don't think th^y 
ever withdrew the suit, I think it just came up to a certain 
dat.e, nothing happened to it, that It was then just written 
off. * . 
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:\ Obs: If they would have pushed hard and let's say, filed a 
\ suit and followed through with it, would the district have 
\ actually gotten in any trouble do you think? Or would the 
\ courts have ruled in th6 district's favor? Or what might .have. 
\ happened if they had? 

Mr. G: Well, I don't think that's ever happened but 'cause 
tihere really isn't anything that says that you have to have a 
certain percent of Black or a certain percent of White unless 
they find that you are busing kids — like if we had bused kids 
into the Johnson. School to make it 90% Black, then yes, they 

. would have nailed us to the wall, but we didn't do anything 

and I said to onk^of the ladies that was running for the 
board; "Why did yoa move in there? You knew that when you got 
■there, that that whole subdivJ^on was a predominantly Black 
area, why did you move there if yoa didn't want your child to 
go .to Johnson?" ' > 

Obs: What wa? her response to that? . \ v 

Mr. G: "I just want to," that'^s all she ever said, "I^flust 
^ ^ wanteid £o.'^ - (2M8/8i) 

This, complaint by the group of Johnson School parents was '•he first time 
since the 1954 Supreme Court decision that Milford was challenged over 
its' racial patterns in the schools. As Mr. Gillespie indicates, only 
once before had topic of race even come up at a school Board Meeting, 
where it was promptly dismissed: 



Mr. G:^ One time orie of those ladies (on the .board) mentioned 
that w^. ought to jput something on the agenda at one of the 
board meetings, to talk about the integrating of our students, 
and that got on tl^ agenda. And for what manner I don't know, 
but anyway, a lot of people found out it was going to be on 
the agenda and we had a delegation show up that night and as 
soon as that was mentioned almost in unison the whole 
delegation jumped down her throat, that they didn't even want 
to talk about it but she finally said, "I wasn't suggesting 
that we do anything about it, I just want to talk about it J' 
And they said, "Why do you want to talk about it if you don't 
want. to do anything about it?" and there wire some rather hot 
exchanges at that meeting and that's the last time we ever 
heard about it.... They were west siders, they stood to absorb 
the integration if there was any integrating to be done and 
they wouldn't have any part of that. And so before that and 
since then until the ladies over here brought it up,* that's 
the only word we' e had of that kind of thing. (2/18/80) 
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The "closing of Hillsfde Elementary not only i&ant the transfer of 
students, but also the reassignment "of ..professional staff. In the 1975 
roxind of school closings, as we recall, both Jonas Wales and Edwin 
Hawkins had been bumped from their adminstrative posts for reasons of 
low seniority. At the Kensington School, enjoying its first stable 
school term in^six years, .the fear was very real that the school would 
lose Dr. Wales. At the end of the 1979-80 School year. Dr. Wales was 
asked to sign a two year contract, and the Kensington faculty and 
parents breathed a collective sigh'of relief. 
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EPILOGUE 



The demographic changes in Mllford had a suddeneas and intensity 
that our historical perspective helps us appreciate. VJe have sanq)led, 
for the most part, the initial reactions of the school and community to 
the changes. Many of these have attended to the stresses and pains of 
transition. This obsdures some of the benefits that accrued as a ' 
results of these changes; While a number of Kens.ingtqh staff stiXl ' 
harbored resentment over the changing racial make-up of the school, and 
seemed to gain little sensitivity toward mitiority culture, we found 
others who were themselves much improved in their ability to relate to 
Black children. Mrs. West provided an example^ of how to break up thje 
fight which neither "youngster really, wanted to take part in: , • 

First Teacher: That was. the era when the' Black kids started 
moving in. Those kids came directly from~the city schools. 
Now we have, if we can get them in the first grade and let 
them live their school life in our buildings (we can have an 
e^ect on them) . 

Second Teacher: The kids that we got new this ye^r,- they 
didn't have to always say — All year long. There hfi^s not been 
a single incident of this. ... "Your mamma!" That is all one 
kid had to say to the other kid was, "Your mamma!" And then, 
" whew, fighting started. Now adays you know, once in awhile 
they will say this, and Mike Bannon (teacher) will" say and ^ 
"Your Uncle Fuddl" and that makes them laugh. And I would 
say, "Yeah, and, your papa!" and "Your Grandma!" and "Your ^ 
Uncle," and "Your AuntI", and "Your Cousint" and "Your great 
grandma!^', and then they would roar, and then it was all 
over.... "I have boxer shorts ajid combat boots!" and it wipes 
them out, and then they^ are not mad anymore. Very rarely do 
they do that anymore. (5/24/80) 
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Mrs. West's remarks, above, also suggest the cultural differences among 



Blacks of different social strata, and how local apartment policies 
changed the student culture at Kensington. 



Both in the neighborhoods and in the school we found signs of ^ 
mutual adaptation among the races. Mrs. Staple ton, one of the Mothers' 
Club members who, a year before, feared and fought against the return of 
Kennerly Heights sttidents to Kensington, now seemed a little more 
comfortable with an integrated education: 

Mrs. S: The hardest thing for my" children, the first year 
down at Kensington, was adj\istlng to the» Blacks down there. 
At Marquette they had maybe one in a classroom or two in a 
classroom when when they got down there, you know, there was a 
lot more in the classroom and that was hard for„them to accept 
at first but it didn't take them long to (adjust). 

Obs: So, do you think that your kids have benefitted now from 
having an integrated . education or do you think Jthe costs may . 
have been more than the gains? 

^' . ' ' / 

Mrs.^S: Well now, my daughter is'now in jxmior high and 
seeing some of the other schools that don't have any (Blacks) 
in their school, she accepts them much better at junior high 
and has no problems with th^m. But those that have not been 
i used to them do have problems with them. (5/16/80) 

Not' only did the children adapt, -but so top did tfome of the adults. In 
Dr. Wales' first year at Kensington, the Mothers' Club elected its first 
Black officer, Mrs. Diane Vincent. Mrs^ Stapleton tells how this 
organization helped break down the barriers of race: 

Mrs. S: Well now, this Diane Vincent, last year we had a 
"Crazy Bowl." Her and l^er husband went with us to Crazy Bowl. 

Obs: What's "Crazy Bowl"? 

r 

Mrs. S: Well, this was really just a fun night out, I mean. 

Mothers' Club makes no profit off of it, it's just a 

time — well, we always just see the wives you know, you never 
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see the husbands and this is a time when the husbands and 
wives can all get together and really have.a good time. It's 
something like Scotch doubles only then they also insert these 
^ crazy things you do with a bowling ball, you Iqiow, and it's a 
fun night~you bowl three games and you have a buffet 
afterwards. Now, her and her husband went 'with us last year 
and she, you know, sjie has worked in different things this 
year • at Mother Vs Club, shei-works in the resource center all' 
the time and I have to say, at our xamivfil this year, I had 
more 'Black women volunteer to work and I thanked them for 
that. They said, "Don't forget me next year, when you do it 
again next year." which was really great, (5/16/80) 

In interacting w^h families like the Vincents, one quickly discovered a 
shared set of Values *^d a basis for friendship, the Vincents, 
below^ talk about education,., we see really how much they are like the 
Kensington parents back in the "Golden Years" and how they fit the 
current conservative community norms': 

Mr, V: I guess I yould like to see them, yeah, get as much 
education as they can possibly get, ,.. then I think the world 
is open to them. The sky's the limit type of thing. You 
know, it is not putting emphasis on, you know, being a doctor 
or do this or do that, but get this education, and then after 
* that whatever might come in five years from now you would be 
ready for. Five years, if you have the education you would be 
^eady for it,,.. With my kids, you know, I instill in them, 
^here is no such thing as White or Black, you are there to 
learn. That is all you are there for^ You are not there for 
creating any problems where they have" to try to deal with 
them. ,.,As far as expectations^ I think they are pretty good. 
There is no difference (between Black and White) because we 
would know when our kids are not doing what they should do. 
But, you know, it is just a matter of ^ parent/ teacher 
relationship there. You know, where you continue to piish 
them, but you are pushing from both enda, and you 'will get it 
then. Because I know we have gone up for the parent/ teachers 
conference, you know, and they more or less laid it on the 
"^^line. They told us exactly what thel^ downfalls were, and we 
worked on that. Now I tell them, I expect them to work on it 
from that angle, and ^here is no real problem. ,. .Most of your 
problems don't come fro^m the teacher or from the school 
system, it starts here at home, and as a rule I think they 
^Kensington) do a pretty good job. 
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/: :s Mrs. V: For me^ I^'^ii a very^strict parent anyway/ maybe that 

V/ is why they don't give the teachers very much- trouble. I 
""■l think it could really be a little bit stricter. .. .But I mean, 
who can learn if you sit there and talk all day. And that is 
the only problem that I have with mine. I still, you know, I 
tell her, "Well, I have been talking to your teacher and you 
have been running your mouth." So I guess 1 think it could be 
I a little bit stricter. ^ - (11/6/80) 

While the school has long had .an important role in the integration 
of Whites and Blacks^ we also find the local churches having much 
potential ih^ promoting equality and social harmony. The Vincents, 
relating their experiences in joining the White Gordonville Baptist 
(jlfurch, illustrate this point: 

Mr. V: The children spend a lot of time in chyrch activities. 
Every Wednesday night they go to church. Something similar to 
Girl Scouts, they call it G.A.'s at church. Girls in Action. 
You know, the same type of activities. They do things. Just 
Friday night our daughter had a, what they call a "sleep over" 
in the church, and all the girls her age -stayed or spent the 
night at church. They were able to stay there until 10:30 
and then we had to pick her up. But they *are involved. 
Sunday afternoons they go back to church choir and stuff like 
that. I {)ush them and kind of help them to get there you . 
know, but I go with them Sunday morning and then I come home 
and watch the football, game. 

Obs: Oh, is that the Gordonville Baptist Church? Oh yeah, 
that is a very popular church in the area. People from all 
around go there. I guess they have a good preacher or 
something. 

• Mr. V: Pretty' popular, you are right, they have a lot of 
people there. I don't know half the people there. 

Mrs. V: I didn't realize it at first because I went to Sunday 
School, and then you know, a group of people like your own age 
and such, and you have them -in your Sxmday School classes and 
I didn't reaily real;)L2e that the church was a big as it is. 

Obs: Bo you find th^t the church and its congregation, you 
characterized it as predominantly White, wete they warm and 
friendly in welcoming, or kind of looking over their shoulder 
at these Black people? How were you received-by the religious 
community? 
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Mr* V: Too warm. I don't think I was really ready for it. 
Again, you know, like you and I sit here talking, we have a 
common interest right now so it is very easy for us to sit 
here and talk to each other. But then you go out and here are 
6,O0O people, and, you know, nobody knows anything about you. 
But they are trying to really make you feel welcome. I must 
say, 1 was more reluctant than they were. You know, "Get away 
from me, let "me back up and get myself together here for 
awhile/' There was no problem with that. It was one of the 
best experiences that I really Ijgd in dealing with White 
people, you knowj, is there. .Sort of, you know, when the 
minister. . . . 

Mrs. V: Don't tell him that! (Laughter) 

Mr. V: Okay, you know how the Black guys have a way of 
shaking hands? 

Obs: Sure ^ 




Mr. V; Welxvv^'m walking in and the minister gives me this 
Black handshake and I felt like, ''What is going on?" 

Mrs. V: He was giving him the regxilar handshake and it was so 
awkward, you know. 

Mr. V: , He was trying to gi'^^e me a soul brother handshake, and 
I'm trying to shake his hand. I thought, "Oh no, what is 
going on?" 

Obs: That is a great story. It is funny in some ways it was 
both of you saying to the other, "I respect you on your 
terms." 

Mr. V: Right, It was good to see that. We talked aboutsthat 
for days. ^ (11/18/80) 



Once again, common values — in this case religious — seemed to accoiftplish 

effortlessly what the' courts continue to struggle for, and at great 

/ 

expense and with mixed results. This is not to imply that the courts 
have no proper role to play in promoting equality. Were it n^t for the 
1954 Supreme Court decision,, and Eisenhower's intervention in Litti^ 
Rock, it is likely the Vincents would be less enthusiasticTln-thelr 
support for Kensington. Mr. Vincent explains, drawing from his own^*" 
experiences with integrated education: 
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Mr. V: When I grew up we lived about 100 miles south of 
Little Rock, so you *can imagine how much worse it was there. 
They came up with a deal when I was a sophomore In high 
school, "freedom of choice," you know, whether or not you 
wanted to go to all White or all Black schools. I, along with 
seven other Blacks, decided to go to the all White school. 
But at any rate you know, through the whole school term I 
didn't have not one single problem. You know, not one. I 
didn't have any. I didn't care what somebody calls be behind 
my^ljack, you kilow. 

Obs: But to your face? 

Mr. V: i was never called a "nigger," nothing like that, no 
problems' at all. A few of the people that were there said, 
^hat they had a problem there and there were a couple of 
IjLgHts, but as far as I was concerned, I was there for one 
? ^reason and you know, I think it kind of ' went over on 

^everybody. I only stayed there for one year. Then I went 
back to the all Black school. You know, it was that type of 
thing. My wife is the same way you know, she left and went to 
New York and finished school. You know, naturally she ran 
Into" all kinds of different people there. She never 
encountered any problems. (11/18/80) 

■\ 

Some native Mllford residents were also the beneficiary of the court 
ordered desegregation of the ml4 1950' s. Had Mllford not closed t^e 
Moses School, and offered its Black High School students an education In 
Mllford schools, the experiences of one Jimmy Jefferson would never have 
occurred. Miss Flannigan tells a little about this success ""s to ry. Our 
historical^ perspective helps us appreciate the significance of Jimmy 
Jefferson's achievment^ 



Miss F: We used to have over there near behind the Building 
Materials Plant the old Moses school, a Black school. 

V Obs: What do you know about that? 

Miss F: All I know is that when I came over here in 66 we 
had one Black student. He lived over In that area over that 
__way, — I-,— the-famlly was named Jefferson,- that ^as" their name:.- 
And this kid named Jimmy Jefferson was an excellent student., 



Vevit on to become the student_president at the high school, 
you know, tlie whole bit. ¥fiey said, "Oh, the family has been 
here for many, many years. They lived over by the Moses 
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School." I said, "Oh, Moses, what is Moses School?" Now it 
is storage for our school district, but at one time it was the 
Black school for this community, The kids went to grade 
•school to eighth grade, and then we) sent them into the city, 

. / . (11/14/80) 



We asked Mr, Vincent tt) coTrnnentk^about the progress of Blacks in America. 

We value his » experiences and perceptions which he expressed as follows: 

• 

Obs: Considering where this country was in the days^of- 
slavery and considering where we are today, what kind of ^ 
progress do you feel that our country has made in terms of 
making a balance in freedom and equality for all people? In 
some ways I gtiess, I'm asking how well the American^ system is 
working to correct its own problems. . 

Mr, V: I think it is making progress, you know^^ Again I put 
so much emphasis on individuals. On the individual that, you 
know, you are kidding yourself to sit around and really wait. 
The fact that, well, I think we are making fair progress. 
Simply because you know, since slavery. Blacks are being able 
to get into different jobs and making different 'money. Not 
only Blacks but anybody, , .can just build and push their kids 
to get the top priority education, and all these other 
different things. You know, what it boils down to as far as 
I'm concerned again is, you know, what the Individual really 
wants. It is going to determine how much progress has been 
made and how much progress is going to be made. Because, if I 
sit back, and say, ".Well things are going to change" and I 
don't really put forth any effort to try and make thi8_change, 
make it for myself, then there is no way that it Is going to 
be any better 'for them,^ So, as far as I feel, that it has ; 
made some progress, simply because I have done better than my 
father, Ify father did better, than his father, you know. 
Looking at it from that standpoint, (11/18/80) 



While we make no effort to predict the future of race relations in 
the Mllford School District, we do see several trends we would point out 
in the way of concluding this third volume of Kenslngtol Revisited , The 



process of racial transition, while at first turbulent and even violent, 
seemed to stabilize within a couple of years in both the community and 
the school. We realize that some of this stability may 
of tenant policies which changed the social class and culture of 
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be an artifact 
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Kensington. We must also note that In Kensington's case, stability may 
be only temporary, for one of the few relatively large parcels of land 
remaining undeveloped In the district lies just adjacent to Kensington. 
How this land Is used could well effect Kensington's .future. Should ^ 
appartments and Bl&ck families be located tiere*'ln the future, we are 
confident Kensington School will be better prepared to handle such 
racial changes. 

We also find demographic trends gontrlbuting to the ev^nttxal 
integration of Milford schools. Since 1980, Milford West ^lor High 
School — formerly Spiral Hill School, built while F.K. Tholozan was on^ 
the Board — was closed and all of Milford' s Jxinior High aged stiidents 
have become housed in Milford Central Junior. The large proportion of 
retirees on the west side of the district is bound to make housing 
increasingly available on the we^t^slde, and some Blacks have since 
taken up residence in Carlton Heights and Edinburg Estates. 

Political actionnDaay~also effect Milford' s future. The 
unsuccessful bid by Blacks for two School Board seats in 1980 came at a. 
time when Black enrollments in the district were about 30%. At the time 
of this writing, the proportion? are closer to 50:50. An effective 
campaign by Black residents could, in the near future, change district 
policy ^on neighborhood schools, and promote racial balalice in wayd not 
currently acceptable to the community.- 

Finally, court* action may alter Milford' s .racial composition by 
requiring Milford to participate in an exchange of students with 
Metropolitan City. In 1982, Milford became a defendent in a case 
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alleging it contributed to racial segregation in the Gity schools. Miss 
Flannigan explained the history of this court case, which goes back to 
the Moses school and the Black' community at Pleasant Hill: ' 

Miss F: Now with all this desegregation thing, Mllford 
' qualifies a§ being a "bad giiy" because at ^ne time used to 
send our high school Black kids to the cJ,ty for the high 
school education. We would not allow them evldentlly into our 
high school, but we did have Moses elementary. P guess that 
was one through eighth grades, which meant that since we sent 
,our Black kids into the city for the high school education, 
th^ now when they rese^ched all this desegregation thing in 
this last couple of year^, they said, "Aha, Milford^is one of . 
the baddies who would not educate their own Blacks, they s'^nt 
them to the city, so thetrefore a reciprocal type thing, we 
ought to be able to transport our (city) kids, you know, to 
Mllford". •• .Since we sent our high school Blacks into the. city 
for an education, therefore today that meant that they ought 
to Incorporate all of us together In a big area and we could 
bt^ all the way around. And we would become a part of the 
busing in the cj^ty. (11/14/80) . . ^ 

At the present time> the district remains confident that no laws have 
been violated in the past or present, and we don't envision Mllford 

■ ■ • < 

taking a proactive Stance regarding race and neighborhood schools until 
such time that vox populi or the courts mandate such change. As a 
parting thought, the history of Mllford teaches us that gradual change 
has worked better In the community than "Alternative of Grandeur" /» 
schemes, as in the Spanman era. We. also know that when the Mllford 
District ^has befen required to make large changes, 'Such as following the 
1954 Supreme Court decision, it did so ungrxidglngly* To- us it * • : not 
a question of if the Mllford Board will address the issue of race, but a 
question of when. Whether by court decree, j>olltical action or" 
demographic?, change seems inevitable in Mllford. How 'this will effect 
Kensington is uncertain. Perhaps in another 15 years we will return to 
see. V ' ' 
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